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The first great Nordic navigators 
The viking saga 
America's first European discoverers 
At the start of the 9th century, the Norse spread throughout Britain, 
Ireland and northern Europe with an increase in Viking power and 
wealth. In the 980s, Eric the Red established two colonies in 
Greenland. According to the Norse Saga, around 1000 his son Leif 
visited the land to the west (Newfoundland and Labrador). 


However, according to historical- 
ly recognized data, the Vikings 
(Norse) left Scandinavia in the 
9th century towards Iceland and 
Greenland and subsequently con- 
tinued their explorations west- 
ward to reach the coast of 
Labrador and the Island of 
Newfoundland. For now and 
until proven otherwise, Helluland 
would be Baffin Island and 
Markland would be Labrador. 
Baffin Island provided the most 
prized bird for falconry, ie the white falcon while Labrador provided 
the timber they needed. Vinland is said to be located in Anse-aux- 
Meadows (Newfoundland) where Leif Eriksson, son of the famous 
Eric the Red, is said to have founded a small trading colony called 
Leifsbudir. His son, the first American-born Viking, was named 
Snorri. The Vikings of Anse-aux-Meadows would thus be the first 
Europeans to set foot on American soil and to establish contact with 
the Amerindians and the Inuit. 
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Later, a few settlements were established, but were quickly aban- 
doned, probably due to hostile reaction from the native inhabitants; 
there are some remnants of a Norse settlement at L'Anse aux 
Meadows, Newfoundland. The Vikings of Greenland established 
regular trading relations with the Skraelings (Inuit) who provided 










Erik le Rouge 
Groenland, 985 


whale and seal products. 


. The Scandinavian legends, called "saga", indeed mention individu- 
als named "Skraelings" who are generally associated with the 
Aboriginals of the New World. The available information on the 
Icelandic sagas, more specifically the Greenlander sagas, combined 
with archaeological research, suggests that for a short time from the 
early 11th century, the Vikings (in this case, Norse explorers of 
Greenland) made sporadic visits to Hudson Strait and Ungava Bay. 
Eskimo legends tell of the 
presence of the Tunnits, a 
tribe of gigantic men who 
hunted and fished on Baffin 
Island and Labrador. 
Everything suggests that 

~ these supernatural beings 
were Vikings from Iceland. 
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Reykjavik, 874 








¢One of the most interesting 
geographical works that has 
emerged on the subject of the 
discoveries of the Norse in 
the Americas is that of MP Stensby, professor of geography at the 
University of Copenhagen, work published in 1918. Here is the 
route followed by the Viking expedition part of southern Greenland 
and ruled by Thornfin Karlsefui in the year 1000, as interpreted by 
Mr. Stensby. It would first have gone up the western coast of 
Greenland at a great distance then it would have coasted Labrador to 
the Strait of Belle-Isle (region called Helluland) where it would 
have entered the Gulf of St. North (called Furdustrand) to Pointe- 
aux-Vaches near Tadoussac which Karlsefui called Kjalarnes. 





IFrom this place, he went up the IStraumfjord, the Viking expedition 
would have finally reached Montmagny (called Hop designating the 
small basin at the mouth of the Riviére-du-Sud). According to 
Stensby, the famous country of Vinland (the westernmost of the 
countries discovered by the Vikings) would be none other than the 
region south of the St. Lawrence River, 
around Montmagny. 


In addition, between the 12th and 14th 
centuries, the Basques practiced whal- 
ing along the coast between Bayonne 
and Bilbao. Biarritz will be the most 
important port for Basque whalers for 
three centuries. Encouraged by their 
success and the increase in supply and 
demand, the Basques began to pursue 
whales on the high seas. They sailed : 
north up the coasts of Europe to reach WF 
Iceland in 1412. In contact with the 
Viking islanders and their sagas, they 
surely learned of the existence of a 
mythical land, Vinland where the 

whales went to take refuge. From 

Iceland to America there is only one 

easy step for these seasoned sailors. 
Subsequently, the whalers followed the | 
routes traced by the whales in their 
migratory journey, which made Yvan Th 
Sanderson say: by following the whale, 
Westerners discovered and conquered 

the planet. Some historians think that | 
the Basques, after the Vikings would 7% 
also have "discovered" America before © ¥ 
Christopher Columbus and would have 
kept this discovery secret, wanting to protect their monopoly of cod 
fishing and whaling. The Basque sailors were neither explorers in 















the service of the State, nor colonizers but fishermen engaged in a 
commercial activity, hence the importance of keeping the secret on 
the prosperous maritime routes. 
Around 1526, several dozen ships left the Basque Country to hunt 
whales in the Gulf and the estuary of the St. Lawrence during their 
- ymigration between June and 
jAugust. On the coast of Labrador 
‘and Newfoundland, towards the 
., Strait of Belle-Isle, archaeolo- 
gists have unearthed remains 
|demonstrating the presence of 
"Basque ovens for the treatment of 
"ballaine" oil. Continuing their 
exploration of the north coast of 
the St. Lawrence, the Basques 
‘came to hunt whales in the 
waters of the Mingan 
)Archipelago as early as 1550. At 
the end of the 19th century, the 
» Comte de Puyjalon noted in his 
diary the structures of masonry, 
wwhile archaeological digs under- 
taken by René Lévesque in the 
1970s confirmed the use of an 
oven on Ile Nue and [le du Havre 
de Mingan by the Basques. Ile 
"aux Basques on the south shore 
of the great river became 
between 1580 and 1860 the most 
important processing center for 
whale and seal oil. [le aux 
Basques on the south shore 
‘formed, with Les Escoumains 
“and Tadoussac at the mouth of 
the Saguenay on the north shore, the most prolific whaling maritime 
triangle within the Canadian coasts. 


While the Normans, Bretons and Rochelois had vessels of 50 to 100 
tons, the Basques used caravels of 200 to 400 tons manned by crews 
of 40 to 70 men. On board, between three and six fishing boats 
(cod) or whaling boats twenty or thirty feet long, with flat bottoms 
and flared sides, were used for the work of the crew. The ancestral 
technique they developed lasted until 1980. Once, the cetacean spot- 
ted, the whaler, 8m.30c long by 1m.80c wide and its crew: five row- 
ers, a helmsman and a harpooner, sails towards the prey. 200 meters 
from the animal, the sail is lowered and the rowers take over until 
the harpooner can do so. After the first blow which pierces the lung, 
a second harpoon is launched with a buoy which slows down the 
dive and tires the animal. At each ascent, the whale is struck again 
with darts and javelins until death 
ensues. Brought back to land, the 
whale is cut up and the bacon placed 
in an oven where the melted fat is 
collected then it is run through a fine 
sieve and the oil is put in barrels 


In addition to building furnaces for 
the preparation of oil, they erected 
scaffolds there for the drying of cod 
by exposure to the sun. The Basques 
were among the first to trade manu- 
factured goods in return for furs, 
which were increasingly demanded 
by French hatters. To do this, they 
transport hundreds of metal objects 
from Europe: knives, axes, pots, but 
also glass beads and clothing. At 
first the Basques treated cordially 
with the Eskimos. But in 1610, the 
kidnapping of the wife of an Eskimo 
chief, as for the Trojan War, set fire 
to the powder. Throughout the cen- 
tury, the Basques had to protect 


themselves and arm the ships against the incursion of the Eskimos. 
On the other hand, relations remained friendly with the 
Amerindians, although Father Lejeune reported that a young Basque 
was eaten by them during a famine. Then around 1636, the war 
between Spain and France led to the requisition of Basque ships and 
crews. The Dutch take advantage of this to hire Basques to learn the 
art of whaling. In just a few years, the powerful Noordsche 
Companie d'Hollande had a hunting monopoly in Greenland and 
Spitsbergen. Amsterdam becomes the most important European 
market for whale oil and baleen. 





It is certain, on the other hand, that the sailboat presents the classic 
characteristics, without errors, inconsistencies, or obvious omis- 
sions, of the offshore trading units of the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury at a time when, in the Mediterranean, the influence of naval 
architecture of Atlantic tradition has been present for nearly a centu- 
ry. The ship, equipped with a stern rudder, is rigged with a single 
mast carrying a square sail, shown here tight on its yard; the main- 
mast has a hune with a primarily military function (there are two 
bundles of spears); forward, the bowsprit mast, inclined and extend- 
ing well beyond the bow, has no sail. 
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Whaling scene 
Nautical chart of the Mediterranean (detail) 

Mecia de Viladestes, Majorca, 1413. 

Manuscript on vellum, 84.5 x 118 cm 

BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE AA-566 (RES) 


The scene takes place in the North Atlantic, near Iceland. The con- 
text of the representation - the sailboat at anchor associated with a 
boat armed by two men and, near it, a whale longer than the ship - 
could evoke a whaling scene or else, in due to the presence on board==* 
the vessel of a high-ranking clergyman, the legend of Saint F 
Brendan. What is the part of the real or the legendary? 





Searching for a passage to the North thirty days without meeting a living soul, then returns to England at 
the beginning of August, enthusiastic and convinced of having 

In the 14th century, Norse influence waned in Europe due to out- reached Asia. In fact, Cabot was the first to report on part of 
breaks of bubonic plague in the 1340s which put an end to the America after Christopher Columbus (1492), but he conducted his 
expansion. Around the same time, environmental damage, the Little | explorations in a cooler place on the coasts of what is now Canada. 
Ice Age, and other unknown factors led to the abandonment of set- 
tlements in Greenland. However, with rumors of ancient travelers to § 
northwest Europe, legends of Celtic exploration west of Ireland, and © 
medieval tales of the Atlantic islands, Norse discoveries, propagated = 
by the Nordic saga, reinforced European expectations of a golden 
land in the West. 





sion which gives the world to Manuel I, King of Portugal (1469- 
1521) and Charles V, King of Spain (1500-1558). Francis I and 
Henry VIII of England, also eager for discoveries and possessions, 
will embark on the sea in turn, but on northern, even polar routes, 
such as the North-West route, on which they will meet. and struggle. * = 
This is where the history of Canada and later of Louisiana begins. — 
Thus, reacting violently to the Treaty of Tordesillas, Francois ler 
will say "... the sun shines for me as for the others. I would like to 
see the clause of Adam's will which excludes me from sharing the 
world",... before supporting Jacques Cartier's expedition. 








Since the Portuguese soon dominated the African route and the 
southern parts of America under Spanish control, England and 
France had no choice but to seek another passage. They believed the 
answer might lie in the northern US territories belonging to Spain. 


Henry VII signed the letter patent on March 5, 1496, authorizing 
Cabot to undertake a voyage to discover new territories and above 
all to make a voyage of discovery westward in search of a route to 
Asia. 





Cabot left Bristol in May 1497. A month later, he sighted the main- " 
land and landed there briefly. He then follows the coast for about 





Gérard Mercator (1512-1594), Duisburg, end of the 16th century. 
watercolor print 

BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE DD-1020 (RES), pl. 
1 © National Library of France 


For the great Mercator, at the end of the 16th century, the North 
Pole had not yet given up all its secrets. The magnetic north pole, a 
reference for all navigators, was not discovered in the polar archi- 
pelago of America until 1832. Enhanced with solid colors in the 
style characteristic of the Flemish period, this map of the North 
Pole is part of the Atlas of G. Mercator, the first collection of maps 
designated under the title of atlas. With the Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum by A. Ortelius and LJ Waghenaer's Speculum nauticum is 
one of the three major atlases of the last third of the 16th century. 


The landing remains unknown. No logbook or authentic account of 
this voyage has been preserved. It is only from numerous allusions 
drawn here and there that historians have been able to reconstruct 
Cabot's exploration of North America. They generally agree that the 
navigator visited somewhere between Labrador and Cape Breton, 
most likely the east coast of Newfoundland. 


Shortly after, Columbus discovered America on behalf of Spain. 
Some time later, we learned that John Cabot had perhaps just 
reached Asia from the North-West on behalf of England. 


In May 1498, John Cabot left Bristol to undertake another voyage of 
exploration (his third) from which he never returned. "He only 
found new lands at the bottom of the ocean", wrote one of his con- 
temporaries. His son Sébastien, himself a navigator, took over his 
father's explorations of North America. 


Wanting to preserve Asian trade, Manuel I, King of Portugal since 
1491, asked Gaspar Corte Real in 1500 to find a passage to the 
northwest that would lead to the land of silks and spices. Gaspar is 
the son of the governor of the island of Terceira, in the Azores 
archipelago. This archipelago, located in the direction of 
Newfoundland from Europe, was and remains one of the important 
landmarks for Atlantic navigators. This sea is therefore not totally 
unknown to him. 


In 1500, the explorer Gaspar Corte Real, "seeking some passage to 
the land of the spices found a river which he called Nevado, because 
of the snows and great coldness: but unable to bear such excessive 
coldness, sailed towards the Midy, & discovered all these lands up 
to the cape of Malua". 
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“= Catalan Atlas (detail) 

| Attributed to Abraham Cresques, 1375. 

} . oe Si a <> Illuminated manuscript on parchment, 12 half-sheets of 64 x 25 cm each 
Pree. Newrundend Europe and Farber BnF. Department of Manuscripts, Spanish 30, table VI 

Universal cosmography © National Library of France 

Guillaume Le Testu, Le Havre, 1556. 


Illuminated manuscript on paper, 118 p. including The islands give the author the opportunity to give free rein to his imagination; treated on a very 


57 plates, 53 x 36 cm often larger scale, they appear entirely colored and decorated, whether real or imaginary. Most 
Vincennes, Defense History Department, Library, _ often their shape resembles symbols, half circles of gold beaten by the swell, more or less scal- 
D.1.2.14, f. 8v loped circles like berries or tropical flowers in wonderful colors... In Hibernia, there are many 

© Defense Historical Service islands which one might consider marvelous, among which there is a small one where men 
This plate represents the ocean that separates never die; but when they are old enough to have to die, they are carried off the island. There is 


Newfoundland - and the New World - from Western no snake, no frog, no poisonous spider there; the earth there is rather contrary to every ven- 
Europe. Off the Strait of Gibraltar, a naval battle —§ omous beast. There too is a lake and an island. Much more, there are trees which bear birds as 
pits Portuguese and English ships against each _ other trees bear ripe figs. There is another island there in which women never give birth; but 
other, while a sea chariot pulled by three aquatic when they have come to an end they are taken out of the island, according to custom. "The 


creatures displays the silver eagle of the house of map shows two of these ‘wonderful islands', Brazil Island to the north, and the Isle of Man that 
Coligny, to whom the volume is dedicated. we find in other medieval maps. 


Gaspar Corte Real goes to explore certain islands and a dry land in 
the west and the king grants him the privilege of the profits of what 
he will find there. In 1500, he reached a cold, snow-covered land in 
the northwest Atlantic. The following year, in 1501, he made a sec- 
ond voyage with three ships and found the "Terra Verde" 
(Greenland), so named because of its large trees. Only two ships 
return to port, bringing back 57 Beothuks who have been captured 
and will be sold as slaves to defray the cost of the voyage. The third 
ship, with on board Gaspar Corte Real and all his crew, has disap- 
peared. 


In the spring of 1502, his brother Miguel set out from Lisbon, 
Portugal, in search of his brother. He will never come back either! 
In 1503, Vasco Afes, brother of the two other Corte Reals, was 
refused authorization by the king to continue the research. 


Like the Cabots, the Corte Reals left no descriptions of their travels. 
They reached the east coast of Newfoundland and possibly 
Labrador, and they left a map, the Cantino map. On several old 
maps, the coast of present-day Labrador is called "Terra Cortereale". 


Although Gaspar Corte Real did not return from his second voyage, 
in 1501 his ships brought natives back to Portugal, hence the signifi- 
cance of this voyage for Europe. These were the first Native 
Americans from this region of North America that people from the 
Iberian Peninsula saw. As was the case with the first natives whom 
Columbus had brought with him on his return from the West Indies, 
they were extraordinary beings to Europeans. Everyone wanted to 
see them! They were sold as slaves and died soon after. 


Portuguese fishermen are impressed with the reports that have been 
made of fish schools in Newfoundland. Cod fishing developed so 
rapidly there following the voyages of the Corte Real that, as early 
as 1506, Portugal imposed a tax on cod from Newfoundland. 
Moreover, Newfoundland is called "Terra de Bacallaos" (land of the 


cod) on some old maps The explorations of John and Sebastian 
Cabot as well as the Corte Real made known the great schools of 
cod and the whales off the coast of Labrador. Breton, Norman, 
Basque and Portuguese fishermen hastened to exploit them from the 
beginning of the 16th century. 


Sebastian Cabot 


Born in Venice, Italy, Sebastian Cabot, son of John Cabot, was the 
first navigator to attempt to circumnavigate the New World from the 
North, in 1509. He probably made it as far as the entrance to the bay 
of 'Hudson, which he took for the passage to Cathay (China), but he 
had to turn back, his crew refusing to go any further. 


In 1512, Sebastian enlisted for Spain where he served first as a cap- 
tain in the navy, then as a major pilot, from 1518 to 1547. At the age 
of 63, he retired to England, where he died in 1557. 


Augsburg), the knowledge of sailors and explorers 
joins another form of cartography, more page 

























represents the world in the form of an elise 111 
cm high and 148 cm wide, with a latitude and lon- 
gitude grid. Like nautical charts, it is also covered 
with miniatures and explanatory texts. 


The title of the map specifies the author and the 
sources: "On this figure extended in plan is con- 
tained the whole globe of the earth, the islands, the 
ports, the rivers, the gulfs, the banks and the reefs 
which have been discovered up to this day, with 
their names and the names of those who discovered 
them, as can also be seen from the tables of the 
@said figure, together all that was known before and 
all that had been written by Ptolemy, provinces, 
© Iregions, cities, mountains, rivers, climates and par- 
_fallels, latitude both for Europe and for Asia and 
-|Africa.And you must note that the earth is located 
jaccording to the variation that the compass makes 
with the 'north star, for the reason which you may 
find in the second table.’ 






Sébastien Cabot's world map 
Sebastian Cabot, Antwerp, 1544. 


egies Chl M ti i fer to ancient authors, recall certain ancient 
BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE AA-582 (RES) ee ee : 

é marvels ("men with ears so big that they cover their whole body") 
© National Library of France 


Sébastien Cabot, a native of Venice and son of the navigator Jean 
Cabot (who explored Labrador and Newfoundland), sailed succes- 
sively on behalf of Henry VII of England and for Spain, as "major 
pilot" of his Majesty Emperor Charles V. He explored South 
America and described the Rio de la Plata, as he searched for new 
sea routes to the Moluccas; at the end of his career, he attempted to 
find the Northeast Passage in the Arctic Ocean, north of Muscovy. 
On this planisphere printed in 1544 (probably in Antwerp or 


FISHERIES 
In England, sailors from Bristol had for some time been interested in 
westward exploration; Bristol fishermen had also sailed as far west 
as Iceland in pursuit of cod. In 1497, John Cabot or Giovanni 
Caboto, like Columbus a Genoese by birth, an explorer sponsored 
by England, was the first European to touch the North American 
shores since the Scandinavians. 








The main source that refers to Cabot's voyage is a letter written in 
1498 by an English wine merchant calling himself "John Day" to a 
Spanish "Mayor of Almirante" (almost certainly Christopher 
Columbus). 


The Day letter speculated that Cabot might have made a voyage in 
1495 or 1496, before his voyage of 1497, during which he discov- 
ered North America. There is more information about Cabot's 1497 
expedition aboard the small ship Matthew, which left Bristol in May 
of that year. Day's letter offers some details of Cabot's voyage in 
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~Cabot's death did not 


1497, noting that the landing took place on June 24, "1800 miles 
west of Dursey Head which is in Ireland" and that Cabot and his 
Bristolmen "have landed at only one location on the mainland". The 
exact location of Cabot's landing cannot be determined, but it was 
almost certainly in Newfoundland. 


Cabot's voyage does not appear to have been inspired by Columbus' 
discoveries in the South Atlantic. Starting from Bristol, Cabot's 
objective appears to have been "the island of Hy-Brasil", a fictional 
island believed to be at a northern latitude, west of Ireland. It was 
the traditional northern European route used by Irish, Scandinavians 
and other real and imagined travelers to the mythical islands of the 


Ocean. 


However, when he returned from his first voyage, Cabot's geograph- 
ical imagination had expanded to the exploration of new land and 
the discovery of a waterway from Bristol to the Orient. In 1498 
Cabot received a second Letters Patent from King Henry VII to fur- 


_ther explore this new land, and with a fleet of five ships left Bristol 
for the northwest. While he and his fleet disappeared and were 


heard from no more, 


destroy English interest in 
pursuing the tantalizing 
glimpse of a route to Asia 
that his first voyage had 
offered. In addition, 
Cabot's voyage marked the —'% 
beginning of Newfoundland = 
fishing. Indeed, after his 
voyage in 1497, John 
Cabot's crew reported the 
unusual concentration of 
fish, especially cod, along 
the Newfoundland coast. 
S 





Wealth at the bottom of the water 

When he discovered the "New Land" in 1497, John Cabot was not 
looking for new fishing grounds, but for a new trade route to Asia. 
However, a few years later, the rich fisheries he had discovered by 
chance receive hundreds of ships and thousands of fishermen every 
year. Breton and Norman fishermen came to Newfoundland from 
1504, soon followed by Portuguese, Basque and English fishermen. 
So many nationalities took part in this new enterprise that historians 
often refer to the 16th century as the era of "international fisheries". 


The remarkable speed and intensity with which Europeans began to 
exploit these "waters of great wealth" speaks volumes about 16th 
century Europe. The vitality of the fisheries was due not only to the 
abundance of cod, but also to the demand generated by population 
growth, urbanization and increased trade in Europe. 


After the century of the Black Death, Europe desperately needed 
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meatless days of the Catholic calendar. English, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese and Norwegian fishermen competed for the best fishing 
grounds in the Atlantic Ocean, as far west as Iceland. The rich 
schools of cod off the coast of Labrador therefore encouraged more 
travel to North America. In 1580, over 400 Portuguese, Spanish, 
English and French ships with a combined crew of over 10,000 
came to Newfoundland each summer in search of cod. French, 
Spanish, and Portuguese fishermen tended to fish on the Grand 
Banks and other offshore shores, where fish were always available. 
They salted their fish on board the ship and it was not dried before 
being brought to Europe. 


English fishermen, however, concentrated on inshore fishing. These 
fishermen used small boats and returned to land every day. They 
developed a system of light salting, washing and drying on land 
which became very popular because the fish could remain edible for 
years. Gradually, dry fisheries were established on land, two or three 
months each summer, and subsequently gave rise to permanent set- 
tlements. There was also a flourishing whaling operation operated 
by Basques in Labrador. 


If fishing did not require native labor, it was the occasion of contacts 
with the Amerindians and the beginning of trade. The fishing activi- 
ty thus led to the beginning of the fur trade with the Native 
Americans, the furs being exchanged for iron or brass pots, kettles 
and glass beads. Around 1600, there were large summer gatherings 
of Algonquins, Hurons and Montagnais at Tadoussac to trade with 
Breton fishermen. 


Europeans were able to undertake vigorous exploitation of New 
World fishing grounds because they had knowledge of navigation, 
knowledge of proper fishing techniques and conservation methods, 
and also because Markets had already developed well because of the 
long-established fisheries in the Irish and North Seas, off Iceland 
and elsewhere. The Newfoundland fisheries were an extension of a 
well-established industry that served European domestic markets 
and relied on proven methods of catching, preserving and transport- 
ing fish. 


It must be understood that fish has never been the food of the poor. 
Fish caught in North American waters, preserved, transported and 
delivered to market was too expensive for most Europeans. 
However, due to population growth and urbanization in Europe, 
there were enough Europeans who could afford to buy fish and con- 
sidered it good to eat. Soon there was a stable and easy market for 
fish from the New World. 


The fact that it was cod that was found in such abundance in 


Newfoundland waters was perhaps the factor that most facilitated 
the development of the fishery. In fact, unlike herring, mackerel or 
salmon, cod contains relatively little fat and keeps well using salting 
and air-drying techniques. Its flesh can even reach such a degree of 
dehydration that it becomes extremely light, which greatly facilitat- 
ed its transport both by sea and by land. Various elements have 
therefore been significant for the fisheries: the abundance of cod, the 
simplicity of the methods of capture, the ease of preservation, the 
relatively low cost of transport to coastal and inland markets and the 
growing demand among Europeans quite fortunate. The combination 
of these factors made the fishing grounds of northeastern America 
"waters of great wealth" which, as soon as they were discovered, 
aroused the interest of Europeans. 


Roberts, nicknamed "Black Bart", reigned supreme on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland in June and July 1721, capturing several 
dozen ships, both French and English. 


with numerous miniatures (coats of arms, ships, 
» towns, saints, etc.) and shows the full extent of the 
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fi6 The disputed New World 
OE at The Northwest Passage 


—_ Is ex Between the "rediscovery" of North America by John 
Cabot and the establishment of the first colonists, the 
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Aime, for non-Iberian Europeans, only an obstacle on 

the road to India. All their efforts therefore focused on 

finding a sea passage that would give them access to 

~ ‘“Ispices and wealth. To achieve this, they had no choice. 
if The Portuguese and Spanish controlled both the 


core cs of a passage to the northwest, dug like a 
channel through North America. The mouths and 


indentations of the coast already observed suggested 


Atlantic ocean map 


Domingos Sanches, Lisbon, 1618. their existence. Others preferred the hypothesis of a bypass from the 
Illuminated manuscript on parchment, 84 x 95 cm north, thanks to a strait which would have been the symmetrical one 
BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE AA-568 (RES) discovered by Magellan to the south. This last route through the 

© National Library of France Arctic regions does indeed exist, but it is only passable for a few 


days a year, at the height of the thaw. It will be necessary to wait for 
Appearing around the middle of the 15th century in connection with Roald Amundsen, in 1903 and 1906, so that this route through the 
explorations on the African coast, Portuguese nautical cartography is Arctic regions - there are actually three possible passages - is finally 
based on the progress made in navigation techniques. Late, the map inaugurated. 
by D. Sanches, the only known work by this author, is illustrated 
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Sailors from France, England and the Netherlands leave without 
delay for the newly discovered lands, ignoring the Iberian monopoly 
established by the Treaty of Tordesillas. In 1532, Pope Clement VII 
admitted the restrictive interpretation of the treaty, reserving for the 
Iberians only the territories already recognized, with the exception 
of the lands to be discovered. The diplomatic obstacle is therefore 
removed for the other Western powers. Mandated in 1524 by 
Francis I to discover a route to China, the Italian navigator Giovanni 
da Verrazzano sailed along the American coast, from North Carolina 
to Canada. Braving Spanish and Portuguese interests, France tried in 
vain to impose itself in the south, creating in 1555 a Huguenot 
colony in Brazil - "Antarctic France" - and another in Florida 




























between 1562 and 1565. 

Bursting with gold and color, this map of the Atlantic reflects 
French ambitions in America. French explorers turn to South 
America. Explorations turned towards the South: French merchant 
ships maintained a regular trade with Brazil, to bring back the 
"Brazil" red dye wood much sought after by the textile trades. In 
1554, the establishment of "equinoctial France" in Brazil, in the 
Mbay of Maranhao, provoked strong reactions in Portugal and 
Spain. Henry IV sends a rescue mission with 500 settlers but the 


=f » French attempt actually accelerates the Iberian process of occupy- 


“Zing the coast between Brazil and the mouth of the Amazon. In 

¥4 1555, under the reign of Henri II, Admiral de Coligny sent 
Durand de Villegagnon to Brazil, to found the colony of "France 
Antlastique" there with Catholic and Protestant settlers. In 
November 1555, the French landed in the Bay of Janeiro: the con- 
ditions being favorable to an installation, Villegagnon decided to 
build Fort Coligny. This mixed colony from a religious point of 
view finds on the spot reasons for discord identical to those which 
agitate the kingdom of France. In March 1557, the reformer Jean 
Calvin had reinforcements sent from Geneva: faced with the climate 
of religious tensions, Villegagnon expelled the last Protestant 
arrivals. In 1560, the Portuguese destroyed Fort Coligny and in 
1565, they founded Rio de Janeiro. 


France in search of refuge colonies 

The efforts of French colonization then refer to Florida: Coligny 
seeks to counter the Spanish establishment in this region and wants 
to offer a refuge there to French Protestants. In 1562, a voyage of 
exploration was undertaken by Captain Jean Ribaut who established 
a fort on an islet called Charlesfort, in honor of King Charles IX. 
The site was razed by the Spaniards in 1563. The following year 
Fort Caroline was established with more than 600 settlers, but it was 
again destroyed by the Spaniards in September 1565. The French 
colony of Florida threatened the trade route of Hispanic empire from 
America to Europe and what is more, it was mainly made up of 
Protestant settlers. 
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The "Floridians" adore the fleur-de-lysée column brought by an 
expedition of French Huguenots at the end of the 16th century. 


Florida 

Like Brazil, Florida was the first to experience a brief occupation by 
French Huguenots trained by Ribault and Laudonniére in 1562- 
1568. An official taking possession had taken place, with the plant- 





chief. But the tiny colony had been annihilated by the Spaniards 
who indulged in a memorable massacre. The painter of the expedi- 
tion, Jacques Lemoyne de Morgues, was nevertheless able to take 
refuge in England with his album of drawings and precious maps 
that he had drawn. They indicated in particular the toponyms attrib- 
uted to Florida by the French in memory of their native country, in 
particular to the rivers the Loire, the Charente, the Garonne, etc. Th 
drawings and maps were published among the travelogues collected 
in Frankfurt by Theodore de Bry at the end of the century. Half a 
century later, the French geographer Nicolas Sanson, lacking recent 
documents, still reproduced the same place names in his map of 
New Mexico and Florida, when they were only distant memories. 


The legendary Northwest Passage 
When John Cabot crossed the North Atlantic aboard the Matthew in 
1497, his objective had nothing to do with fishing, but the most 
remarkable result of his voyage was the discovery of "waters of 
great wealth". Cabot (like Columbus before him) hoped to prove 
that there was a direct sea route between Europe and Asia. He did 
not know that the road was blocked by a continent totally unknown 
to Europeans. When they understood that there was a "new world" 
on the other side of the Atlantic, many took advantage of this dis- 
covery to enrich themselves by exploiting the fisheries or the fur 
trade. However, others still hoped to find the route to Asia. This 
belief led to the quest for the legendary Northwest Passage, which 
spanned centuries. 


This quest only became possible because several factors came 
together at the end of the 15th century and the beginning of the 16th 
century. There were strong new ships that could withstand long 
ocean voyages, and merchants were willing to risk some of their 
capital to exploit the trading opportunities that would have been cre- 
ated by the discovery of a new route to the Asia. Sailors also grew 
in confidence that they could survive long ocean voyages, in part 
due to the invention of new navigational instruments and the experi- 
ence gained in ocean navigation. Each exploration contributed to 
enriching this experience and this knowledge. Thus, on their first 
voyages, Cabot, Corte Real and others proved the existence of North 
America to Europeans and, during the 1520s, 1530s and 1540s, later 
generation navigators like Giovanni da Verrazano and Jacques 
Cartier have shown that there is no maritime passage crossing this 
continent. Explorers therefore began to seek a northern passage; the 
only other possible route was around the southern tip of the New 
World, a secret jealously guarded by Spain for several decades after 
the discovery of Magellan in 1520. 


First voyages of exploration 

The most persistent efforts to find the Northwest Passage were 
undertaken by the English. British - Cabot, whom we have already 
met. He found a wooded coast which he considered to belong to the 
country of the great Khan and which was in reality Labrador or 
Newfoundland. Left the following year, he disappeared forever. "He 
only found new lands at the bottom of the ocean," wrote a contem- 
porary. Portugal nevertheless got wind of something. Anxious to 
verify if these lands were in his zone of influence and if a passage, 
"the" passage, opened towards the west, he dispatched several expe- 
ditions towards the north of America. One of his envoys, Juan 
Fernandez, was a small landowner from the Azores, a "lavrador" 
(plowman). He landed in Greenland, which received the name of his 
state, "Labrador"; in the second half of the 16th century, this name 
was transferred from Greenland to the American continent. Names 
can also travel. Subsequently, Fernandez moved to the service of the 
English. He had in fact just been supplanted, in royal favour, by the 
Corte-Real brothers who received the privilege of discovering and 
governing all the lands and islands of these high latitudes. In 1500, 
Gaspar Corte-Real thus saw a "terra verde" covered with forests 
which was the future Newfoundland. A few trips followed, to a sea 
of ice and the mouths of great rivers. Despite the disappearance at 
sea of the two brothers, the cartography recorded this new informa- 
tion, carried it to the credit of Portugal and forgot Cabot. 


Fishermen from Saint-Malo in pursuit of schools of cod had discov- 
ered a strait between the north coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
the current Strait of Belle-Isle. We had to go deeper into it. A new 
frenzy gripped the expeditions whose assigned goal was to find the 
passage to the Spice Sea. 


Martin Frobisher: The pirate-explorer 


Little studious, but taking a keen interest in navigation, Martin 
Frobisher learned from his maternal uncle, Sir John York, with 
whom he lived, that Asia concealed immense riches. At age 14, in 
1553, he went to Guinea for the first time. He is lucky. Only a quar- 
ter of the members of this expedition returned, and he was one of 
the survivors. The following year, during a trip to the same country, 
an African chief took him hostage for a few months. Until 1573, 
Frobisher waged privateering and brought so much to Queen 
Elizabeth's treasury that his imprisonments for piracy did not last 
long. Traveling the sea, the sailor comes to dream of finding a pas- 
sage to Asia via the North-West. 


After fifteen years of perseverance, Frobisher managed to find 
investors to finance his project and to attract the support of the 
Crown. On June 7, 1576, Frobisher left Ratcliff with 35 men and 
two ships. The Queen greets them at Greenwich. Passing through 
the Shetland Islands, they head west towards Greenland. At the end 
of July, only Frobisher's ship reached an unknown coast, then 
entered a bay which the explorer took for a strait which he named 
"Frobisher". Towards the end of August, Frobisher, using sign lan- 
guage, barters red meat for trinkets with some Native Americans. 
Contrary to orders, five sailors go to the Inuit; no one will see them 
again. Shortly after, Frobisher seizes a native and his kayak and 
brings them to England. The Inuit and his boat amaze Londoners 
just as the Amerindians had amazed the Spaniards and the French 
before. But the native dies soon after of a cold. Elsewhere, an 
"expert" finds gold in the piece of ore that Frobisher brought back. 
This fact is of capital importance for Frobisher, because it allows 
him to find sponsors to finance a second expedition. 


The owners of the first voyage came together as the Cathay 
Company to sponsor Frobisher's second voyage. Queen Elizabeth 


also granted him a considerable sum of money and a ship, the Ayde. 


This time he is asked to mine for gold and only explore with a ship. 


He left on May 31, 1577 from Harwich with three ships and some 
120 men, including about thirty soldiers and eleven gentlemen. 
Frobisher searches for the five men who disappeared the previous 
year and finds their clothes stained with blood. Before leaving for 
England, he captures an Inuit man, woman and child to take with 
him. A battle ensues. The bows and arrows of the natives have the 
upper hand over the arquebuses and bows of the English: Frobisher 
is wounded. Captured natives will all die about a month after arriv- 
ing in England. The ore (marcasite) that Frobisher will bring back, 
about 200 tons, was not promising enough for the investors, who 
become ambitious and ask for more. 

Page from the account of Frobisher's travels written by Hakluyt 


"The day following, being the 19 of Julie [1577], our Captaine 
returned to the shippe, with good news of great riches, which 
shewed it selfe in the bowels of those barren mountains, wherwith 
we were all satisfied. A sudden mutation. The one part of us being 
almost swallowed up the night before, with cruell Neptunes force, 
and the rest on shoare, taking thought for their greedie paunches, 
how to find the way to New found land: at one moment we were all 
wrapt with joy , forgetting both where we were, and what we had 
suffered. Behold the glorie of man, to night contemplating riches, 
and rather looking for death then otherwise: and tomorrowe devising 
howe to satisfie his greedie appetite with gold." (Hakluyt 1589, 624 
) 


The following year, Frobisher led a fleet of 15 ships carrying about 
400 men with the mission of establishing a colony and bringing 
back to England 2000 tons of rock. The fleet leaves on May 31, 
1578; some ships drift for a few weeks in Hudson Strait due to ice 
and contrary winds. One of the dark ships with some of the timber 
to on board, but the crew managed to save themselves on the ice. 
The crew of another ship abandons the fleet and returns to England. 


Frobisher succeeded in disembarking with the others in a small inlet 
of the "strait" of Frobisher which he named "strait of the Countess- 
of-Warwick" and where he directed the search for ore. Having only 
coal for heating, he built a house of lime and stone with a wooden 
roof, hoping to see, during a future trip, the reaction of these build- 
ing materials to the northern cold. Frobisher was to leave 100 men 
there and continue to mine ore, but lack of food, broken barrels and 
beer rations, and the loss of wood to build a house made establish- 
ing a settlement impossible. 


Back in England the following fall, Frobisher continued his career in 
the navy while the ore brought back was analyzed. Result: it con- 
tains no gold. The Cathay Company goes bankrupt. 

Frobisher managed to reach Asia in 1585. He served as vice-admiral 
under Sir Francis Drake, who with 25 ships inflicted heavy losses on 
the Spanish fleet and colonies in the East Indies and returned with a 
huge booty. In 1588, his services in important command positions 
against the Spanish Armada earned him the title of knight (sir). He 
continued to harass Spanish ships until he was shot in the side dur- 
ing an assault in 1594 and died a few days later in Plymouth. 


Frobisher's voyages to Baffin Island represent the first attempt by 
Europeans to exploit the mineral wealth of the Canadian Arctic. 
However, because he did not bring back maps or detailed descrip- 
tions of navigation, the English could not determine where he had 
been. Hakluyt and his contemporaries located the Frobisher Strait at 
the southern tip of Greenland! 


John Davis: The Master Navigator 

John Davis (1550-1605) 

John Davis was fortunate to have very special neighbors in his 
childhood in Sandridge, Devonshire, where he was born: they were 
Humphrey and Adrien Gilbert, as well as their half-brother Walter 
Raleigh, all three of whom became famous for their explorations , 
their maritime adventures and their connection with Queen 
Elizabeth I. The first two are older than him, the third is his age. 


Among his personal friends was the great astronomer and mathe- 
matician John Dee. Very early on, therefore, Davis was in contact 
with the explorers, cartographers and scientists of his time. We do 
not know where he studied, but he is not yet thirty years old when 
we recognize his knowledge of navigation and scientific cartogra- 
phy. Like many of his contemporaries, he was convinced that there 
was a northwest passage leading to Asia, and his great ambition was 
to discover it. Through his friends, he met the queen's secretary, who 
convinced the sponsors of Martin Frobisher's exploration, a few 
years earlier, to finance his expedition. The argument? The 
Northwest Passage to Asia would allow the English to trade more 
easily with Asia without passing through the territories of the 
Portuguese and the Spanish. 


Davis left Dartmouth on June 7, 1585 with two ships and followed 
the same route as Frobisher, passing through southern Greenland, 
where he met some of the Inuit of that country. Going up the west 
coast of Greenland, it crosses Exeter Bay on the coast of Baffin 
Island. The observations he made during this first trip led him to 
believe that the passage to Asia was located either west of 
Cumberland Sound or north of "Davis" Strait. 


The following year, he undertook another trip to the same region. 
He sends two of the expedition's four ships to explore the east coast 
of Greenland. Davis directs the other two through "Davis" Strait 
along the west coast of Greenland to 67°N latitude. An ice barrier 
forces them to head for the southwest of Baffin Island, then south to 
the estuary of Hamilton Inlet. 


At this location, Native Americans attack the crew; they kill two 
men and wound a few others. Nevertheless, the English sailors had 
time to fill the holds with cod before returning to England in 
October after five months of travel. 


Not satisfied with the results collected so far, the persevering explor- 
er set out again on May 19, 1587. This time Davis reached the par- 
allel of 72°12' North latitude on the west coast of Greenland before 
being driven back by violent winds. He then steered southwest fol- 
lowing the edge of the arctic ice drift to the coast of Baffin Island 
and sailed south to explore Cumberland Sound and Frobisher Bay 
again. Passing through Hudson Strait, he is hit by strong currents 
there. This phenomenon will be described as a "furious fall" on the 
map of Hakluyt and the globe of Molyneux. The current and the ice 
prevented him from venturing farther with his small ship, so he 
headed south along the Labrador coast to a cape he named 
"Chidley". He then entered the Labrador Fjord which today bears 
his name (Davis Inlet). Before leaving for England in mid- 
September, he again passed through Hamilton Inlet, intending to 
load cod there to cover at least part of the cost of the expedition. 


Second voyage of Davis: 

Exploration is done with small boats: "The seventh of July, being 
very desirous to search the habitation of this countrey, I went my 
selfe with our new pinnesse into the body of the land, thinking it to 
be firm continent, and passing by a very large river, a great flaw of 
winde tooke me, whereby we were constrained to seeke succor for 
that night, which being had, I landed with the most part of my com- 
pany, and went to the toppe of a high mountaine, hoping from 
thence to see into the county: but the mountains were so many and 
so mighty as that my purpose prevailed not: [...] my selfe having 
esyyed a very strange sight, especially to me that never before saw 
the like, which was a mighty whirlwinde taking by the water in very 
great quantity, furiously mounting it into ayze, which whirlwinde 
was not for a puffe or blast, but continually for the space of three 
hours, with very little intermission, which fith it was in the course 


that it should pass, we were constrained that night to take by our 
lodging under the rocks. " (Hakluyt 1589, 783) 

Davis mostly describes the Inuit of Greenland, where he stopped, 
but perhaps we can make inferences about the Inuit of Baffin Island 
from his observations. Davis' sympathy for the Inuit changes when 
he finds that they have stolen his anchor because their visitors had 
annoyed them by previously interrupting their religious ceremonies. 
Davis's accounts show all the difficulties associated with the meet- 
ing of Europeans and Inuit. 


Although he penetrated no farther west into the interior of the conti- 
nent than Frobisher, Davis charted long stretches of the coasts of 
Greenland, Baffin Island, and Labrador. He also recorded observa- 
tions of ice, terrain, rock formations, temperature, vegetation, and 
animal life that greatly contributed to making the Arctic known in 
Europe and guiding subsequent explorations. The "road book" of his 
third voyage still served as a model for logbooks three centuries 
later. The original maps of his travels are lost, but the results of his 
discoveries are recorded on maps of his time, including the Hakluyt- 
Wright world map (1598-1600) and Molyneux's globe (1592). 
Accounts of his travels were published as early as 1589 by Hakluyt. 


After his 1587 expedition, Davis no longer returned to the Arctic, 
but he reached Asia. A pilot in expeditions carried out on behalf of 
large commercial companies, he went there for the first time in 
1598. In 1600, he became chief pilot of the first expedition of the 
East India Company. During his three trips to India, he draws geo- 
graphical maps and records important information for navigation in 
the East. Unfortunately, on December 27, 1605, off the Malaysia, 
Davis is assassinated by one of the Japanese pirates whose ship he 
had just manned. 


John Davis stands out as one of the first great English explorers, as 
demonstrated in part by his invention of the quarter-circle (instru- 
ment for measuring angles) and his book entitled The Seaman's 
Secrets. Through his discoveries, he played an important role in the 
further exploration of the Canadian Arctic. 


In 1534, King Francois ler sent Cartier's first expedition in search of 
an opening to the west north of Newfoundland (the Strait of Belle- 
Isle) which had been reported by Basque fishermen. The geography 
of the St. Lawrence Valley first appeared on maps following 
Cartier's three voyages (in 1534, 1535 and 1541-1542). None of 
Cartier's original nautical charts have survived. The maps believed 
to most closely resemble his originals are a map of the first expedi- 
tion drawn by cartographer Jean Rotz (1542), the Harleienne map 
(1547) and two maps by Pierre Desceliers (1546 and 1550) of later 
expeditions . These last three maps gave the name "Canada" to the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence, near Quebec. According to Cartier, 
the word meant "village" in the language of the Iroquois who lived 
in this region. 


Henry Hudson 

Henry Hudson, sailor and explorer (born c. 1570 in England; died in 
1611). Henry Hudson is on the long list of explorers who unsuccess- 
fully sought passage through Arctic waters to Europe and East Asia. 
According to historians, he undertook four expeditions, in 1607, 
1608, 1609 and 1610-1611. Although he never found such a pas- 
sage, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait in Canada, as well as the 
Hudson River in the U.S. state of New York, were named in his 
honor. . He disappeared in June 1611, along with his son and seven 
companions, after being left adrift in a boat as part of a mutiny by 
his crew in James Bay. 


First expedition (1607) 

Henry Hudson embarked on his first known expedition in 1607 
aboard the Hopewell with his son John and a crew of 12 men. The 
expedition is associated with Sir Thomas Smythe, an influential man 


of the East India Company, and aims to find a passage to Asia 
through the Arctic, beyond the North Pole. At the time, Henry 
Hudson and others believed that the long summer days in the High 
Arctic could create an ice-free zone at the top of the world. Henry 
Hudson managed to sail north of Spitsbergen, one of the islands of 
the Svalbard archipelago, located between Norway and the North 
Pole. This expedition takes him north of the 80th parallel, a feat pre- 
viously unheard of, but the freezing realities of the Arctic prevent 
him from going any further. 


On the way back, Henry Hudson deviates some 800 km and sees a 
mass of volcanic rocks, in the north of Iceland, which he calls 
Hudson's Tutches. The English whalers will then call it Trinity 
Island, then the Dutch whalers gave it its current name, Jan Mayen 
Island. 





Henry Hudson is probably trying to gather additional information on 
the feasibility of the Northwest Passage, crossing the current 
Canadian Arctic to Asia, since its route passes south of Greenland. 
Although he never reached Asia, his expedition around Spitsbergen 
paved the way for whaling and walrus hunting. 


Second expedition (1608) 

In 1608, Henry Hudson again sailed on board the Hopewell, again 
in association with Sir Thomas Smythe. This time, the goal is to 
find the Northeast Passage by passing north of Russia. Henry 
Hudson and his 14-man crew are unable to get beyond Novaya 
Zemlya, an archipelago in the Arctic Ocean. The expedition is no 
less remarkable, because the explorer notes in his logbook that 
members of the crew have seen two mermaids. One of them "was as 
imposing as any of us; her skin was very pale; her long, jet-colored 
hair fell down her back; when she dived into the water, they saw its 
tail similar to that of a porpoise, but spotted like a mackerel." 


Third expedition (1609) 

For his third expedition, Henry Hudson was hired by the Dutch East 
India Company (VOC) to try once again to find the Northeast 
Passage. He was provided with a small, maneuverable vessel called 
Halve Maen (Half-Moon). 


Henry Hudson left Amsterdam in April with a crew of 17 men, 13 
of whom were Dutch. He was no more successful in navigating past 
Novaya Zemlya than with the Hopewell in 1608. Although explicit- 
ly instructed to return if he did not find the Northeast Passage, he 
took a formidable detour, crossing the Atlantic Ocean to reach the 
east coast of North America. 


Henry Hudson's motives are unclear, but it is believed that he may 
have fled aboard the Halve Maen in hopes of making a major dis- 
covery that would have secured him another subsidized expedition. 
After crossing the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, it passed danger- 
ously close to Sable Island before stopping at present-day LaHave, 


Nova Scotia, to replace a broken mast. There he meets Mi'kmaq 
people who are friendly. After a few days, however, a dispute broke 
out within the crew between the English, a minority, and the Dutch, 
a majority. A dozen heavily armed men, most likely from the Dutch 
faction, reached the mainland and "led the savages out of their 
homes", according to what Robert Juet wrote in his logbook. The 
attack on the crew of the Halve Maen could explain why, in 1611, 
the Mi'kmaq took six prisoners among the men of a Dutch expedi- 
tion that had anchored in LaHave. None of the prisoners will ever be 
seen again. 


Henry Hudson continues south to Cape Cod, Massachusetts, then 
quickly explores the Chesapeake Bay (an estuary between Maryland 
and Virginia) before turning north. He inspects Delaware Bay (locat- 
ed between Delaware and New Jersey) before reaching Upper New 
York Bay and Manhattan Island. Upon entering Upper New York 
Bay, he sailed north on the river that now bears his name. He 
explored 240 km of navigable waters as far as present-day Albany, 
New York, before turning back. 


Rather than return to Amsterdam, Henry Hudson crossed the 
Atlantic and dropped anchor in the British port of Dartmouth. There 
he obtained new British funding to try to find the Northwest 
Passage. In July 1610, the Halve Maen returned to Amsterdam with- 
out him. 


Fourth expedition (1610-1611): exploration of Hudson Strait, 
Hudson Bay and James Bay 

For his fourth expedition, Henry Hudson was supported by a group 
of wealthy and influential men, including the Prince of Wales, who 
provided him with the ship Discovery. 


The Discovery left London on April 17, 1610 with a crew of 23 
men, including Hudson's son, John, and Robert Juet, who had 
accompanied the explorer since at least his second expedition, in 
1608. Even before reaching the sea , Henry Hudson brings on board 
another man, Henry Greene, whom he instructs to spy on the crew. 


With only one ship, and no courier, Henry Hudson was probably 
only commissioned to carry out a season of preliminary research on 
the Northwest Passage. Despite everything, he travels through 
Hudson Strait and then turns south, into Hudson Bay, which he 
explores as far as James Bay, in which he comes and goes "for rea- 
sons only he knows", according to a crew member. In September, 
Henry Hudson holds a special trial against Robert Juet, his second in 
command, for alleged conspiracy to take control of the ship. Henry 
Hudson does not punish him, but replaces him with Robert Bylot as 
second. 


The expedition stopped for the winter in the southern part of James 
Bay, probably in Rupert Bay. Remarkably, Discovery's crew lost 
only one man during the winter, but a serious argument broke out 
between Henry Hudson and his spy Henry Greene. In June 1611, on 
his return from a reconnaissance expedition aboard the service boat, 
Henry Hudson agreed to return to England. Before leaving, he 
replaced Robert Bylot with John King as second. On the morning of 
June 22, with the Discovery frozen in the ice in James Bay, a faction 
of the crew, including Robert Juet, Henry Greene and Robert Bylot, 
took control of the ship. Henry Hudson, his son John and seven 
other members of the crew, including John King, were forced into 
the service boat which was thrown adrift. We will never see them 
again. 


Five mutineers lose their lives on the return trip. Four men, includ- 
ing Henry Greene, are killed in a confrontation with Inuit at the 
Digges Islands, north of Hudson Bay; Robert Juet dies of starvation 
a few days before the ship reaches the British Isles. When the 
Discovery encountered a fishing fleet off the south coast of Ireland 


on September 6, only eight men remained of the twenty-three crew. 


Posterity 

Henry Hudson's Third and Fourth Expeditions led to an upsurge in 
trade and exploration. The Halve Maen Expedition paved the way 
for the Dutch fur trade. Dutch merchants settled in the Manhattan 
area in 1612, and the colony of New Holland was founded there 
soon after. 


French explorer Samuel de Champlain learns from a translator, 
Nicolas de Vignau, that the Anishinaabe nation of Lake Nipissing 
obtained a young Englishman from the Cree. He would be the only 
survivor of a shipwreck in the "north sea" (Hudson's Bay), and the 
Anishinaabe nation wishes to offer him as a gift. Believing the boy 
might be John Hudson, Champlain arranged a 1613 trip along the 
Ottawa River. Although Nicolas de Vignau's information was proba- 
bly wrong, the failed voyage of 1613 led to Champlain's most ambi- 
tious visit to Georgian Bay in 1615-1616, during which he encoun- 
tered Huron-Wendat people. 


Henry Hudson's fourth expedition also inspired new English expedi- 
tions in search of the Northwest Passage. Three survivors, Robert 
Bylot, Habakkuk (Abacuk) Prickett and Edward Wilson, take part in 
an expedition to Hudson Bay under the orders of Thomas Button. 
Alongside William Baffin, Robert Bylot led two major expeditions 
to the Canadian Arctic. It was only after William Baffin and Robert 
Bylot's last failed attempt to find the passage that the latter, along 
with the other survivors of the Discovery expedition in 1610-1611, 
faced trial for the murders of Henry and John Hudson and their 
companions. All the accused were acquitted in 1618. 
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FRANKLIN 


The Franklin Expedition was a British maritime and polar expedi- 
tion which aimed to achieve the first successful crossing of the 
Northwest Passage and the exploration of the Arctic. Commanded 
by Captain John Franklin, she left England in 1845 on the bombard- 
ments HMS Erebus and HMS Terror, crossed the Atlantic, went up 
Baffin Bay (between Greenland and Baffin a and embarked 
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on Lancaster Sound, before disappearing. 


Franklin is an officer of the Royal Navy, and a recognized polar 
explorer, having participated in three expeditions to the Arctic 
including the Coppermine expedition. At 59, this expedition is to be 
his last. Most of the crew are English, many from the north of the 
country, with a small number of Irish and Scots. Apart from 
Franklin and Crozier, the only other members with Arctic experi- 
ence are the two glaciologists Reid and Blanky, although experi- 
enced personnel would have been available from the Admiralty. 


The expedition left Greenhithe in England on the morning of May 
19, 1845, with a crew of 110 men and 24 officers. The ships stop 
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briefly in the port of Stromness in Orkney in northern Scotland, and 
from there they sail to Greenland with HMS Rattler and the tender 
Barretto Junior. 


In Disko Bay on the west coast of Greenland, 10 oxen from the 
transport ship are slaughtered to provide fresh meat, equipment is 
transferred to the Erebus and the Terror, and the crew members tra- 
psouseaiel write the last letters for their family. Before the final 
departure of the expedition, five men were released 
from their obligations and sent home on the Rattler 
gvooten;and the Barretto Junior, reducing the crew to 129 
men, divided between the two ships. The expedition 
was last seen by Europeans in early August 1845, 
when Captains Dannett and Robert Martin of the 
whalers Prince of Wales and Enterprise encountered 
““ Erebus and Terror in Baffin Sea, then waiting to 

\ -sgood conditions for crossing Lancaster Sound. 

. By order of the Admiralty, the expedition embarked 
on one of the most difficult passages in the Arctic: 
the Victoria Strait and in September 1846 the two 
\ships were trapped by the ice northwest of the island 
of Roi-Guillaume where the crews must winter for 
more than a year. 


Franklin and his men spent the winter of 1845-1846 on Beechey 
Island, where three crew members, already dead by then, were 
buried. In 1846, the Erebus and the Terror left Beechey Island and 
sailed south from Peel Sound to King William Island. The ships 
remained trapped in the ice off King William Island in September 
1846 and could no longer sail. According to a note dated April 25, 
1848 left on the island by Fitzjames and Crozier, Franklin died on 
June 11, 1847, and the crew wintered on King William Island in 
1846-1847 and 1847-1848. The crew then planned to set out on foot 
on April 26, 1848, towards the Back River in present-day Nunavut 
in Canada. 


A message placed under a cairn by Bosun Charles Frederick Des yoy Fk We 
Voeux and Lieutenant John Gore specifies that nine officers and fif- 
teen men are already dead. The rest will die on the way, most of 
them on the island, and another 30 or 40 on the northern coast of the 
continent, hundreds of kilometers from the closest representatives of 
Western civilization. 


In April 1848 Franklin and 24 of his men were killed and the rest of 
the crew abandoned the ships to try to descend south towards the 
Back River, under the command of Francis Crozier. The last trace of 
the expedition is a note left by Crozier under a cairn on King 
William Island. All 128 crew will die. 


Three years after their departure, and without news of them, pressed 
in particular by Jane Griffin, Franklin's wife, the British Admiralty 
launched a search campaign for the missing expedition. Motivated 
in part by Franklin's fame, in part by an Admiralty reward, many Be 

later expeditions would want to join in the search. Several of these ; id Riipritkctaggiors Lge gy : rebel ‘as ore as 
ships converge offshore from the east coast of Beechey Island where APE found : or, if more convenient, to deliver it for that purpose to the British 
the first vestiges of the expedition will be found, including the 3: Consul at the nearest Port. 
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the graves of three crew members who died during the first winter- 
ing. Explorers John Rae, then Francis Leopold McClintock, one by 
acquiring objects and testimonies from the Inuit, the other by dis- 
covering in a cairn a note on the fate of the expedition, provide a 
weak beam of clues on the moments preceding the loss of the expe- 
dition. Britain officially declares that the crew died in service on 
March 31, 1854 


Over the next 150 years, other expeditions, explorers and scientists 
would try to put the pieces of the puzzle together, to understand 
what happened next. 


Historical posterity 

Victorian heroes 

For years after the demise of the Franklin Expedition, Victorian 
media portrayed Franklin as a hero, who led his men in the quest for 
the Northwest Passage. A statue of Franklin will be erected in his 
home town of Spilsby, with the inscription "Sir John Franklin - The 
discoverer of the Northwest Passage", another in Westminster 
Abbey, with the dedication "to Sir John Franklin and to those who 
died with him discovering the Northwest Passage"81. One finally in 
Tasmania bears a similar inscription crediting Franklin with 
Amundsen's feat. Although the question of the expedition's fate, 
including the possibility of cannibalism, was widely debated, British 
public support for Franklin was unwavering during the Victorian 
era. 


In remembrance of the lost expedition, one of the districts of the 
Northwest Territories was known as the District of Franklin before a 
territorial redistricting in 1999. 
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The End of the Northwest Passage Myth 
Gjoa Expedition. 
The most important immediate consequence of Franklin's last expe- 
dition, and of the relief expeditions that searched for it, was the 
mapping of many thousands of miles of previously unknown coast- 
line. As Richard Cyriax has noted, "the loss of the expedition will 
probably have added much more [geographical] knowledge than its 
return would have allowed." 
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The Gjga expedition was a maritime expedition commanded by the 
Norwegian Roald Amundsen between 1903 and 1905-1906 on the 
ship Gjga. It was the first successful navigation of the Northwest 
Passage - the passage that connects the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific 
Ocean through the great Canadian North -, ending this quest of sev- 
eral centuries. The navigation of the Northwest Passage is finally 
successful. 


The Northwest Passage was already dis- 
covered by land, in 1822, but it had 
never been crossed by a ship. Many 
attempts had been unsuccessfully con- 
fronted with the ice of the Canadian 
Arctic Archipelago and many explorers 
such as Jean Cabot, Jacques Cartier, 
John Davis, Martin Frobisher, Henry 
Hudson or even John Franklin had to 
give up their project. Roald Amundsen 
already had experience of polar condi- 
tions via the Belgian Antarctic 
Expedition. 


In December 1900, Amundsen met 
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command, Helmer Hanssen, a sailor and pilot experienced in Arctic 
navigation, Anton Lund, a sailor experienced in seal hunting, Peder 
Ristvedt (1873-1955) and Gustav Juel Wiik, two mechanics and for- 
mer soldier for the latter and, finally, Adolf Lindstrom (1866-1939), 
a cook. 


They navigate through Baffin Bay, Lancaster and Peel Sounds, then 
James Ross and Rae Sounds. Instead of going west of King William 
Island as John Franklin had done, Amundsen decided to follow its 
east coast2. On September 9, 1903, he anchored Gjga on the south 
coast of the island and spent two winters in a bay he named Gjoa 
Haven. The modest size of his ship and the limited number of crew 
proved to be an advantage for navigation in shallow water and the 
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management of supplies. 


During this long period, occupied with magnetic measurements, 
Amundsen moved closer to the Netsilik Inuit camp and patiently 
continued to learn the Inuit techniques to which Frederick Cook had 
introduced him. He learns to use sled dogs and to wear animal skin 
clothes!. After his third winter in the ice, he manages to force his 
way into the Beaufort Sea. Continuing south of Victoria Island, he 
left the Canadian Arctic Archipelago on August 17, 1905, thus 
becoming the first to cross the Northwest Passage, but had to stop to 
hibernate for one more winterl. The nearest telegraph station being 
800 kilometers away, Amundsen made a round trip overland to send 
a message reporting the success of the expedition, message sent on 
December 5, 1905. He finally 
reached the Bering Strait, then 
-gNome, on the Pacific coast of 

_ Alaska, on August 31, 19061. 
He finally sailed to San 
Francisco in California where 

F the expedition was welcomed on 
B= October 19, 1906 despite the 

ae : recent earthquake in the city. 
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Roald Amundsen put an end to 
~\the quest for the Northwest 
(Passage, but the latter remained 
“ eglected due to navigation dif- 
sos ficulties. It was not until 1942 
that another ship, the St. Roch 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and its skipper Sergeant 
= Henry Larsen, repeated the feat. 


DRAKE THE ENGLISH PRIVATEER 

Francis Drake was born around 1545 in Tavistcok in Devonshire 
into a Protestant family of 12 children. His father was a naval chap- 
lain. His career as a sailor began 
very early. He embarked on a 
modest merchant ship at the age 
of twelve or thirteen. Upon the 
death of the captain and owner, 
he takes charge of the ship, the 
"Judith"; he is about 20 years 
old. In 1567, he participated in 
an expedition of John Hawkins 
to Africa to buy slaves there and 





resell them in the colonies of the 


Leaving with five ships, he crossed the Strait of Magellan, was 
deported by the winds up to 57 degrees South, which enabled him to 
invalidate the presence of a southern continent at these latitudes and 
authorized him to assume the existence of a passage south of the 
Strait of Magellan. Towards the North, he took the opportunity to 
attack and plunder the Spanish colonies on the west coast of South 
America (Chile and Peru). He would have gone up to Vancouver 
along the coasts of North America, he would have come into posses- 
sion of a territory located on the outskirts of present-day San 
Francisco, and which bears his name: Drake's Bay. 

Sir Francis Drake Returning to Plymouth on September 27, 1580 
with a single ship the "Golden Hind"; he was knighted by Queen 
Elisabeth I in 1581. 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 
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the globe. To prepare for such an 
adventure, Drake forcibly seized 
maps and Portuguese sailors. 





Itinéraires des trois principales expéditions de Francis Drake 
(image Copyright © The Mariners' Museum, Newport News, VA, 2004 


Jacques Cartier (c. 1491-1557) 
New territories for the King of France 


Born around 1491 in Saint-Malo, France, Jacques Cartier had been 
sailing for several years when the King of France, Frangois I, sent 
him "to discover certain islands and countries where it is said that he 
must find a large quantity of 'gold and other rich things' and, if pos- 
sible, the route to Asia. 


In 1534, with 61 men, Cartier explored and named the shores of the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence. At that time, European fishermen only 
knew the Strait of Belle-Isle. Cartier took possession of the new ter- 
ritory in the name of the king, then, as most explorers of the time 
did, returned to France with two Amerindians (Taignoagny and 
Domagaya) abducted from Gaspé to obtain from them, he said. writ- 
ing, information. 


In 1535, guided by Taignoagny and Domagaya, Cartier became the 
first European to enter the St. Lawrence River as far as "Canada", 
the Iroquois name designating part of the region later known as 
Quebec. Faced with the refusal of the Amerindians of Stadaconé 
(Quebec) to accompany him, Cartier found other guides near the 
current town of Portneuf to take him to Hochelaga (Montreal). 
Wanting to impress the inhabitants of Hochelaga, Cartier put on a 
ceremonial costume, ordered his sailors to line up and entered the 
Iroquois village to the sound of "trumpets and other musical instru- 
ments", objects unknown to the locals. After the festivities, his hosts 
take him to the summit of Mount Royal, from where they explain to 
him the great waterways of the river, showing him the river and the 
rivers on the horizon coming from the great freshwater seas of the 
Where is. They also tell him that the gold, silver and copper objects 
in their possession come from the northwest. Cartier concludes that 
the passage to Asia is not very far. 


Page taken from the account of Cartier's travels written by Ramusio 
(Ramusio 1565, 448) 


[ Translation. ] 

"And it was told and shown us by signs, by the three countrymen 
who had led us, that there were three other places of water on the 
said river, like that where our boats were; but we could not under- 
stand what distance there was between one and the other, for lack of 
language. Then they showed us by signs that, past the said jumps, 
we could navigate more than three moons on the river. [...] and 
without let us make no request or sign to them, they took the chain 
of the captain's whistle, which is of silver, and a dagger handle, 
which was of brass yellow as gold, which hung by the side of one of 
our fellow sailors, and showed that it came from upstream of the 
said river, [...] The captain showed them red copper, which they call 
caignetdazé, indicating towards the said place and asking by signs if 
it came from there. And they started shaking their heads, saying no, 
showing that he was from Saguenay 

ui is the opposite of the previous one. " 


Unable to cross the Lachine rapids with his ships and having few 
supplies, Cartier returned to winter in Stadacona. The French traded 
European goods for game with the Aboriginal peoples. But these 
foods are not enough. Twenty-five French people died of scurvy 
before Native Americans taught Cartier that an herbal tea called 
"annedda", made with evergreen tree foliage and bark, could cure 
scurvy in less than eight days. On May 6, 1536, Cartier returned to 
France with ten Amerindians, including Chief Donnacona, to repeat 
their stories about the gold and silver found in the "Kingdom of 
Saguenay" located in the Northern Interior of Quebec. . None of 
these natives returned to America. 


The king, convinced of the need to establish a colony and further 
explore the country and its minerals, appointed Jean-Francois de La 
Rocque de Roberval, one of his courtiers, to lead a new expedition 
which included between 400 and 700 men and women, whom he 
must govern. Cartier was named Captain General and Master Pilot 
of the Vessels. Roberval was slow to leave, so Cartier weighed 
anchor on vessels. 
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Roberval was slow to leave, so Cartier weighed anchor first and from others. what are ours descended into the earth, no young fools 


landed in August 1541 at the place we know today as Cap-Rouge, by pastime, vicious however & irrational, as if by a way of tyranny 
where he established the Charlesbourg-Royal colony. This is the cut arms & legs to some of these poor people, only they said to try, 
first attempt at French colonization in Canada. Cartier had gold and if their swords cut well, notwithstanding that these poor Barbarians 
quartz crystals mined, which he believed to be diamonds, then had received them humanely with all kindness & friendship. And 


returned to Hochelaga to cross the Lachine Rapids. The difficulty thus since then have not allowed any Christians to approach & set 
and the length of the portage as well as the description of many sub- foot on their shores & limits, [...]" 
sequent rapids discouraged the crew. ; WER ph aS —— 7 













On his return to Charlesbourg-Royal, the hostility of the 
Amerindians revealed an important incident. Only the testimonies o 
Thévet and a few Basque fishermen reveal its contents: young scat- 
terbrains, eager to show the effectiveness of their sword, would 
have cut the limbs of some Amerindians! This resulted in reprisals 
that claimed the lives of 35 Cartier men. After a winter spent under 
the constant threat of attack, Cartier returned to France. He crosses 
Roberval near Newfoundland and refuses to obey his order to turn 
back. 


The explorer will be blamed for his disobedience to his superior, the} © 
failure of this first attempt at settlement, and his false diamonds and } 

other minerals which he had believed to be gold or silver. He died 
in Saint-Malo in 1557. First to make known the St. Lawrence River, 
its people and its natural resources to Europeans, Cartier received a | 
better reception in history than he had in his time. ¢ 





3 \. i Ne me SSS eee 
In a passage describing how Native Americans made torches, Map of Newfoundland and Acadia 
Thévet explains the slow pace of colonization: Pierre Detcheverry, 1689. 


Illuminated manuscript on vellum 
"Thus they wanted to defend themselves against the first, who went Bn Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE SH PF 25 DIV1 P 2 
to discover their country, making an effort, with a few grits & oils, © National Library of France 
to set fire at night to the ships of the others approached on the shore 
of the sea. Of which ours inform of this enterprise, gave such an This Basque map of Newfoundland was drawn in Plaisance, the 
order that they were in no way inconvenienced. However, Ihave _ French capital of the island, founded in 1660 on the south coast to 
heard that these poor Indians only engineered this enterprise, justly defend French whalers and cod fishers, mostly Basques, against the 
and with good reason, considering the wrong they had received English. Most of the names are in the Basque language. 
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Louis Franquelin, 1702. 

Manuscript on vellum, 47.5 x 63.5 cm 

BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE DD-2987 (8536 RES) 
© National Library of France 

Jacques Cartier and the discovery of Canada 

But the Breton Jacques Cartier resumed his projects. In 1534 he rec- 
ognizes that Newfoundland is an island; in 1536 he went up the St. 
Lawrence to Hochelaga (on the present site of Montreal), where he 
wintered and where he came into contact with the natives, with the 
savages, to give them the name which would henceforth be in use 
since the 16th century among the French in America. In 1541, he 
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vajeven landed a few colonists who were to settle in 
‘') the country under the direction of Roberval, 
(appointed viceroy; but in 1545 they had to be repa- 
aeea triated. Although poorly literate, Jacques Cartier 
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would have given the country the name of Canada 
4 (from an Iroquois word which would mean meeting 
p of huts), known however under the more political 
‘ * name of New France. But the struggle with Charles 
ary 2 |V was about to begin again, soon followed by civil 
si: a“ wars, and, for the first time, the necessities of 
France's European policy were about to hamper the 
44 colonizing work of this country in America. Henri 
24. II, Francois II and Charles IX forgot Canada; 
S09. Henry III only thinks of it for a moment to grant a 
# vain title to a courtier. It is true that the French 
sailors continued their fruitful fishing campaigns 
Pa on the banks of Newfoundland and that they even 
i \ began the fur trade with the Indians. The second 
7 R voyage took one hundred and twelve men on three 
b PASS) ships of the Royal Navy, equipped and provisioned 
Let f 4, for fifteen months. This time, Cartier found the 
SRS Se-gay mouth of the St. Lawrence and went up the river to 
ZA 2 gee Hochelaga, an "Iroquoian" village surrounded by 
~ fields of corn. After a harsh winter and a deadly 
epidemic, the expedition brought back to France ten Indians kid- 
napped by surprise who told what was expected of them: their coun- 
try concealed gold and silver mines as well as spices. Jacques 
Cartier's personal nautical charts (we know that they existed) disap- 
peared shortly after his death. The lack of a copy or exemplar kept 
for the king suggests that this experienced navigator may not have 
doubled as a seasoned hydrographer and that his surveys were not 
considered usable. Cartographers from Dieppe, on the other hand, 
integrated into their works the results of his travels, in particular the 
gulf and the valley of the St. Lawrence, represented with a great 
richness of authentic details, although with inexact proportions. 
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Jacques Cartier would have remained in oblivion if the young nation 
of Quebec, after the insurrections of 1837 and 1838 against English 
domination, had not needed a national hero. Very few years were 
enough to make the Saint-Malo navigator, of whom we did not 
know at the start neither the effigy nor the dates of birth and death, 
one of the most glorious Quebecers. At the same time, he became 
one of the great men of Saint-Malo, the object of popular veneration 
in Brittany and throughout France. Jacques Cartier "discovering 
Canada" took its place in school textbooks between Joan of Arc at 
the stake and Colbert encouraging factories. Before being twice pro- 
moted to national hero, the Saint-Malo navigator had been a ship's 
boy, a novice, then a sailor, finally master of the ship. He had gone 
through all the rungs of the hard job of the sea, but he did not pos- 
sess the scientific and humanistic culture of a Verrazano. 


Ten years after the latter, however, and, as often, following a combi- 
nation of circumstances, he was appointed by Francois ler "captain 
and pilot for the king, in charge of traveling and going to the 
Newfoundlands". He had the mission to search for certain islands 
and countries where, it was said, there were large quantities of gold 
and wealth. Since the dazzling success of the Spaniards, the yellow 
metal haunted people's minds more than ever. 


It was in this desire to bring wealth back to the king to replenish the 
cost of the expedition that Cartier made the mistake of discovering 
diamonds, a mountain of diamonds which he hastened to name Cap 
Diamant in the town of Quebec. Unfortunately for him, the dia- 
monds brought back to France were considered quartz with no com- 
mercial value. Ditto for the discovered gold ore which metamor- 
phosed on the way back into iron pyrite. 


The French now knew that the Gulf of St. Lawrence did not open a 
sea route to the Far East. Nevertheless, the presence of this wide 
river made them hope for a river communication with the other 
coast of the continent. They searched for it, languidly, for more than 
a century. Parallel to the continuation of the exploration thus took 


place a first colonization. 


New France depicted in this 1702 map includes almost all of North 
America but its "capital" remains Quebec, a rapidly expanding port 
shown in the cartouche. The cohabitation with the Indian tribes, list- 
ed in the map, is shown here in a peaceful light. Samuel Champlain 
was the real founder of New France, with the creation of Quebec in 
1608. To achieve his objectives, cultivate the lands of Acadia, set up 
trading posts for trappers and "coureurs des bois", find the On his 
way to California and thereby to China and the Spice Islands, he 
sought the assistance of certain native tribes, thus attracting much 
hostility. The explorer suggests instead that this river could offer 
France the coveted passage to China. If French settlement in 
America was the King's great project, access to China was 
Champlain's. He is convinced that the source of the river is in Lake 
Zubgara, a body of water located further west that was found on 
maps from the end of the 16th century. Finally, it was the informa- 
tion provided by the Amerindians on the existence of an immense 
inland sea (The Great Lakes) that would decide him to found a 
French colony in Quebec. The name "Quebec" comes from an 
Algonquin word meaning "narrow passage", designating the narrow- 
ing of the St. Lawrence River in front of present-day Quebec City. 
Convinced that the St. Lawrence River provides access not only to 
the Great Lakes but also to another river that would flow into the 
Gulf of California, he understood that by controlling Quebec and 
fortifying it, France not only controlled a large part from the conti- 
nent but in addition, the passage to China. 


By founding the first French colony in America in Quebec in 1608, 
Champlain satisfied the wishes of the King while maintaining his 
project of discovering this famous passage to China. He will believe 
in this hypothesis all his life 
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Manuscrit d dent auteur serait Samuel de Champlain OSamuel de 
Champlain/Bibliothéque nationale de France 
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Battle of Long Sault 


The Battle of Long Sault was fought in May 1660 by 17 settlers 
from New France, with 40 Huron allies and 4 Algonquins against 
several hundred Iroquois in an abandoned fort on the Ottawa River 
at Long-Sault. Adam Dollard des Ormeaux and all his companions 
perished there. Despite the French defeat, the Iroquois ceased raids 
on Ville-Marie (now Montreal). 


context 
Since 1657, the Iroquois and the French had been at open war. The 
Iroquois raided all over New France, both in Ville-Marie and Trois- 
Rivieres. Many colonists even thought of returning to France. Even 
the Montagnais Innu of Sept-iles, in 1659, for several years, "did 

not dare to go to Tadoussac for fear of the Iroquois". 
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In the spring of 1660, Adam Dollard des Ormeaux was ordered by 
Governor Paul Chomedey de Maisonneuve to mount an expedition 
with the intention of ambushing the Iroquois warriors, who were 
said to have been seen approaching from the west in an attempt to 
attack Ville-Marie and the French settlers. Against the advice of sea- 
soned Native American warriors, Dollard and a group of 17 inexpe- 
rienced young Frenchmen therefore left Fort Ville-Marie, crossed 
what is known today as Lac des Deux Montagnes, and headed up 
the Ottawa River. Dollard and his party were accompanied by 40 
Huron allies and four Algonquins, including Annaotaha known as an 
exceptional Huron warrior leader. After 10 days of canoeing on the 
St. Lawrence and the Ottawa River, they landed on May 1| near an 
abandoned fort not far from the Long-Sault rapids. 
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The Iroquois Attack warriors against such a small number (17 French and 6 

Shortly after their arrival at Long-Sault, on May 2, Dollard's group = Amerindians), that they did not continue their attack on Ville-Marie 
was attacked by the Iroquois vanguard. This was made up of 200 to and abandoned their plan to annihilate the colony. 

300 warriors. After a brief fight, the Iroquois called in reinforce- 
ments and expected a force of about 700 ? 
Iroquois, including 500 Mohawks and 
Oneiouts. The French therefore took refuge 
in the fort (without a door) and managed to" 
hold out against the large number of Be 
Iroquois for a week until the water and the © 
gunpowder ran out. Iroquois reinforce- | 
ments arrived on May 8. A few Hurons 
who fought with the Iroquois (having been > 
adopted by the Iroquois from other battles) = 
began to persuade their brothers to join the = 
Iroquois to avoid certain death if they 
remained with the French. This stratagem 
succeeded and many Huron warriors, who | 
had been in combat with the French, : 
defected to join the ranks of the Iroquois. 


On August 19 of the same year, 
Médard Chouart des Groseilliers 
and Pierre-Esprit Radisson arrived 
in Ville-Marie laden with furs, 
which revived the economy of the 
colony. 


























= _ The group 

=== For the French around Dollard 

des Ormeaux, we find Jacques 

Boisseau, René Doussin, Jean 
~Valets, Blaise Juillet, Jacques 

» Brassier, Jean Tavernier, Nicolas 
A<Tablemont, Laurent Hébert, 
§ Alonié de Lestre, Nicolas 
= sJosselin, Robert Jurie, Louis 
~ M Martin, Christophe Augier , Eti- 
*enne Robin, Jean Lecompte, 
‘Simon Grenet, Francois Crusson, 
sNicolas Duval and Mathurin 
Soulard. 


With the loss of their allies, the fate of MS 
Dollard and his companions was sealed, as # 
only 22 men remained in the fort. The 
Iroquois awaited their reinforcements 
before the final assault on the French. On S 
May 12, 1660, the loss of the small group # For the Hurons, there is Chief 
was caused by a barrel of gunpowder ; ; P * Annaotaha, who commanded 
thrown by Dollard which exploded inside the caieade killing wie forty 3 warriors from Ouches: Satiatontawa was the first surviving 
wounding several men and opening a breach in their defenses [ref. Huron to arrive in Ville-Marie. The second was Louis Taondechoren 
necessary]. This allowed the Iroquois to enter the fort. All but nine —_ who arrived in Ville-Marie on June 3 to describe the battle. Joseph 
of Dollard's party were killed in the siege or in the final assault. Of | Soudouskon arrived in Quebec on June 25. The last Huron survivor 
the nine survivors who were taken prisoner, all were tortured and Ignace Tsanhoby also arrived in Quebec, October 7, 1660, "with his 
killed, except one Frenchman. fingers cut and burned" to tell the whole story. 


The Iroquois were so disconcerted to have lost more than eighty 
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il? Frontenac, who wanted to extend his influ- 
- ence to unoccupied regions. His surveys 

Re and maps were the first to record features 

* of the Canadian landscape, French settle- 

* ments and scenes of Indian life. 


» This map by the engineer of New France 

 Franquelin gives an account of the French 
>> settlement in the Saint-Laurent valley in 
~~ 1678. The evocation of the relief is com- 
'_pleted by images of the fauna, the flora and 
the natives. 


a ~The territorial apogee of New France had 
“been reached in 1712. As early as 1713, the 
* Treaty of Ryswick granted England Hudson 
_Bay, Acadia and Newfoundland over which 
~ France nevertheless retained a right. until 

'. 1904. The fabulous richness of the cod 

if * banks of Newfoundland always attracted a 
i growing number of fishermen from all the 
aq French provinces. Evidence of these regu- 
lar trips, rare Basque navigation maps have 
Sbeen preserved. 
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Map to be used for the clarification of the paper “terrier of New 
France 

Louis Franquelin, 1678. 

Manuscript 

BnF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE SH ARCH-23 B 
© National Library of France 





With the reign of Louis XIV and the ministry of Colbert, the influ- 
ence of the metropolis on New France was strengthened. In the last 
quarter of the 17th century, a hydrographic engineer named Jean- 
Baptiste Franquelin was established in Quebec to assist Intendant 


After the loss of these territories, the French only possessed, for dry- 
ing cod, Cape Breton Island, which became Ile Royale. In order to 
protect themselves there from English attacks, in 1717 they chose a 
safe haven which they fortified to make it impregnable and which 
they named Louisbourg. Nothing was spared for the construction of 
the city, made of stones and bricks from Europe and which soon had 
4,000 inhabitants with a traffic of 500 ships per year. Lost and 
recaptured many times, Louisbourg had to surrender definitively in 
1758. 
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Lan du fort des Sauvages Natchez blocked by the French on January 
20, 1731 and destroyed on the 25th of the said month, 1731. 
Drawing, pen, Indian ink wash and watercolour, 44 x 67 cm 

BnF, Department of Prints and Photography, EST VD-21 (3) - © 
National Library of France 


The Natchez, one of the most powerful Indian tribes in Louisiana, 
revolted in 1729 by massacring 238 Frenchmen. The repression was 
brutal and bloody. Destroyed two years later, they survived in litera- 
ture thanks to Chateaubriand. 


It was under the government of Frontenac that Father Marquette and 
Joliet penetrated to the confluence of the Missouri and the 
Mississippi, the first even went to die on the shores of Lake 
Superior. Cavelier de la Salle devoted twenty years (from 1668 until 
his assassination in 1688) to reconnoitre the course of the 
Mississippi, from the country of the Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This immense territory was added to the domains of the king under 
ae name of Louisiana; it was to form a separate colony from 

anada. 


In April 1682, Cavelier de la Salle, with his Jesuit associate Father 
Hennepin, completed their discovery by descending the river from 
end to end and solemnly baptized Louisiana an immense region 
whose limits no one yet knew. 
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Map of the course of Ohio to serve as intelligence of General 
Collot's travels 

Joseph Warin, 1796. 

Pen, gouache and watercolour. 13 sheets assembled in one card, 
146 x 293 cm 

BnF, Department of eis and Plans, CPL GE A-664 

© National Library of France 


However, he never managed to find the mouth of the Mississippi by 
sea, hampered by the many ramifications of the delta, the swamps 
and the shoals. Lemoyne d'Iberville (who also had a religious 
acolyte in the person of Father Marest) was the first to achieve this 
in 1698. He established a military base on the edge of the Gulf of 
Mexico and founded truly Louisiana, a strategic colony whose mis- 
sion was to thwart the growth of the English empire in America. 
Like that of New France, its poe was slow and its major problem 
remained that of settlement: French America had the space, but 
English America had the men. Louisiana, let us remember, was sold 
by Bonaparte to the United States in 1803. 


Discovering Louisiana 


In August 1679, Cavelier de La Salle set sail near Niagara Falls and 
became the first European to navigate the Great Lakes Erie, Huron 
and Michigan. Two attempted expeditions interspersed with con- 
flicts with the Indians were necessary to reach the Mississippi in 
February 1682. On April 9, Cavelier de La Salle took possession, in 
the name of King Louis XIV, of all the territory extending from the 
Great Lakes to at the mouth of the Mississippi and named it 
Louisiana. This means that all of the territories between the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence and the Gulf of Mexico are in French hands and 
bypass the English colonies on the Atlantic coast to the west. Some 
historians have called this rush to the south an "imperialist" act, that 
is, an act of encirclement and blockade of the British colonies. 
Given the ignorance of the territory and the imprecision of the geo- 
graphical maps of the period 1680-1685, this seems unlikely. 
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Cavelier de La Salle returned to America in the fall of 1684, with 
the title of Governor of Louisiana, at the head of an expedition made 
up of four ships and nearly three hundred people. The explorer does 
not find the mouth of the Mississippi and the place where he had 
placed a plaque and a cross in April 1682 (the navigation of the time 
does not allow the longitude to be determined with precision). This 
expedition was a resounding failure: between the grounding of the 
ships, the hostility of the Amerindians and the mutinies of the sur- 
vivors, Cavelier de La Salle was assassinated on March 19, 1687 
near Navatosa (Texas). 


A colony in the making 

The settlement of Louisiana is particularly difficult to achieve: the 
king does not hesitate to resort to the deportations of vagrants, pris- 
oners, prostitutes... contrary to what is practiced in Canada. 
Louisiana remained a neglected colony until the end of Louis XIV's 
wars in Europe. The state did not have the financial means to main- 
tain it and the new settlers were unable to feed themselves without 
the supplies provided by the Native Americans. In 1718, the French 
government, that is to say the regent Philippe d'Orléans, authorized 
the foundation of New Orleans. This region grew in importance 
with the John Law System and the creation of his Western trading 
company: it was the beginning of the establishment of slavery in 
Louisiana, on the model of the West Indies. 

Before the sale of Louisiana, France recovers this territory 

Before Louisiana was sold to the United States, it had already been 
ceded once to Spain. It was Louis XV who, in 1763, had abandoned 





Atentic Ovean this immense territory, ranging from present-day Louisiana to 


Canada (more than 22% of the current size of the United States). 
After the establishment of the Consulate in 1799, which saw 
Napoleon Bonaparte take power in France, the situation changed. 
He wishes to recover Louisiana to develop his policy in America. A 
secret agreement is concluded with Spain in 1800. The Treaty of 
San Ildefonso indicates that Spain will retrocede Louisiana in 


> AR ee 2 . . . . i 
© pa + exchange for territories in Italy, this retrocession to take place later. 


The sale of Louisiana recorded in 1803 

Quickly, Napoleon Bonaparte realizes that he will not be able to 
fight on several fronts, in America and in Europe. At the same time, 
English and Americans get wind of the Treaty of San Ildefonso. The 
United States then proposed to France to buy Louisiana, President 
Thomas Jefferson being aware that this would make it possible to 
double its territory. Napoleon is in favor of this solution, because he 
does not think he can defend this territory against the English, and 
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because in the longer term, he imagines that the Americans will 
become rivals of the British Empire. Spain officially cedes 
Louisiana to France on November 30, 1803, and on December 20, 
France signs the sale of Louisiana to the United States. France sold 
Louisiana to the United States for 60 million francs, which allowed 
Napoleon Bonaparte to partially finance his military campaigns. 
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Silver and gold inflows into France 


The French installations in America, in particular Louisiana and 
Santo Domingo, constituted privileged bases for commercial 
exchanges with the Spanish colonies (Mexico, Peru, Colombia). 
They are very important for the transit of silver piastres and, to a 
lesser extent, gold coins, to the monetary manufacturing workshops 
of the kingdom. 


France also obtained American silver and gold from Seville, the 
point of arrival and entry point for precious metals for the whole of 
Europe from the 16th to the 18th century. In 1503, the Casa de 
Contratacion was created, a colonial administration dependent on 
the Spanish crown, which held the monopoly of trade with Spanish 
America. Piastres and ingots, 
bought by French merchants 
in Cadiz, were melted down 
in the workshops of Bayonne 
(13% of silver coin produc- 
tion between 1726 and 1774), 
Pau (10% of production), 
Rennes, Montpellier , 
Bordeaux, Toulouse and 
Perpignan, which struck 
almost exclusively silver 
crowns. . 


In a 1786 memorandum 
drawn up by the French 
Commerce Office, we learn 
that France "receives" each 
year from Spain a mass of 
silver ranging between 60 
and 80 million pounds tour- 
naments since 1755. Of this 
annual amount collected, 30 





to 40 million are converted into monetary cash. We can therefore 
say that a very large part of the coins circulating in the kingdom 
from the 1750s are in fact Spanish silver and gold (80 to 90% silver 
for 10 to 20% silver). 'gold). 


The movement of precious metals 

Half of the Hispanic silver and gold that enter France leave for the 
needs of international trade with Northern Europe (United 
Provinces, Sweden, Russia, Hamburg, etc.), with the Levant ( or 
Middle East) and especially with India and China which absorb a 
considerable amount of money. France buys luxury goods there 
(spices, textiles, porcelain, etc.) but sells very little there. Coin ship- 
ments to Asia during the 18th century represented at least a quarter 
of France's metallic stock. 
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Ecu d'argent de Louis XIll, frappé en 1642 ; premier poincon de Warin, monnaie de 
Matignon, Paris. © Wikimedia Commons, domaine public. 


PIRATES AND PRIVATEERS IN NEW FRANCE 


From its earliest years, New France saw its destiny linked to acts of 
piracy. Following the exploration voyages of Jacques Cartier, Jean- 
Francois de La Rocque de Roberval received, in 1540, the mission to 
found a French colony in the Saint-Laurent valley. In order to finance 
his future colony, Roberval did not hesitate to scour the English 
Channel and capture several English ships under the fallacious pretext 
that they were transporting Spanish goods. In the collective imagina- 
tion, the adventures of pirates and corsairs are most often associated 
with tropical seas. However, New France has a rich history in the field 
of maritime plunder, either as a victim or as an aggressor. 


In 1543, Roberval was at the head of a fleet that attacked the city of 
Baracoa (Cuba), ransomed Havana (Cuba) and then plundered small 
settlements along the coasts of Venezuela and Colombia. In 
Colombia, Roberval easily managed to capture the port of Santa 
Marta on July 16, 1543, because the Spanish garrison, busy putting 
down an Indian revolt, was then absent. The Roberval crews had a 
field day, going so far as to empty the churches, then burn the town, 
carry away the fort's guns and sink all the ships! 

The following year, thanks to the complicity of a Spanish renegade, 
Roberval seized the city of Cartagena (Colombia) without firing a 
shot, on the night of July 24, 1544. Roberval had only one man 
wounded during the of this audacious move and he gets his hands on 
a fortune. 


Despite the protests of the English ambassador, the King of France 
closes his eyes. The attempted colonization of Roberval on the shores 
of the Saint-Lawrence will be a failure, and our man is back in France 
in 1543, completely penniless. How to bail out if not by pirating the 
galleons returning from the rich colonies of South America. 
Moreover, for the predators of the seas, it was easy to get supplies on 
the Grand Banks while waiting for the passage of a galleon; it was 
enough to plunder the cod fishermen whose ships, often defenseless, 
contained victuals, anchors, ropes, etc. The English corsairs and 


pirates, in particular, will crack down on the Spanish, Portuguese, 
Basque or French Newfoundlands... and even English! Among these 
English corsairs, let us remember Bernard Drake, brother of the 
famous Francis Drake. Bernard Drake reached Newfoundland in 
1585, capturing a wealthy Portuguese galleon returning from Brazil, 
and then attacking the Spanish and Lusitanian fishing fleet on the 
Grand Banks. 


Peter Easton, nicknamed the "master pirate", is one of the outstanding 
figures among the English pirates who plundered the Newfoundlands. 
Easton reached the Grand Banks around the years 1610-1612, at the 
head of "ten good well-mounted sailboats" and he then undertook to 
systematically strip the fishing vessels he encountered on his way. At 
the port of Saint-Jean (T.-N.), 30 English ships were sacked by Easton 
and in Ferryland (T.-N.), it was the turn of French and Portuguese 
boats to be emptied of their content. After accumulating over two mil- 
lion pounds in gold, Easton left Newfoundland for the Mediterranean 
in the hope of capturing Spanish galleons there. Easton will end his 
days at the court of Savoy where, his booty helping, he will receive 
the title of marquis. 


The pirate Bartholomew Roberts is also one of these thugs who ruled 
the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. In June 1720 Roberts appeared in 
Trepas Bay (NL) with his ship, the Royal Rover, "flying a black flag 
at the masthead, drums beating and trumpets sounding." Twenty ships 
are then anchored in the port. Roberts and his men "burned and sank 
every ship except one Bristol galley, destroyed the fisheries and the 
workshops of the poor inhabitants without the slightest remorse, with- 
out the slightest hesitation". Roberts armed the Bristol galley with six- 
teen guns and continued his raid by capturing a dozen French ships, 
including a 26-gun ship, which he renamed the Royal Fortune. With 
this ship, Roberts seizes ten English vessels, notably the Samuel, of 
London, which contains a rich cargo. After committing all this havoc 
in just one month, Roberts and his men leave finally Newfoundland 
for the Antilles. 


But the English are far from having the monopoly of piracy on the 
Grand Banks; in 1721, a French pirate ship, carrying sixteen guns and 
200 crewmen commanded by a certain Lobé, captured nineteen fish- 
ing vessels, including the Marie and the Sainte-Anne de Nantes. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER IS NOT SPARE 

By its geographical position, located well inside the North American 
continent, the city of Quebec seems sheltered from pirates and cor- 
sairs. However, in 1629, the city fell into the hands of the corsair fleet 
of the Kirke brothers, English citizens, but natives of Dieppe. Quebec 
will not be returned to France until 1632, this city having been cap- 
tured in peacetime. But it was in October 1690 that the city of Quebec 
experienced its worst corsair threat with the appearance of a fleet of 
32 ships commanded by Sir William Phips. Enriched by the discov- 
ery of a Spanish shipwreck filled with gold off the coast of Haiti, 
William Phips is propelled to the forefront of the colonial elite by his 
fortune. In the spring of the year 1690, he successfully attacked 
Acadia and he then boasted of having looted at Port-Royal "the 
church [...] and continued to loot at sea, on land, and also under the 
surface of the ground, in their gardens". Emboldened by his Acadian 
successes, William Phips proposed to the authorities of New England 
to take possession of Quebec, a military operation which would be 
financed... by the sacking of the city! We know the rest; the siege of 
Phips will be a failure and his forced gamble will bring the state of 
Massachusetts to the brink of bankruptcy, not to mention the loss of 
men and ships. 


The St. Lawrence was therefore not without danger against the "skim- 
mer of the seas" In 1686, a small fishing vessel leaving Quebec with 
a crew of "eighteen good sailors" was captured on the river by a ves- 
sel" forban "having on board 60 men, of which "the greater part [is] 
French and mounted with ten pieces of cannon". Governor Jacques- 
René de Brisay de Denonville then demanded from France that "you 
provide us with navigation and guarantee us against this piracy which 
greatly worries our merchants and our fishermen". However, in 1694, 
it was the turn of a ship from La Rochelle, the Saint-Joseph, to be cap- 


tured on the Saint-Lawrence River by a "Jamaica privateer". 


Many "Canadians" are seduced by this way of serving the crown of 
France. By their warlike skill and their reputation as sharpshooters, 
the Canadians seem to have been excellent candidates for privateer- 
ing. In 1705, Antoine-Denis Raudot tells us that "the skill of a 
Canadian to shoot well" saves a French warship on which he is on 
board. This ship is then pursued by a Flemish corsair, one of whose 
sailors, perched on the top of the mainmast, floods the deck of the 
French ship with grenades. But this "Canadian noticed it and killed 
with a shotgun blast the one who was doing them all this harm. 'up, 
and a third was also killed". 


Although the corsair crews were recruited throughout the territory of 
New France, it was in the city of Quebec that the network of shipown- 
ers who financed these warlike expeditions was concentrated. Among 
these shipowners, let us mention Louis Prat, a simple innkeeper in 
Quebec, who decided to join, in 1704, the "race of the enemies of the 
State". Prat finances the construction of the ship the foyber, which, 
once at sea, captures the English frigate the Pembroke Galley. Buoyed 
by this success, Prat will build several other ships intended for priva- 
teering, so that in 1716 the colonial authorities recognize that through 
him "we have devoted ourselves here to the construction of vessels by 
the example he set". For the year 1707 alone, four vessels were armed 
at Quebec for privateering; the Joybert and the Phillipeau, each carry- 
ing 50 crewmen, a hundred corsairs embarked on the Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires and finally 60 others boarded the ship La Biche. 
Although research remains fragmented, these data show that priva- 
teering activity is indeed present in the Port of Québec. 


The career of John Outlaw, for example, is surprising; this captain of 
a ship in the service of the Hudson's Bay Company was captured by 
Pierre Le Moyne d'Iberville in 1687. Outlaw then entered the service 
of France under the orders of Governor Frontenac. 


AN OUTLAW PRIVATEER IN NEW FRANCE 


Outlaw was from the great parish of Stepney, now Limehouse in the 
heart of London. Ratcliff Street, where he lived, was on the banks of 
the Thames. His father, also a captain, bore the same first name. 
John Outlaw, an English privateer, captain and geographer, who had 
led a great adventure in Hudson's Bay. Twice, the man had been 
taken prisoner by the French before passing definitively on the side 
of France. 





Outlaw had even been able to gain Frontenac's confidence to the 
point that the latter had entrusted him with important missions, the 
last of which was as a ship's captain in Boston waters. This last 
mandate will have been fatal to him. 


The profession of corsair was not easy. In addition to having to con- 
trol the impetuous character of his crew, he had to know how to 
maneuver the vessels with skill in extremely difficult conditions, not 
to mention the considerable risks represented by the attack of enemy 
ships. 


RACE LETTER 
"Louis de Buade Count of 
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The rumor of Captain Outlaw leaving for a racing war (piracy) had 
been circulating for some time. Recruiting volunteers was no small 
task. It is said that buccaneers were sometimes forcibly engaged, 
more or less kidnapped from city taverns after getting drunk. Be that 
as it may, rare are the men who want to risk their lives in this kind 
of expedition. We may dangle them considerable gains, in reality, 
salaries are uncertain. They depend on taking from enemy ships. 
Despite everything, there are always a few whimsical fellows or idle 
soldiers who are ready to face all the dangers. 


These men have nothing to inherit. They have no family in New 
France, but in the event of their disappearance, they want at least to 
be sure of going to paradise, and they count on their friend, general- 
ly the village priest, to "pray for their souls" and they "offer their 
share of the spoils if they come to die". They say they have com- 
plete confidence in their friend and rely on "his piety, devotion and 
gratitude." 


All things considered, by giving their backing to corsair operations, 
the States benefited from a military fleet at little cost. The vessels 
were financed by private merchants. The latter of course expected to 
derive some profit from it. 


It seems indeed that Outlaw has not remained inactive. The gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, William Stoughton, writes in a letter dated 
September 13, 1697, that: 


"This coast was lately infested by a small French privateer from 
Canada, an Outlaw, an English renegade commander. I heard noth- 
ing of any mischief from him except the taking of five Sloops, three 
of which he burned. He took the other two" 


The corsair, who is ill, writes from Port-Royal. 

He reports having to abandon a ship he attacked last month on Cape 
Cod. He also indicates that three of his men have deserted and that 
another has been killed. Finally, he speaks of the six ships loaded 


with grain that he captured, three of which were burned, the others 
being directed towards Port-Royal. These are undoubtedly the build- 
ings to which the governor of Massachusetts was referring. Obliged 
to rest at Port-Royal, he nevertheless ordered about forty of his men 
to embark on another raid. 

From the shores of New England to Hudson's Bay and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, Captain Outlaw sailed almost tirelessly in the harshest 
conditions until illness and death forced him to s 'Stop. 


During his life, he crossed paths with several important figures of 
New France. He knew how to make himself appreciated by larger 
than life characters like Radisson and Lemoyne d'Iberville. He con- 
vinced Governor Frontenac to entrust him with a corsair mission 
with more than fifty crewmen. Thanks to his marriage to a daughter 
of a notable, he frequented the most highly placed protagonists of 
the colony. 


Without his friend, Jean Gould, the adventure on the shores of 
Acadia would not have been possible. Merchants supported corsair 
expeditions because the war was hurting their trade. The risks of 
having the goods stolen at sea were great. 


In the only surviving letter from him, Outlaw expresses to his friend 
the wish to "do something worthy of his arrival in Canada". He per- 
sists in making one last run. His 1697 expedition was certainly moti- 
vated by the gratitude he seemed to feel for Canada, perhaps also by 
the bitterness he felt towards England, but one cannot help thinking 
that, above it's all about his irresistible passion for the sea and 
adventure that pushes him to undertake this ultimate journey when 
he is married, father of two young children. He dies far from his 
family, surrounded by buccaneers and lawless scoundrels. He him- 
self, it must be said, had never bothered himself too much with legal 
considerations or probity. 
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North America 


The history of North America has no unity until the middle of the 
18th century. The various attempts at colonization in Canada, New 
England and the West Indies are, strictly speaking, part of the 
history of the regions where they were attempted. Each people 
brings its own genius and protects itself as much as possible from 
contact with its neighbors. After the Seven Years' War and the loss 
of Canada (1763), England was for a moment master of the entire 
Atlantic coast; but the war of independence of the United States 
breaks again the unity. Since that time, the preponderant influence 
of the Union has only increased, and it is in the history of the United 
States that the connection of international questions concerning 
North America must be sought. We therefore refer the reader for the 
details to the articles Canada, Antilles, Mexico, etc., for the whole to 
the pages devoted to the history of the United States, confining 
ourselves here to giving the essential indications. 


From the end of the sixteenth century, we find Spanish, English and 
French settlements in North America. The Spaniards occupy the 
periphery and the islands of the Gulf of Mexico, the English a few 
points on the Atlantic coast, the French the estuary of the St. 
Lawrence. In the 17th century these last two peoples extended their 
possessions; oe set foot in the West Indies, where half of Haiti and 
Jamaica were taken from the Spaniards; at the same time the 
English extend on the Atlantic coast and as far as the foot of the 
Alleghanies , and the French penetrate into the basin of the 
Mississippi. 


The first European navigators who approached the coasts of the 
North American continent were the Italians Jean Cabot and 
Sébastien Cabot (1497). Traveling in the service of Henry VII of 
England, they discovered Newfoundland and explored the coasts of 
Labrador and New England. Documents taken from the Archives of 
the Azores and dated 1506 indicate that a man named Pierre or 
Pedro de Barcellos , from Terceira (Azores), had been ordered to go 
on a journey to the northern regions with Joao Fernandes, dit 
llavrador . We know that Ilavrador , in French plowman, was a 
nickname of this explorer and that it was attributed to lands he had 
"discovered". The appearance of the name Labrador on maps around 
1502 to identify lands in the North Atlantic is consistent with these 
data. The Spaniard Juan Ponce de Leon discovered Florida in 1513. 
The Italian Jean de Verrazano (1524), traveling on behalf of Francis 
I, explored the Atlantic coasts from South Carolina to Maine; then 
the Frenchman Jacques Cartier (1534) discovered the estuary of the 
Saint-Lawrence. All these navigators were looking for a northern 
sea route to India and China. 


The colonization of North America by Europeans began at the end 
of the 16th century. During the 17th and 18th centuries, it was 
carried out essentially by three countries, Spain, France and 
England, but also, to a lesser extent, by Holland and Sweden. France 
was to occupy for more than two centuries Acadia, Canada and 
Louisiana, while the British controlled New England and the 
northern part of the island of Newfoundland. 


CANADA 

From the arrival of the Europeans to 1900 

The first recognitions of the Canadian coasts by Europeans date 
from the end of the 14th century (The discovery of America). 
Jacques Cartier went up the St. Lawrence in 1534, and took 
possession of the whole country in the name of Francois Ist . 
Canada was then known as New France. La Roque de Roberval, 
appointed viceroy in 1542, founded Fort Charlebourg not far from 
the place where Quebec has since been built . In 1608, Samuel 
Champlain laid the foundations of Quebec. 


The first establishments 

The scouts. 

We owe the recognition of the eastern coasts of Canada to two 
Genoese navigators in the service of England, Jean and Sébastien 
Cabot. The first reached the Labrador coast in 1497; the second 
discovered Newfoundland the following year. The Portuguese Corte- 
Real soon followed in their footsteps (1500-1501). In 1506 the 
French sie in turn in these parts Jean-Denis, from Honfleur, 
explored the mouth of the Saint-Laurent and left the first map of this 
region. From then on, Norman, Breton and Basque sailors went to 
settle on the coasts of Newfoundland and Cape Breton Island every 
year to fish for cod. Royalty could not be uninterested in the 
spontaneous movement which thus pushed the populations of the 
West of France towards America. In 1524, Francois ler , instructed 
the Florentine Jean Verazzano to discover the passage from Europe 
to China. Verazzano , after landing in Florida, again visits the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, Newfoundland and the neighboring islands; he 
even took possession of it in the name of the king, his master: it was 
from this taking possession that the name of New France dates. He 
disappears on a third voyage, probably a victim of the Portuguese 
who watched jealously the efforts of the French to conquer their 
share of the new world. 





The beginning of colonization. 


Moreover, hardly had Henry IV treated with Spain and proclaimed 
the edict of tolerance, which put an end to religious wars (The 
Renaissance), than he thought of establishing French domination 
definitively. in America. However, he had to fight against the ill will 
of Sully, who systematically declared himself the opponent of any 
colonial policy. De La Roche, Chauvin and de Chastes (1598-1602) 
successively received the privilege of trading in furs; they fail. In 
1603, Pierre du Gua, sieur de Monts, obtained for ten years the 
concession of all the countries located south of the Saint-Laurent, 
between the 40th and the 46th parallel. He had the good fortune to 
take with him an officer of the Royal Navy of incomparable 
intelligence and energy, Samuel de Champlain (born in Brouage, 
Saintonge). A lawyer from Paris, Marc L'Escarbot, accompanied 
them; we owe him a pleasant and interesting account of his stay 
beyond the Atlantic. Champlain was soon left in America with a 
delegation from De Monts which was maintained when the latter 
lost his privilege. Although he was in reality only the representative 
of a company of merchants and then the lieutenant of the viceroys 
and governors who were appointed by Henry IV and Louis XIII, but 
who remained in Europe, he was the true founder of the French 
colony in Canada. 


Until then, France had entertained the most chimerical hopes with 
regard to the new lands of America. For some, New France must 
have concealed in its bosom inexhaustible gold mines, like New 
Spain; for others, it was only a stage on the quickest and most 
convenient route to China and the Indies. Champlain understood 
what advantage was to be taken from this immense country, so 
fertile and so salubrious, situated almost entirely in the temperate 
zone; he dreamed of making it a large colony of laborers. For thirty 
years his activity was truly prodigious. Sometimes he is in Paris, 
warming the ardor of the lane, merchants and orders, religious and 
recruiting settlers, sometimes he is in Canada, closely supervising 
the establishment of the first French families (foundation of Quebec, 
1608), exploring the St. Lawrence region in all directions (west to 
Lake Ontario, south to the lake that bears its name). He wins, says 
his legend, the hearts of the Amerindians by his frankness and his 
generosity. And yet, in spite of all its efforts, the colony vegetated: 
the companies which succeeded one another were hardly 
preoccupied except with the financial success of their enterprises 
and did not seek to determine in France a current of emigration 
towards America; finally, there is little to be obtained from the royal 
government. 


Everything changes when Richelieu arrives at the ministry. He 


promotes the formation of a new company, called the hundred 
associates; in exchange for the trade monopoly, she undertook to 
transport 4,000 settlers to Canada in fifteen years. The articles 
which were granted to him in 1627 reveal to us what were the 
intentions of the minister with regard to the Indians. This is the 
program of a i olicy, if not disinterested, at least which contrasts 
singularly with the odious treatment inflicted on the American 
natives by the English and the Spaniards. Louis XIII declares in the 
preamble that it is a question of "bringing the peoples who inhabit 
New France to the knowledge of God and having them policed", 
and that the only way to obtain such a result "was to people said 
country of French Catholics, in order, by their exam ae to dispose 
these natives to the Christian religion and to civil li 

following year, the king issued even more explicit ae 


"Let us order that the descendants of the French who are 
accustomed to the said country, together the savages who will be 
brought to the knowledge of the faith and will make a profession of 
it, be henceforth considered and reputed to be French natives..." 


Until then Protestants had taken part in the colonization of Canada; 
they were going to be excluded from it in the future. One can 
explain, if not entirely justify, such a rigorous measure, by 
considering that the charter of the new company was drawn up in 
the camp, in front of La Rochelle. Moreover, the French Protestants 
were not long in furnishing proof of their understanding with our 
enemies, both in America and in Europe. Jacques I had granted to 
an English company the territories that we have already seen 
conceded by Henri IV to the Sieur de Monts. Established in 
Chesapeake Bay, the English wanted to take advantage of the war 
that broke out between the two crowns to seize the St. Lawrence 
Valley. A first attempt failed in 1628, thanks to the resolute attitude 
of Champlain; but the following year, a fleet commanded by David 
Kertk landed in front of Quebec a small army composed of half 
English and half French Protestants. This time, Champlain had to 
capitulate. At the Peace of Saint-Germain (1632), Great Britain was 
compelled to restore all that it had conquered at the expense of 
France in America. Champlain returned to Quebec and somehow 
reconstituted the small colony which had been dispersed by the 
English conquest, but he died soon (1635), having done much by 
himself, having above all indicated the way forward. 


The time of "Black Dresses". 
Champlain's successor was Montmagny. The Indians tried to 


translate his name and called him Ononthio. 1.e. the big one 
Mountain. 


Subsequently, they imposed this name on all French governors, and 
their distant sovereign, the King of France, became for them the 
great Ononthio. However, the colony was making some progress. 
Quebec flourished and grew stronger (Chateau Saint-Louis), and 
two other cities were born on the great river, upstream from the 
small capital, Trois-Riviéres (1640) and Montreal (originally Ville- 
Marie), which was populated by Champagne families led by 
Maisonneuve. At Champlain's call, religious orders had appeared in 
Canada from the earliest times: first the Recollects, then the Jesuits, 
who supplanted them in 1633, finally the Sulpicians, who were 
confined to the island of Montreal. which they obtained in fiefdom 
and where they founded a soon to be flourishing seminary. For their 
part, the Jesuits had been directing the College of Quebec since 
1636, the oldest college in North America, since that of Harvard, 
founded by the Puritans near Boston, dates only from 1638. But 
their main work was the conversion of the natives. They attacked 
the Algonquins and Montagnais, whose hunting tribes were 
scattered from the Ottawa River (Ottawa) to Labrador, and the 
Hurons, a semi-sedentary nation that inhabited what is now Ontario. 
They covered the country with missions, most often going to look 
for the Indians even in their villages, sometimes also bringing 
together the new converts in villages created within the reach of the 
French forts, where they escaped the influence of their compatriots 
who had remained rebellious against the preaching (establishment of 
Sillery, 1638, and later of Sault Saint-Louis and the prairie of 
Magdeleine). 


The success of the Black Robes (such was the name given to the 
missionaries by the Indians) was at first rapid. Unfortunately, 
smallpox, imported from Europe, decimated the Amerindians, and 
they attributed the ravages of the epidemic to the evil spells of the 
priests, whose task therefore became more painful and more 
perilous. Catholic France was kept informed of the victories and 
reverses of the apostolic workers in the new world by reports which 
were published annually (without interruption from 1611 to 1672), 
and which, originally composed for the edification of the faithful, 
remain today. today valuable documents for the history of 17th 
century Canada. Circumstances became more and more 
unfavourable. 


The Indian Wars 


A war of extermination between the Indians nearly compromised the 
results achieved by the Jesuits and even jeopardized French 
domination, which was still established on very fragile foundations. 
A centuries-old hatred armed the Iroquois against the Algonquins 
and the Hurons. Dispersed from the Alleghanies to Lake Ontario, 


the Iroquois formed a confederation of five tribes (going from East 
to West: the Mohawks, the Omeyouts, the Onontagues, the 
Goiogouins and the Tsounoutorians). They had adopted a policy 
which testifies to a truly remarkable spirit of consistency. They 
repaired the losses which a continual war made in their ranks, by 
adopting those of their prisoners whom they did not deliver to 
terrible tortures. Champlain had provoked them a little imprudently 
by immediately siding with their enemies; so they were almost 
always the allies of the Dutch and the English against the French. It 
does not seem, however, that they desired the definitive fall of 
French domination; they considered, not without some reason, that 
the rivalry of the two colonies safeguarded their independence, and 
that it would be irretrievably lost on the day when a single European 
nation succeeded in seizing all of North America. In a few years the 
Iroquois carried out such massacres of the Hurons that this people 
was, So to speak, destroyed. A few missionaries who fell into the 
hands of the belligerents perished in terrible tortures (Father Jogues, 
Father de Brébent and Father Lallemant). As for the French, blocked 
in the cities and in the forts, they hardly dared to devote themselves 
to agricultural work; the trade with the Pays d'En-Haut (Ottawa 
basin and Lakes region) was often interrupted for several months, 
and military escorts had to be given to the commercial flotillas 
going down or going up the St. Lawrence. The successors of 
Montmagny, d'Ailleboust (1648-1651), Lauzon, father and son 
(1651-1657), d'Argenson (1658-1661), d'Avaugour (1661-1663), 
Mezy (1663-1665), were obliged, for lack of sufficient resources, to 
remain on the defensive, and even to undergo, in more than one 
circumstance, cruel humiliations. 


The runners of the woods. 


Another cause of weakness for the French colony was the 
wandering mood of its inhabitants. It seemed impossible to tie them 
to the ground. Driven as much by the love of adventure as by the 
hope of a quick fortune, they would go into the depths of the woods 
to exchange beaver and moose skins for brandy. Governors and 
missionaries both spoke out vehemently against the runners of the 
woods. The first would have liked to compel them to cultivate the 
soil and always have them on hand for defense against the Iroquois, 
the others were indignant at seeing the work of conversion 
compromised by the frightful progress of drunkenness among the 
savages. . It was resolved to crack down on the wood runners; but 
all the ordinances passed against them, severe as they were, 
remained without effect. These lost children constituted a vanguard 
for the French colony; it was they who took possession, in the name 
of France, of the immense plain between Hudson Bay and the 
Mississippi, the Great Lakes and the foot of the Rocky Mountains; 


they are the ancestors of fifty thousand half-breeds who will 
maintain the French language in the North-West territories for a long 
time. Both the continual struggle against the Iroquois and the painful 
labor of the first clearings were going to give, even to the most 
sedentary part of the Canadian population, a force of physical and 
moral resistance truly extraordinary. 


The vagabond humor of the coureurs des bois quickly became a 
linguistic force. Leaving the regions of the Atlantic coast, the 
French penetrated into the interior of the North American continent 





by going up the St. Lawrence River. From Quebec, they extended 
their authority over an immense territory, from Hudson Bay to the 
"Great Central Plains", which they called Louisiana in honor of 
Louis XIV. At that time, the two banks of the middle Mississippi 
formed the "Country of the Illinois", a prosperous, albeit sparsely 
selbst agricultural, commercial (fur trade) and mining region 

cated two-thirds of the way between the French colony of the St. 
and that of Louisiana (see map). Prior to the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, New France comprised most of North America, including 
Newfoundland, Acadia, Canada and Louisiana. 


But the Franco-English colonial rivalries quickly led to a succession 
of wars. Unlike British colonization, French immigration, which was 
too limited, did not allow France to ensure real control and effective 
defense of its colonial empire. After losing Acadia at the end of the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713), France abandoned all its American 
possessions at the Treaty of Paris (1763), which ended the Seven 


Years' War (1754-1763). Western Louisiana, west of the ee 
was ceded, in compensation, to Spain, an ally of France (which 
recovered it in 1800); eastern Louisiana, east of the Mississippi, and 
all French Canadian possessions returned to Great Britain. 


Native American allies 


To maintain its empire in North America, France had to rely on 
alliances with the natives. In fact, the number of Amerindian nations 
allied with the French was quite astonishing. The French could 
count on almost all the Algonquians of Canada, Acadia and south of 
the Great Lakes (today in American territory), that is to say the 
Abenakis, the Micmacs, the Montagnais, the Malecites, the 
Algonquins, the Hurons, the Ottawas, the Saulteaux (Oj ibway), the 
Crees, the Eries, the Blackfoot, the Illinois, the Miamis, the 
Pouteouatamis, etc. In Louisiana, the French had secured alliances 
with a large number of nations, including the Chactas, Crics, 
Natchez, Oumas, Nakotas, Lakotas, etc. Having consolidated their 
alliances with the natives, the French controlled not only Acadia, the 
St. Lawrence Valley, but also the Ohio Valley, which stretched from 
Fort Detroit to Louisiana and the mouth of the Mississippi. We can 
thus affirm that, on the whole, the French established rather cordial 
(although paternalistic) relations with the native populations, except 
with the Iroquois with whom they were often at war, at least until 
the Great Peace of Montreal of 1701. 


The French did try to assimilate the Amerindians. The powerful 
minister Colbert tried to launch a "francization program" in 1668, 
but he was dreaming! Mother Marie de l'Incarnation ended up 
saying: "However, it is very difficult, not to say impossible, to 
Frenchify or civilize them." She will also specify: "It is easier to 
make a Sauvage with a Frenchman than a Frenchman with a 
Sauvage." In July 1673, Governor Louis de Buade de Frontenac 
(1622-1698), who had not forgotten the concern of the royal 
authorities about the assimilation of Amerindians, addressed the 
he bereumpl as of the Five Iroquois Nations in Cataracoui as 
follows: in the usual paternalistic style of the French: 


My children, I am consoled to see you arrive here where I had a fire 
lit to see you peter and talk to you. Oh what it is Well done, 
children, for following your father's orders and commands. So take 
courage, my children, you will hear his word there which is full of 
sweetness and peace for you. 


]. Lconjure you with all sorts of entreaties to make your children 
ibn the french language that the Robes-Noires can teach them, 
that would unite us more and we would have the satisfaction of 
hearing each other without an interpreter. 

Even the highest authorities of the colony, the governors at the head, 
had to adapt to the customs and values of the natives. 


Indian language learning 


The French realized very early on the uselessness of their enterprise, 
because the "Savages" proved to be very resistant to any 
francization. "They don't care much about learning our languages," 
we read in the Jesuit Relations. It was therefore the French who had 
o "put themselves in the school of the savages" and learn their 
languages. French missionaries, Coureurs des bois and many 
Canadian officers were fluent in one or more Amerindian languages. 
They were called the truchements: Name given to the wood runners 
sent by Champlain to the Indian tribes to learn the language, habits 
and customs. The missionaries report that several intermediaries 
definitively adopted the way of life of the Amerindians, hence the 
expression "white Indian". These interpreters were responsible for 
initiating peace negotiations with the French and often for 
maintaining harmony between neighboring tribes. 


At that time, several young French people did not hesitate to stay, 
generally for a year, with the Amerindians in order to become 
interpreters. Most of the governors of New France appreciated 
having near them bilingual or polyglot officers, because they were 
wary of the services of the coureurs des bois accused of betraying 
the "harangues" of the Indian chiefs. 


In short, from Jacques Cartier (1534) until the Treaty of Paris in 
1763, Franco-Indian relations rarely remained difficult, which 
contrasted with Anglo-Indian and American-Indian relations. It is 
not for nothing that the Americans have always called the Seven 
Years' War the French and Indian War ("war against the French and 
the Indians"). As for the British, they called it War of the Conquest, 
British Conquest, War for Empire or less frequently Seven Years' 
War. Seven years). But of all the names, it is that in English of 
French and Indian War, which seems the most significant, because it 
illustrates the imbrication of the Franco-Indian alliances in this final 
war. 

The return of politics. 

However, the Iroquois did not disarm. There was danger in allowing 
such a situation to continue. Tracy landed a small army at Quebec 
(1665) and chastised them harshly; he penetrated to the heart of 
their country and reduced their villages to ashes. When he left, he 


left the regiment of Carignan-Saliéres to Courcelles, successor to 
Mezy. Dismissed a little later, after having ensured the security of 
New France, the veterans of Carignan provided him with excellent 
ploughmen. Colbert began to concern himself with Canada, and 
shared with Louis XIV the interest he always had in the colony. The 
Company of the Hundred Associates had abandoned its rights to the 
crown (1663); Talon was assistant to Courcelles, in the capacity of 
intendant, to organize the royal administration in America. He 
remained there until 1672. 


"Since M. Talon has been here," wrote the mother of the 
Incarnation, "the country has become more mature and business has 
advanced more than it has done since the French have been living 
there." " 


Talon had always tried to speed up immigration. In two years, the 
number of the population had increased by more than two thousand 
souls (3618 in 1666, 5870 in 1668). It was at this time that the 
bishopric of Quebec was created (1671): Montmorency-Laval was 
its first holder. However, by the Treaty of Breda (1667), Holland 
had ceded to Great Britain New Belgium, which took the name of 
New York; the Canadians immediately became the neighbors of the 
English on all the borders of New France, and the age-old struggle, 
which was to end only with the fall of French domination in 
America, was about to begin. 


To replace Courcelles, the city had made a happy choice in the 
person of Frontenac, a skilful and intrepid general administrator. He 
punished officials convicted of extortion and made himself feared by 
the Iroquois. He also favored all attempts at exploration. Frontenac, 
still in conflict, either with the intendant Du Chesneau, or with the 
bishop of Quebec and the Jesuits, whom he accused of trading in 
furs for their own account and of preventing the Frenchization of the 
Indians, was disgraced in 1682. De la Dasse caused him to be 
singularly regretted: he consented to negotiate an unfavorable peace 
with the Iroquois. The Marquis de Denonville was no happier. The 
Iroquois, emboldened by his inaction, raided the island of Montreal 
and massacred more than two hundred people there (1689). The 
English Revolution of 1688 further aggravated the situation; the 
English and the Dutch, reconciled under the government of William 
of Orange, were no longer going to allow Canada rest. 


The Franco-British rivalry 
To face so many dangers, the king decided to send Frontenac back 


to Quebec (1689). This one took the offensive and launched on New 
England bands of partisans composed half of French and 


Amerindians. 


The English made a great effort to avenge themselves; Winthrop 
invaded Canada by way of Lake Champlain, and Admiral Philipps, 
after having capitulated Port-Royal, the capital of French Acadia, 
presented himself before Quebec. But soon Winthrop's army, 
decimated by disease, was in retreat, and all of Philipps' attacks 
failed before the vigorous resistance of Frontenac. The English had 
to resign themselves to the defensive, and New England was 
ravaged by the faithful of France, the Abenaki Acadians. For the 
rest, the French triumphed everywhere: in Newfoundland, where 
they took Saint-Jean, and in Hudson Bay, where d'Iberville 
destroyed the forts of the English company. The Peace of Ryswick 
put an end to these successes. It marks the apogee of French 
domination in America. The French guarded Hudson Bay, and the 
boundary between Acadia and Massachusetts was set at the Saint- 
Georges River. The borders were left undecided on the side of the 
Iroquois, who had known how to maintain their independence. 


Frontenac died in 1698. Calliéres, who had been his best lieutenant 
as governor of Montreal, continued his work, and he had the honor 
of finally reconciling the French and the Iroquois. All the tribes of 
North America adhered to this pacification, and the ax was solemnly 
buried in Montreal (August 4, 1701). 


All these results were compromised by the resumption of hostilities. 
The War of the Spanish Succession was particularly fatal to New 
France and became the occasion of its first dismemberment. The 
English, after two failures (1704-1707), forced Subercase to deliver 
to them, in 1710, Port-Royal (which took the name of Annapolis); 
but the storm stopped them at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. On 
land, Vaudreuil had supported the struggle without disadvantage. 
But France had not been so happy in Europe, and the necessity in 
which she was of concluding a speedy peace and above all of 
making the greatest concessions to the cabinet of London, which 
had offered itself as mediator to Utrecht, obliged Louis XIV to 
abandon Hudson's Bay, the island of Newfoundland and Acadia. 
The French plenipotentiaries did not even have the idea of 
determining the limits of this last country, which was subsequently 
the occasion of perpetual conflicts. The English claimed that Acadia 
should include all the region situated between the ocean, the Saint- 
Georges river and the basin of the Saint-Lawrence, and on the other 
hand the French wanted to have ceded to them only the narrow 
peninsula which is develops between the French Bay (Bay of 
Fundy) and the Atlantic. It was to surrender the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to their enemy, c. i.e. the door of the house. The French 
attempted to offset the disastrous effects of the Treaty of Utrecht by 


colonizing and fortifying Cape Breton Island (capital Louisbourg). 


Canada made great progress during the thirty years of peace which 
marked the first part of the reign of Louis XV. Vaudreuil (1703- 
1725) and Beauharnais (1725-1748) left the reputation of skilful and 
well intentioned governors. They completed the network of fortified 
posts which were to connect the various parts of the immense 
French colonial empire and which served both as places of safety 
and stores: in the region of the Great Lakes, Fort Cataroconi or 
Frontenac, at the outlet of the St. Lawrence from Ontario; Fort 
Niagara, between Ontario and Erie; Fort Detroit or Pontchartrain, 
near Lake Saint-Clair, between Lake Erie and Lake Huron; Fort 
Michilimackinac, at the confluence of Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan; Fort Beauséjour, in the Isthmus of Shediac, at the gates of 
Acadia; Fort Frederic, on Lake Champlain. Beauharnais favored 
with all his power the explorations of Varenne de la Vérendrye, who 
reconnoitered the country between Missouri, Lake Superior and the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Threats to French domination. 


During the War of the Austrian Succession, the English captured 
Louisbourg; but the future victor of Menorca, La Galissionniére, 
saved the colony, and, at the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Louisbourg 
was returned to France in exchange for Madras. To the question of 
the borders of Acadia was now added the question of the valley of 
the Ohio, which was claimed on both sides. To ensure 
communications between Canada and Louisiana, which was 
beginning to be colonized, the French had taken ‘the lead and built 
Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh) on this river. The Anglo-Americans 
attack it without declaring war. The assassination of a 
parliamentarian, Jumonville, by the Virginia militiamen commanded 
by Georges Washington, and the odious treatment inflicted on the 
Acadians who remained French at heart, preluded the war which 
was to put an end to French domination in America. However, the 
French navy had been completely destroyed during the last war, and 
it was becoming almost impossible to supply Canada; moreover, the 
disproportion of forces had been further accentuated between the 
French colony and the English colonies. While barely sevent 
thousand Frenchmen were scattered from the confluence of the 
Mississippi and the Missouri to the Gulf of St-.Laurent, more than a 
million English subjects were concentrated between the Alleghanies 
and the Atlantic. Finally, Canada was in the hands of an 
incompetent governor, Vaudreuil (successor to La Jonquiére and du 
Quesne), and a prevaricating intendant, Bigot; but the Marquis de 
Montcalm was sent to command the troops. 


Thanks to his military genius and the personal valor of his 
lieutenants (Lévis, Bourlamaque, Bougainville), thanks above all to 
the heroic devotion of the population, which rose up in its entirety to 
defend its independence, Montcalm was able to resist for three years 
the desperate efforts enemies, four or five times greater in number. 
All the attempts they made to invade Canada by the shortest route 
(route of the Hudson and Lake Champlain), resulted in real disasters 
(taking of Fort William-Henry, 1757, Battle of Carillon, 1758) . 
However, the Anglo-Americans occupied the line of the Ohio and 
seized Niagara, the key to the region of the great lakes; soon, by 
bringing down Louisbourg, they conquered the entrance to the St. 
Lawrence. It would have sufficed to save the colony from some 
assistance sent apropos of the metropolis; but the government of 
Louis XV had awkwardly engaged in Germany against Frederick II, 
when it would have been necessary to fight against England, with all 
the resources of France. French statesmen had never fully 
understood the admirable future reserved for New France, and 
public opinion, ignorant and deluded, was increasingly disinterested 
in the fate of the Canadians. Voltaire was astonished, almost 
indignant, that someone was arguing so fiercely over a few acres of 
snow. 


English victory. 


The English had already tried several times (1629, 1711), but in 
vain, to seize it, when the war burst with France in 1754. After 
many combats, in one of which succumbed Moncalm, the English 
finally conquer all of Canada, in 1759 and 1760; it was definitively 
ceded to them in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. At the beginning of 
the War of Independence, the (future) United States invaded Canada 
(1775), but without success. Lower Canada was, in 1812, the scene 
of long hostilities between the English and the Americans. 


In 1759, General Wolfe ascended the St. Lawrence and appeared 
before Quebec. He thus turned Montcalm's defensive positions on 
Lake Champlain. The French were crushed on the day of Abraham, 
when both the generals-in-chief of the two armies fell (September 
1759). The following year, a handful of brave men, commanded by 
the Chevalier de Lévis, nearly recaptured Quebec; but the last 
defenders of Canada soon had to capitulate in Montreal. On 
February 10, 1763, the Treaty of Paris definitively abandoned 
Canada and all its dependencies to Great Britain. However, the 
Canadians could not resign themselves to foreign domination and 
above all could not believe in the abandonment of the metropolis. 
The Indians themselves, attached to France by two centuries of a 
benevolent administration, waited impatiently for the moment to 
drive out their new masters (taking up arms of Pontiac, chief of the 


Outaouais). However, we had to face the facts: the Canadians 
understood that they had to rely only on themselves, and, according 
to the beautiful expression of one of their poets (L. Frechette), they 
wanted to remain French despite the France. Abandoned by the 
nobles and the rich, who had almost all emigrated to the West 
Indies, the Canadian people organized themselves for resistance, 
under the skilful and persevering direction of the Catholic clergy. 


The necessary coexistence 

The political history of French Canadians from 1763 to the 
beginning of the 20th century could be summed up in a few lines: 
they stubbornly preserved their language, their religion and their 
national traditions, and they took advantage of the parliamentary 
system granted to them by England to conquer equal rights with 
their compatriots of English origin. They were at first subjected to 
an oppressive military regime (Murray's government), but they soon 
had to be treated better, because England needed their devotion 
against the Americans after the insurrection of the thirteen colonies. 
They did not trade this devotion to the British crown, preferring, on 
the whole, the domination of the English in Europe to that of the 
English in America, those Bostonians who had been their most 
implacable enemies. They rejected, not without some hesitation, 
moreover, the attractive offers of the Congress of Philadelphia, and 
forced an American army, which had invested Quebec, to lift the 
siege (1775-1776). This Franco-British agreement which ensured 
their victory and the defeat of the Americans was formalized by the 
Quebec Act (1774) which granted the French in America the right to 
keep the use of the French language, to keep their Catholic religion 
as as to keep the French civil code, known as the Napaléon 
code. 


The Peace of Versailles completed the despair of the Canadians; 
victorious France did not stipulate the slightest territorial restitution 
on the shores of the Saint Lawrence. The war in America, moreover, 
had unfortunate consequences of all kinds for Canada; the colony 
was dismembered for the benefit of the United States and the 
frontier was moved back to a few leagues from Quebec and 
Montreal; finally the country was invaded after the peace by a large 
immigration of loyalists (about 25,000). 


THE BATTLE OF THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 
The Battle of the Plains of Abraham was a key moment in the Seven 
Years' War (1756-1763) which raged in Europe, India and North 
America (American history books call the conflict in North America 
the " French and Indian War "). On one side is the alliance between 
France, Austria, Sweden, Saxony, Russia and Spain, and on the 
other side is the alliance between Britain, Prussia and Hanover. 
While France was preoccupied with hostilities in Europe, Britain 
targeted French overseas colonies and attacked the French navy and 
merchant fleet, hoping to destroy France as a trade rival. 


Although the French repelled several British attacks in North 
America, including the successful defense of Fort Carillon by Louis- 
Joseph Montcalm, the British made considerable progress in 1759. 
On July 26, 1758, they took the fortified town of Louisbourg on the 
Isle Royale (Cape Breton Island). This leads to the capture of other 








French positions in Atlantic Canada, and leaves New France 
exposed to British ships which can now navigate the St. Lawrence 
River. One of the corporals of the Louisbourg Expedition was James 
Wolfe, who won acclaim in Britain and the American colonies for 
his role in capturing the fortress. 


Headquarters of Quebec 

James Wolfe was appointed commander of the British assault on the 
fortified city of Quebec in 1759. He was supported by a naval force 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Charles Saunders. James Wolfe's army 
includes more than 8,000 British regular soldiers, and nearly 900 
Americans (Rangers and Colonial Pioneers), as well as about 2,100 
Royal Marines. The defenses of Quebec number more than 18,000 
men. The majority of these men (nearly 11,000) are Canadian militi- 
amen, who have little military training and no experience in pitched 
battles. The French Force is made up of approximately 5,600 profes- 
sionals: 2,400 regular troops, 1,100 Troupes de la Marine, and 2,100 
members of the French Navy. Nearly 1,800 Aboriginal warriors 
(including Micmacs, Wolastoqiyik [Malecites], Abenakis, 
Potawatomi, Odawas and Wendats) were also involved in the 


defense of Quebec. 
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Mf On June 27 of that year, James Wolfe and his men landed on fle 
, .d'Orléans. In mid-July, the British also occupied positions on the 

south shore of the St. Lawrence River at Pointe Lévis, directly 

~ ©’ across from Quebec, and on the north shore about 13 km from the 

»city, near Montmorency Falls. and a French camp set up in 

*_ Beauport. However, the French forces at Beauport were protected 

‘by the Montmorency River, and so any attempted assault on Quebec 


#City had to deal with the fort's battery of guns as well as the power- 


ful currents of the St. Lawrence River. The French will therefore be 





difficult to dislodge. 


Québec aprés la bataille 





The British attacked the French position at Beauport on July 31, but 
encountered fierce resistance and had to retreat. 


James Wolfe then sent Brigadier James Murray to attack the French 
reserves and ships about 65 km upstream from Quebec. Although 
this action reduced the supply available to the French, it failed to 
draw Louis-Joseph Montcalm into open battle. In desperation, James 
Wolfe engages in the sys- 
tematic destruction of build- 
ings and countryside around 
Quebec, but Louis-Joseph 
Montcalm still refuses to 
attack. However, towards the 
end of August, several 
British ships managed to 
navigate the difficult cur- 
rents of the St. Lawrence 
River, while escaping the 
guns of Quebec, and they 
established a strong British 


~ city. The British command 
then decided to attempt an 
invasion force upstream of 
eis to cut its lines of communication with Montreal and thus 
force Louis-Joseph Montcalm and the French army to fight. 





British attack 

James Wolfe decides to land at Anse-au-Foulon, about 3 km 
upstream from Quebec, at the foot of a cliff 53 meters high. 
Although historians still debate the logic and merits of this decision, 
the British are lucky because the cove is only lightly guarded. On 
September 13, 1759, operating in silence and darkness shortly after 
4 a.m., English ships sailed up the mighty currents of the St. 
Lawrence and landed a vanguard force. A British light infantry, led 
by Colonel William Howe (who would later command English 


_.smaritime presence above the jj 


forces during the American Revolution) scaled the cliff and over- 
powered the French picket (vanguard). When the sun rose, James 
Wolfe and the First Division were on the plateau, and by 8:00 a.m. 
the entire force of 4,500 men was mustered. The British forces 
spread out on the Plains of Abraham (which owe their name to a 
17th century fisherman, Abraham Martin) in a short horseshoe for- 
mation of one kilometer and composed of two ranks. 

When Louis-Joseph Montcalm learns that the British have landed 
and scaled the cliff, he decides to attack quickly, before they have a 
chance to settle there. Historians have criticized his decision, sug- 
gesting that he should have waited for reinforcements from French 





detachments that were in the area. The French force numbered about 
4,500 men at Beauport, many of them militia or Native warriors (see 
Native-French Relations). 


James Wolfe's army is very similar in size, but is made up almost 
entirely of regulars, who are highly skilled and trained for the battle 
ahead. 


Native snipers are positioned in the bushes with Canadian militia- 
men along the British flanks. According to the account of a British 
soldier, "the enemy has positioned, in the bushes at his front, some 
1,500 Indians and Canadians, and I dare say he has placed most of 
his best sharpshooters there, who continued to fire, erratically, but 
nonetheless infuriatingly, down our entire line". 


Louis-Joseph Montcalm's men advance and begin firing when they 
are about 120 yards from the British front. However, James Wolfe's 
men held out until the French were 40 yards away, then they began 
firing continuously, impeding their enemies' progress. 


General James Wolfe died shortly after the shooting began, being hit 

by three bullets during the first minutes of the battle. On hearing 

that the French forces were retreating, James Wolfe reportedly said, 

"Now, thank God, I die in peace." Several other high-ranking British 
sar 
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officers were also killed, and the British charge lost much of its 
strength. direction. 


Brigadier General George Townshend took command and organized 
two battalions to counter the French reinforcements approaching 
from behind and led by Colonel Louis-Antoine de Bougainville. He 
decides to retreat, which allows the British to consolidate their posi- 
tion on the heights. Although this action allowed Louis-Joseph 
Montcalm's army to escape, Montcalm was wounded during the 
retreat and died the next morning in Quebec. It is said that after hav- 
ing learned that he was going to die of his wounds, Louis-Joseph 
Montcalm would have declared "So much the better, I will not see 
the British in Quebec. 





September, the French commander signs the articles of capitulation, 
and cedes the city to the British. However, the war for New France 
continues. 


Consequences 

The British position in Quebec is not assured. Shortly after the 
Battle of the Plains of Abraham, the British Navy was forced to 
leave the St. Lawrence River before its mouth was blocked by ice. 
The British were therefore isolated in Quebec during the winter, and 
many of them suffered from scurvy. In April 1760, Frangois-Gaston 
le Chevalier de Lévis (Louis-Joseph Montcalm's successor) marched 
towards Quebec with nearly 7,000 soldiers, while the British had 
only about 3,000 men to defend themselves. On April 28, Lévis's 
force defeated the British in the Battle of Sainte-Foy, which took 
place just west of the city. In a reversal of the situation of the previ- 
ous year, the British withdrew into Quebec and the French besieged 
the city. 


However, in mid-May, the British navy returned and the Chevalier 
de Lévis retreated to Montreal. On November 20, 1759, the French 
fleet was destroyed in the Battle of Quiberon Bay, off the French 
coast; there are no more rein- 
forcements for New France. On 
September 8, 1760, Montreal sur- 
rendered to the British. With the 
Treaty of Paris of 1763, New 
France was officially ceded to 
Great Britain (see Province of 
Quebec, 1763-1781). 


Legacy and significance 

The Battle of the Plains of 
Abraham marks a turning point in 
the history of New France and 
what will later become Canada. 
With their victory and the defeat 
of the French stronghold of 
Quebec, the British established a 
strong presence in New France, 
thus presaging the eventual defeat 


of the French and the beginning of British hegemony in North 
America (see Conquest). However, the elimination of France as a 
North American power increased the confidence of British colonies 
like New York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, which then began 
to agitate for greater independence from Great Britain. Brittany. 


The Battle of the Plains of Abraham thus led not only to British 
control of Canada, but also indirectly to the American Revolution, 
the creation of the United States and the migration of Loyalists to 
the north The victory of the British at Quebec in 1759 ( and during 
the Seven Years' War in general) left a long tradition that affects 
Canada's borders, culture and identity. 
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From that time on, the continual arrival of new settlers of Anglo- 
Saxon origin constantly threatened the national existence of French 
Canadians. By the Act of Quebec (1774), they had obtained the 
restoration of the Napolén Code of French civil laws, the right to the 
Catholic religion, the use of the French language, and had been 
exempted from the oath of the test; in 1791, Great Britain granted 
them the representative regime. This was the beginning of what was 
later called the Société distincte franco-canadienne. Canada was 
divided into two provinces (Upper and Lower Canada). The first 
where the Loyalists were beginning to settle, the second populated 
solely by Frenchmen. The two provinces each had a provincial 
parliament. We see that the authors of this constitution had in view 
above all to protect the victors against the numerical superiority of 
the vanquished. The government of Lord Dorchester was a period of 
appeasement; but under his successors (Prescott, Milne, Dunn and 
Craigh), the struggle began between the English administration and 
the Canadians. It was for them to maintain the use of their language 
in the deliberations of the Chamber of Lower Canada, and in all acts 
of public life. They then founded their first political newspaper, Le 
Canadien, which took as its motto and program: 


Our institutions, our language and our laws. 

Hatreds grew poisonous, the administration became oppressive 
again, when the English had once more to struggle with the 
American confederation. In 1811, it was necessary to ask the French 
Canadians for the same assistance as in 1775. They took an 
important part in the military operations (battle of Chateauguai, 
where a few hundred militiamen, commanded by Salaberry, decided 
on the victory). Nevertheless, the Treaty of Ghent (1814), which put 
an end to hostilities, was not favorable to Canadian interests; the 
question of Maine's borders was resolved in favor of the United 
States. (Convention of London 1818, arbitration of the King of 
Holland, final settlement by the compromise of Ashburton, 1846). 


Towards a new modus vivendi. 

Despite so many proofs of loyalty given by French Canadians to the 
British crown, the English party had no intention of disarming. The 
continuous increase of the Anglo-Saxon population, due above all to 
immigration, encouraged his hopes and exalted his pretensions. The 
constitution of 1791 no longer had a raison d'étre since the 
numerical superiority would soon cease to belong to the French. In 
1826, a bill for the reunion of the two Canadas in a single 
government was introduced in the House of Commons. 


"This bill gave Upper Canada a much larger representation than 
Lower Canada, proscribed the French language, restricted the 
freedom of Catholic worship and the rights of representatives over 


public funds, reduced, in a word, French Canada to the condition of 
Ireland. (Laverdiére, Abridged History of Canada.) 


The French Canadians, led by energetic activists, the most illustrious 
of whom was Papineau, engaged in a struggle which for a long time 
remained completely legal and completely peaceful; but in 1837 and 
1838 there were uprisings; they were cruelly repressed (massacre of 
Saint-Eustache), and the bill of Union was promulgated (1840). The 
English language was imposed in parliamentary debates, and the 
House was deprived of the right to refuse or restrict the salaries of 
civil servants and judges. The seat of government was established in 
Kingston (1841), ansiened to Montreal (1844); then it was decided 
that Toronto and Quebec would have alternately for periods of four 
years the honor of being the capital of the colony; finally, in 1856, 
they left Quebec and Toronto for the small town of Ottawa, 
fortunately located on the border of the two Canadas. 


The French Canadians thought of making the best possible use of 
the situation placed before them. Alternately allied with the 
Conservatives or the Liberals of Upper Canada according to the 
interest of the moment, and taking advantage of the benevolent 
dispositions of Lord Elgin, they ended up winning an equal share in 
the ministry (role of Lafontaine, Morin, Taché and Cartier). Also 
this period was marked by successful legislative measures and by 
progress of all kinds (organization of the municipal system and 
public education; foundation of the University of Laval, a French 
and free university, directed by the high clergy Catholic, in 1854); 
abolition of seigniorial tenure, replaced by an inexpensive and 
redeemable land rent. The advent of a regime of justice and 
harmony was near. The prodigious increase in the French population 
prevented its adversaries from hoping for a definitive victory. Since 
the vanquished could not be absorbed by the victors, a way had to 
be found to make them live peacefully side by side. Moreover, the 
two nationalities had naturally carved out their share in the vast 
British empire, the French on the lower St. Lawrence, between its 
mouth and the confluence of the Ottawa, the English on the upper 
river to the Great Lakes ; everywhere else the Anglo-Saxon element 
had before it only the still weak French minorities. Finally, both 
demanded an autonomous administration for the colony, and there 
was reason to fear, in the event of prolonged resistance from the 
mother country, that annexation to the United States would be the 
last consequence. 


Autonomy. 


As early as 1791, a decree of the English parliament proclaimed the 
separation of Upper and Lower Canada. The latter is largely 
governed by the old custom of Paris, and the inhabitants have still 
preserved French manners; Catholicism dominates there. The 
inhabitants of Upper Canada are more English and largely profess 
the religion of the metropolis. Restrictions on commerce and liberty 
having aroused great discontent, especially among the French 
population, violent insurrections broke out in Canada in 1838 and 
1839. England succeeded in repressing them; nevertheless, there still 
remained at that time a powerful party which aspired to 
independence and which wanted the annexation of the country to the 
United States. The two Canadas were reunited in 1840. The seat of 
the common government, established first in Kingston, then in 
Montreal, was then fixed in Ottawa (1859), after strong opposition. 
The British crown, happily inspired, granted its North American 
subjects the mode of government which seemed most appropriate to 
the distant colonies which had become powerful and prosperous, 
and above all inhabited by rival populations, i.e. the government 
federal. By an act of July 1, 1867, the English possessions in North 
America formed an autonomous state, which took the name of 
Dominion or Power of Canada (a status which remained practically 
unchanged until 1982, the date of full independence from country 
vis-a-vis London). Up er Canada, under the name of Province of 
Ontario, Lower Cann under the name of Province of Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, immediately entered the confederation. 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia did not join until a little 
later, the latter on the promise (fulfilled in 1885) of being linked to 
the American coast by a transcontinental railway. Newfoundland 
alone persisted in staying out of confederation well into the 20th 
century. 


In 1867, Canada acquires a first autonomy (it will widen in 1926, to 
become a de facto independence in 1931, and a complete 
independence in 1982), and acquires its own government (British 
North-America Act) established on a federalist basis. The opposition 
between the two main components of European origin, the French- 
speaking and the English-speaking, continued to dominate political 
life during the following decades. 


From 1867, the concord between the two large European 
populations which inhabit the Dominion was not really disturbed, at 
least in the basin of the St. Lawrence, but it was otherwise in the 
immense territories of the West removed since little in the 
administration of the Hudson's Bay Company. In Manitoba, the 


French Métis, violently dispossessed of lands which they did not 
legally own, but which they had first occupied and developed, rose 
up in 1870 under the command of Louis Riel. The government in 
Ottawa calmed this turmoil by granting Manitoba, which became a 
new province of Confederation, a constitution modeled on that of 
the province of Quebec, and which provided sufficient guarantees 
for the French element. It is true that a new take-up by Riel, in the 
Saskatchewan region, at the head of the Métis and the native tribes, 
was severely repressed and cost the famous agitator his life. Then, 
the struggle between English Canadians and French Canadians for 
the settlement of the country continued peacefully. It will be, at the 
turn of the 19th and 20th centuries, the most significant event in 
Canadian history. 


ECONOMIC DOMINATION 


In 1670, the King of England granted the Hudson's Bay Company, 
headquartered i in London, the monopoly of furs in the entire basin of 
rivers flowing into Hudson Bay. Around 1783, the North West 
Company became its immediate competitor since it took possession 
of the Tadoussac Treaty. A fierce struggle, if not war, took place 
between the two companies, which decided to merge in 1821. In 
1830, the Hudson's Bay Company became a tenant of the King's 
Post and the seigneuries of Ile-aux-Oeufs and Mingan. It enjoys the 
exclusive privilege of exploiting wealth and refuses any new 
establishment on the territory; only the Amerindians with whom it 
deals have the right to circulate and settle there. In 1850, it lost its 
exclusive right to the coasts of the Middle and Lower North Shore. 
The Acadians of the Magdalen Islands took advantage of this to set 
up villages like Pointe-aux-Esquimaux. With the arrival of the 
Canadian Confederation in 1867, it ceded all its property rights in 
North America to the British Dominion while retaining the 
commercial operation of the trading posts. 


SMUGGLING (the) 

Contraband has always existed in New France. From the beginning 
of the fur trade, foreign vessels came to trade on the coast, thus 
circumventing French protectionist laws. Subsequently, several 
American boats and others came to fish illegally in the gulf and 
practiced smuggling. Since the Indian Act prohibited the sale of 
alcohol on Indian reservations, the liquor trade proved to be very 
lucrative. The smuggling of alcohol from St-Pierre and Miquelon to 
Canada has always been part of the habits and customs of north- 
coastal, whiskey being highly appreciated there and especially the 
many islands offered smugglers caches that were almost impossible 
to find. 


St-Pierre and Miquelon, with almost non-existent forest cover, was 
very short of construction timber. Since wood sold for much more 
than alcohol, Canadian schooners arrived laden with wood and left 
with holds full of spirits. This highly lucrative black market reached 
such proportions that the Canadian government commissioned the 
steamer Constance to monitor this traffic. Apart from the North 
Shore, it is reported that the most active smugglers were those from 
Ile-aux-Coudres and Ile d'Orléans. Around 1910, the gulf being well 
guarded by the coastguards, the distillation of an alcoholic beverage 
began on site; a twister called the dog. In the 1970s, a shipment o 
marijuana accidentally fell off a transatlantic freighter and ended up 
strewn on the coast. This is how the famous "salty pot" of the North 
Shore appeared for a few months on the black market. 


INDIGENOUS ACCULTURATION 


Indian society was in no way prepared for contact with Europeans. 
These first encounters were a brutal shock for the Indian when he 
suddenly discovered a mode disproportionate to his own. 
Accustomed to interpreting natural phenomena in spiritual terms, the 
Amerindians were strongly shaken in what was at te very basis of 
the whole structure of their cultural life: their religion; surely, the 
spirits had, among the Whites, a power infinitely superior to his to 
the point of undermining the authority of the chiefs and the 
sorcerers. As relations with the whites became more intimate, the 
Indian soul disintegrated a little more. In contact with European 
products (eau-de-vie, rifles etc.) all Indian life was turned upside 
down. Each time they adopted a European product, the Native 
Americans abandoned something of their culture. Little by little, 
certain fundamental traditions are forgotten, bringing about the 
physical and moral decline of the communities. Of course, the 
brandy did its destructive work, but this is only one element among 
many, the most important of which is the loss of spiritual 
understanding of one's situation vis-a-vis this "New World" thus 
shaking the very roots of the entire tribal system. 


SPIRITUAL ACCULTURATION 


MISSIONARIES 

The Récollets and the Jesuits were the first religious to frequent the 
Middle and Lower North Shore. In 1615, the Récollets landed in 
Quebec at the request of Champlain. They work in a climate of 
confrontation with the Protestant merchants because these offer the 
Indians the image of a religious division. The appearance of the 
Caen brothers, Protestant merchants from La Rochelle, who 
obtained the monopoly of the fur trade in 1620, accentuated the 


extent of the conflict. The Récollets ask Richelieu, minister 
responsible for the colonies, to revoke the monopoly of the Caen 
brothers. In 1627, he put an end to the Protestant monopoly by 
creating the Compagnie des Cent-Associés made up of Catholic 
merchants. Since the Récollets are fiercely opposed to a mode of 
colonial exploitation based essentially on trade, they will be 
replaced by the Jesuits who understand that without this trade, there 
would be neither a French presence in New France, nor a mission. 
Through this alliance with merchants, the Jesuits were able to 
infiltrate remote Amerindian communities and use the fur trade as a 
tool to finance their mission. Moreover, in order to promote the 
conversion of Amerindians to Catholicism, the Compagnie des 
Cent-Associés adopted a more advantageous commercial policy to 
baptize them: henceforth, they would obtain more for their furs than 
the pagans. But it will be above all the epidemics (smallpox, typhus, 
cholera, influenza, measles, rubella, chickenpox, etc.) brought from 
Europe which will favor the increase of the baptized. Without 
immunological defense against these new diseases, the Amerindians 
provide a large number of patients whom the Jesuits can baptize in 
extremis. Leaving thousands of widows and orphans who cannot 
support themselves, these epidemics encourage their dependence on 
missionaries to survive. But above all, these contagious diseases 
shake the entire Amerindian magico-religious system and undermine 
the authority of the shamans, unable to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of their power against these calamities. The Jesuits 
therefore do not hesitate to proclaim loud and clear the 
ineffectiveness traditional healing practices: only belief in God can 
save the Amerindians from the scourges that exterminate them. It is 
then that the old explanations of the world topple, unable to provide 
a rational explanation for this series of upsetting events while the 
missionary discourse based on death-deliverance and salvation 
a to be well adapted since it gives meaning to suffering and 
eath. 


REDUCTION 

Reductions are territorial enclaves where Aboriginal converts to 
Catholicism can settle alongside or among French settlers. The 
reduction is a project of Jesuit missionaries to convert and subjugate 
Native American communities. The reductions are created in 
Paraguay by the Jesuits and offer a mode of colonization allowing 
the exploitation of the resources of Paraguay while ensuring the 
evangelization of its inhabitants: the Guaranis, the most populous 
nation of Paraguay. 


This implied that it was necessary to reduce the freedom of the 


"Savage" in order to tame him and lead him to Christian civilization. 


The reduction of physical space is only the prelude to their 
reduction to Christian values through pious religious practice and 
the renunciation of any indigenous custom contrary to the rules of 
the Church. This model of evangelization of the Native peoples of 
South America will be taken up by the Jesuits in New France, the 
goal: to transform the nomads into perfect neo-French people who 
would be granted protection. Reductions are therefore part of the 
political process of any expansionist colonial state. The Jesuits will 
thus create 5 reductions for 5 Amerindian nations: the Algonquins, 
the Montagnais, the Hurons, the Iroquois and the Abenakis. The 
reductions are therefore the direct ancestors of the Amerindian 
reservations that we know today; the reductions giving priority to 
the salvation of souls under the French Regime and the reserves, 
under the English Regime, giving precedence to colonial economic 
interests. Another notable difference: even if the reductions were 
intended to devalue the culture of the First Nations, the leaders of 
New France considered the converted Amerindians worthy of living 
in society with the French, while the placing of the Native peoples 
in "reserves" by the English s was part of a colonial segregationist 


policy. 


RESERVATIONS 
As early as 1623, Récollet Gabriel Sagard was the first missionary 
to provide information on the Amerindians on the coast during his 


trip to La Romaine and also left several writings on Anticosti Island. 


In 1634, the Jesuit Paul Le Jeune spent the winter with the 
Montagnais. In 1850 and 1851, the Parliament of United Canada 
passed two laws that laid the foundations for new reserves in Lower 
Canada. Now the government has the power to administer Native 
American lands on their behalf. The aboriginal titles will never be 
officially abolished, but the lands and the sums allocated from 1851 
($4,000 per year) are intended as a form of compensation. However, 
it is specified that the greater part of this sum must be used to settle 
the Amerindians and not to provide for their immediate needs. 


Following these first missionaries, the Oblate Fathers of Mary 
Immaculate took over evangelization at the risk of their lives like 
Pierre-Clément Parent who drowned in the Natashquan River. 
Fathers Charles Arnaud and Louis Babel tirelessly traveled the 
coastal territory and also the Haute Céte-Nord to improve the living 
conditions of the Amerindian communities and participated in the 
establishment of the first Acadian villages on the coast. Father 
Alexis Joveneau, for more than forty years, exercised his ministry at 
La Romaine. Thanks to his learning of the Montagnais language, 
this sympathetic missionary will leave very well documented 


writings on the community. Fathers Lionel Scheffer and Gabriel 
Dionne intervened on many occasions to ensure the socio- economic 
development of the North Shore in addition to creating the region's 
first consultation and development organization. Lionel Scheffer 
will be named the first vicar apostolic of Labrador and will give his 
name to the town of Schefferville. Msgr. René Bélanger, the 
historian of the coast, will leave us completely unpublished 
documents, among other things, on the presence of Basque whalers 
in the gulf. In 1947, he founded the Société historique de la Céte- 
Nord. Father Labrie, priest-colonizer at La Tabatiére, first vicar 
apostolic of the Gulf of Saint-Laurent, will become the first bishop 
from the North Shore. 


In 1902, in France, several religious congregations were forced to 
leave their country following the Combes law which prohibited 
them from teaching. This is how the Eudist Fathers arrived in 
Quebec in 1903 and settled on the north coast. They will become the 
leaders, including Louis Garnier, for the construction of schools, 
hospitals, churches, quays and roads and will work in concert with 
the population to improve the living conditions of fishermen, 
forestry workers and minors 


Since the creation of the powerful triumvirate of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, the Church, and the Hudson's Bay Company, the 
Inuit have lost control of their lives. As was the case with all fur 
traders of the time, including missionaries, all had very limited 
understanding of the complexity and inte rt of Aboriginal hunter 
culture or the fragility of the economy. w contributed to their 
subsistence. Yet we now know that the acapranons and compromises 
made by Indigenous peoples across North America in response to 
the demands and temptations introduced by European traders and 
missionaries had profound consequences for their means of 
subsistence, their economy, their social organization, their health, 
their spiritual life and their independence. Most don't experience any 
of this. Like their contemporaries, they were on the contrary 
convinced that the fur trade had a civilizing effect on the Aboriginal 
peoples: trading with the HBC brought the Inuit and Naskapis into 
contact with the outside world and, through trade , their life was 
better, enriched and facilitated by regular access to European goods. 
The rapid depletion of the hunting and fishing territory following 
the exponential trade in resources encouraged by the trade, the rapid 
transition from a solidarity subsistence economy to a market 
economy forced them to market their crafts and to depend on direct 
assistance from the Canadian government. 


This rapid breakdown visible in the break-up of families is reflected 
in a general loss of control: loss of control of hunting and fishing 
territories, loss of place of residence following family relocations, 
loss of education for children, loss of governance of communities 
managed in the 1940s by federal agents and loss of control over 
their lives with the assistance of social benefits and pensions. 
Housing conditions are among the most overcrowded in Canada. A 
2006 survey found that 15,000 Inuit in the Northwest Territory, 
Nunavut, Quebec and Labrador live in overcrowded housing with 
more than one family. Although the Inuit population is young 
(median age of 22 compared to 39 for the Canadian population as a 
whole in 2006), living conditions and lack of access to health care 
contribute partially to the increase in number of people with chronic 
health conditions such as obesity or diabetes. In Nunavik, the vast 
majority of existing housing is social housing administered by the 
Kativik Municipal Housing Office (OMHK). A housing committee 
allocates new housing or redistributes existing housing according to 
a system of priority access points. The scale of housing demands 
and needs is high and the relocation rate low despite rising 
demographic pressure. This rarity is due to the high costs of 
construction, maintenance, the inadequacy of municipal services 
coupled with the high costs of living in the northern region. In 
addition, access to private property 1s almost non-existent since the 
territory, the building land belongs to the community. These housing 
difficulties lead to overcrowding of residences and this promiscuity 
in turn leads to problematic living conditions, including a noted 
increase in violence within families. The dissatisfaction of basic 
needs such as rest, security, intimacy increases social malaise and 
delinquency. 


ARCTIC TERRITORIAL ACCULTURATION 

For the majority of men, the Arctic is a desert of ice, the land of 
polar bears and walruses; the country of the men of the cold: the 
Inuit living by hunting and fishing, depending solely on nature for 
their survival. The best definition of the Arctic is one involving the 
tree line. In North America, the limit where the forest gives way to 
the tundra is located in Nunavik around the 55th degree of north 
latitude. The area south of the tree line is just as huge. The taiga and 
subarctic forest form a circumpolar belt of 13,000 kilometers a scale 
that defies the imagination covering ten million square kilometers 
mainly in Lapland, Russia, Alaska and Canada. In addition to the 
scattered Inuit in Canada, Greenland and Russia, reindeer herders 
such as the Saami, Evenki, Tungus and Chukchi are established in 
the subarctic forests from Norway to eastern Russia. These same 
forests in Canada are home to dozens of Native American tribes like 
the Cree in the East and the Athabascans in the West. 


Already in the 16th and 17th centuries, British expeditions made 
strategic voyages to the Arctic. The presence of American and 
Norwegian whalers greatly worried the English military. These 
whalers had already discovered and traveled several coastal sectors 
on the eastern side of the Arctic archipelago. The behavior of these 
foreign whalers was increasingly open to criticism and led Canada 
to take a greater interest in the sovereignty of these territories. 
During the 1880s, a figure entered the scene who was to mark the 
fields of exploration and Canadian national life. This man, colorful, 
courageous and determined, is Captain Joseph Elzéard Bernier. This 
Quebecer was one of the main architects of Canadian sovereignty 
over the Arctic. His dream, to cross the Northwest Passage. Like 
Jacques Cartier, Henry Hudson and many others before, he will fail. 
Nevertheless, through his many travels, he asserted the sovereignty 
of Canada throughout the archipelago of ice. In addition to the 
objective of crossing the Northwest Passage, Bernier received 
instructions to patrol the waters of the Arctic Archipelago, to issue 
licenses to whalers and, for the first time, to fulfill the function of 
game warden and of a justice of the peace. On July 1, 1909, 
Canada's National Day, Captain Bernier went beyond the 
instructions given to him by a government that wavered too much 
before American influence. Without the consent of the Canadian 
government, this Quebecer took possession and claimed Canadian 
sovereignty over all the Arctic islands and territories, including the 
famous Northwest Passage. During the 1970s, with the oil crisis, the 
exploitation of oil and natural gas resources in the Arctic began. The 
behavior of the men of the South then changes radically. The 
hunters, adventurers and missionaries of the 19th century are 
replaced by miners, geologists and labourers; the gross expansion of 
the Arctic began. Discharges of waste from oil drilling, mining, 
radioactive emissions from nuclear-powered ships are now 
threatening Arctic lands and waters. 


A Canadian study shows that 144 bears in the far north arctic were 
contaminated with several toxic substances, including DDT and 
other pesticides used thousands of kilometers further south. The 
circumpolar seas are threatened by waste dumped at sea and carried 
by the Atlantic and Pacific currents. Chemical substances have been 
found in every link of the Arctic food chain, especially in fats and 
meats and of course in the blood and mother's milk of the Inuit. The 
extent of this ecological crime is such that the Inuit may, in the near 
future, have to switch to a diet of chicken and beef in order to avoid 
contamination. This new diet would presuppose a real cultural 
revolution since the Inuit have hardly changed their way of eating 
since their arrival in Canada more than 8,000 years ago. 


The once poetic Arctic has become strategic. It is no exaggeration to 
say that this region has become one of the most geostrategic places 
on the planet; the place where the military superpowers of the planet 
come face to face. Beneath the polar cap there are more American 
and Soviet experimental submarines than anywhere else in the world 
and probably a worrying concentration of nuclear warheads. 
Hundreds of military and commercial airliners criss-cross its 
airspace every day. 


The transition from nomadism to sedentarization given the 
obligation of school attendance from September to June for children 
are determining and decisive factors in the acculturation of Inuit 
communities. 


One of these determining factors is without a doubt the replacement 
of sled dogs by snowmobiles. The dogs were mainly fed with seal 
meat known for its energy qualities, clearly superior to those of 
caribou even more fish. With the dogs gone, the hunters gradually 
gave up their numbers of dedicated seal hunting treks at the same 
pace, paralleling the diminishing need as more and more fried 
chicken, pre-seasoned hot dogs, pizzas and potato chips are up to 
date. The non-transmission of ancestral know-how, the loss of 
traditional customs, the exclusive use of English-language media 
have led to serious problems of personal and collective identity, 
including a huge generation gap. A new generation of parents is 
suddenly disconnected from the parenting skills required to raise 
children in a community setting. Previously, community solidarity 
established the rules of a sharing society. Nowadays, new practices 
are emerging: poker and bingo. Thanks to a game card or a roll of 
the dice, television sets, video, washing machines, refrigerators and 
snowmobiles change hands. This loss of the positive parental role of 
elders as a family model to follow perpetuates a cycle of 
impoverishment of identity which is reflected in the increase in 
violence against women, vandalism, alcohol abuse, drugs or other 
means of self-destruction. This resulted in the establishment of the 
police and judicial apparatus of the Whites in addition to the system 
of incarceration. It is thus, in a brutal way, that the Inuits and the 
Amerindians entered modernity. 


FOOD ACCULTURATION 

The Inuktitut term for food is niqi, a word that encompasses all 
foods consumed of animal (hunting, fishing) or plant (gathering) 
origin. But the only and true traditional food is called niqituinnaq 
od = food, tuinnaq = usual). Niqituinnaq designates the usual food 
of the Inuit, ie food of animal origin from hunting and fishing. So 
"white man's food" that one buys at the local store including meat is 
not niqituinnaq. The uumajuits refer to marine and terrestrial 


animals, birds, fish and other marine organisms such as mussels and 
sea urchins that provide nigituinnaq, the only food capable of 
strengthening the body by giving it heat and resistance against bad 
weather. Walruses love clams. When a walrus is killed, the Inuit 
take the contents of the stomach, in this case filled with clams 
stripped of their shells and already predigested. They make a 
porridge of it, like "seafood chowder" which they are very fond of. 
A notable exception, dog flesh is not niqituinnaq because to the 
Inuit, dogs are so related and essential to their survival that they are 
categorized on the side of humans. On the other hand, during 
exceptional circumstances such as a severe famine, some dogs are 
slaughtered and eaten but they will never be considered as uumajuits 
and their flesh as niqituinnaq. Indeed, dog meat is not very 
nutritious, especially if they are themselves hungry. During a 
starvation, the ingestion of pure fat is essential to interrupt 
starvation. The uumajuit par excellence, the animal that provides the 
body with the most strength and warmth is unquestionably the seal. 
The calorific effect of seal meat, fat and blood is so great that it 
makes you sweat immediately after consumption. But best of all is 
the tiggaq, the rutting adult male ringed seal. In winter, during the 
rutting period, the flesh and liver of the male takes on a very 
characteristic strong smell and taste, but it is the fresh blood, the 
source of life, which is renowned for its exceptional calorific and 
satiating capacities. The caribou herds by their imposing number 
provide the necessary food to often avoid the famine in winter. It is 
estimated that 50 caribou per family are needed to support a family 
of four individuals. When a caribou was killed, it was necessary to 
incise its belly and quickly eat the contents of the belly (qisaruaq), a 
porridge of lichens rich in vitamins, then remove its skin, gut it, cut 
off its head and legs, remove the upper fillets which contain the 
tendons used to make the sewing thread, cut the two haunches 
which are introduced into the carcass. 


The carcasses are buried in dug caches then covered with stones to 
a them from other predators. Finally, the woods were hung 

igh to serve as markers when the cache is covered with snow. 
Eating raw, rare caribou meat is excellent. In contrast, the meat of 
the white man is called "auqangitait niqituinnait" literally "meat 
devoid of blood" which far from strengthening the body weakens it. 
Finally, food semantics and sexual semantics overlap in the Inuit 
language. The same suffix -turniq added to a food name or to a 
person's name will mean "to eat a food" or "to have sex with 
someone" in Inuktitut. 


Since 1950, the Inuit economy, once dominated by gathering 
activities (trapping, hunting and fishing) has moved towards a 
market economy combining paid work and subsistence activities. 
This Western-style dietary and nutritional transition has had a major 
impact on the dietary practices of Inuit communities in the 
circumpolar zone. The traditional Inuit food system based on the 
local collection of available natural resources (terrestrial and marine 
mammals, birds, fish, berries, plants and fungi) involved the 
exchange and sharing of food with the whole community. In 
nutritional terms, the daily diet was rich in animal proteins and fats 
(seal, beluga) but low in carbohydrates with adequate intakes of 
vitamins and minerals present in large quantities in animal blood, 
bones and offal. Many consider that the traditional food system 
conveyed a moral (sharing) and political (cooperation) sense that 
deteriorated with acculturation to white society (Qallunaat). 


In this perspective, sedentarization and growing demographic 
pressure undermine the regeneration of local resources and promote 
the development of grocery stores that supply manufactured, 
processed foods (junk-food) with low nutritional quality. 
(soft drinks, crisps, trans fatty acid). There is also a serious 
problem of understanding since there is no word or te 
expression in Inuktitut to designate the different types of 
fats according to their chemical properties (saturated, 
unsaturated, trans). It is therefore not surprising to note an 
increase in the Inuit circumpolar zone of so-called 
"civilization" diseases such as cancer and cardiovascular 
diseases. The erosion of the Inuit way of life and food 
system is thus largely rooted in the history of North-South 
political relations between whites. 


Adolescence is an obvious marker of the degree of 
acculturation of a society. We follow a 16-year-old 
teenager who no longer has to go to school. He gets up in 
the afternoon between 2 and 5 p.m. He has lunch on 
cornflakes or peanut butter toast while watching 
Qallunaats soaps (American series) at the end of the 
afternoon, then he goes out for a walk in the village. He 
finds a few friends and, together, stroll except if the 
weather is too bad, they go if necessary to the cafeteria of 
the hotel or the snack bar if the village has one. Around 6 
p.m., the shops close and everyone goes home. It's dinner 
time for adults but dinner time for teenagers, it's also time 
for game shows that we watch as a family while eating. 
The menu consists of a dish of caribou or seal for the older 
ones and hot dogs and frozen pizzas or canned "cans" for 
the younger ones. Already 7 p.m., time to go to the gym or 


the ice rink to play or simply watch others. 


The group forms and breaks up at random meetings, appointments 
are given. At 10 p.m., children under 16 are sent home because 
several municipal regulations prohibit them, during the school year, 
from visiting public buildings and places after this fateful hour. In 
small groups, teenagers aged 16 and over then head towards the 
house of an unemployed single person, a young couple or quite 
simply towards a squatted place; the "day" is just beginning. We 
turn on the TV or turn on the VCR, others settle down for a game of 
poker or settle down to play the latest in pirated video games. 
Groups come in and out, go from house to house to see who is 
doing what. While adults are busy drinking although possession of 
alcohol is restricted in many communities; it then becomes easier 
for young people to obtain marijuana, hashish or coke that they 
consume among friends. Between 4 and 8 o'clock in the morning, he 
comes home, lies down on his bed, turns on the TV and falls 
asleep... What can he be dreaming of? 








CANADIAN TIMELINE 


1400 (Canada) Before the arrival of the Europeans, the ways of life 
varied according to the people, but general characteristics can be 
distinguished. Scattered over a very vast territory, the Amerindians 
have never known a central power. On the other hand, ancient ties 
united various peoples according to common languages and customs, 
which did not prevent conflicts. Generally, communities were part of 
a clan which itself belonged to a tribe. Eventually, the tribes joined 
together in confederations. This system of organization enabled 
certain peoples to resist the American invasion with force. Within the 
same people, one can find sedentary people and nomads, or even 
semi-sedentary people: everything depends on the circumstances. The 
land belongs to everyone. The notion of private property does not 
exist, but everyone has a part of the goods they have acquired. The 
tribal system imposes solidarity between the members of the 
communities: redistribution is a necessity. In what is now Canada and 
the United States, there were several confederations. To the north 
were the ade peoples: Mohican, Pequot, Narragansett, 
Wampanoag, Massachusetts, Penacock, Abenaki, aliseet, icmacs, 
Betsiamites, Atikamekw, Algonquins, Innus-Montagnais, Beothuk... 
The Iroquois confederacy extended in the same geographical area . 
Six nations made it up: Cayugas, Mohawks, Oneiouts, Onondagas, 
Tsonnontouans fea and Tuscarora. Advancing inland, to and 
beyond the Great Lakes, lived the Chippewa, Cree, Miami, Delaware, 
Mohegan, Powhatan, Pamlico, Nanticoke, Montauk, Menominee, 
Shawnee, Fox, Potawatomi, Sauk, Ottawa, Kickapoo, Arapaho , 
Blackfoot, Cheyennes... Going down to the south, we find the 
Siouan-speakin pecnlss: Sioux, then the Arikaras, Wichitas, Omaha, 
Comanches and Kiowas. The southwest is the territory of the Utes, 
Paiutes, Navajos and Hopis. In Canada, the Assiniboine are settled in 
a and the Chinook and Haida in the west. (non-exhaustive 
ist 


1500 It is estimated that in the 16th century the number of languages 
of the different peoples of the Americas was 2,200. to 9 phyla and 31 
non-lassified languages. (Delage, 1985, p.56) After the arrival of Jean 
Cabot in 1497 on the Labrador coast and of Corte Real in 1501, 
Breton, ea and Spanish fishermen were the first to exploit the 
schools of cod in the Strait of Belle -Isle. Forty years later (1530-40) 
the earls whale hunters arrived. These second contacts (after those 
of the Vikings) between Amerindians and Europeans are established 
but this time, definitively for better and for worse. Indian society was 
in no way prepared for contact with Europeans. These first encounters 
were a brutal shock for the Indian when he suddenly discovered a 
mode disproportionate to his own. Accustomed to interpreting natural 
phenomena in spiritual terms, the Amerindians were strongly shaken 
in what was at the very basis of the whole structure of their cultural 
life: their religion; surely, the spirits had, among the Whites, a power 


infinitely superior to his to the point of undermining the authority of 
the chiefs and the sorcerers. As relations with the whites became more 
intimate, the Indian soul disintegrated a little more. In contact with 
European products (eau-de-vie, rifles etc.) all Indian life was turned 
upside down. Each time they adopted_a European product, the Native 
Americans abandoned something of their culture. Little by little, 
certain fundamental traditions are forgotten, bringing about the 
physical and moral decline of the communities. Of course, the brandy 
did its destructive work, but it is only one element amon epee the 
most important of which is the loss of spiritual understanding of one's 
situation vis-a-vis this "New World" thus shaking the very roots of the 
entire tribal system. Frenette, p.77-118 


1500 (Canada) The first act of European slavery was committed by 
the Portuguese Gaspar Corte Real against the Beothuks of 
Newfoundland in 1500. This abduction was to be used to pay the 
expenses of the expedition following the sale of the Indians as slaves. 


1509 (Canada) While exploring the Gulf of St. Lawrence, Thomas 
Aubert takes seven captives whom he brings back to France. (Delage, 
1985, p.94) Thomas Aubert, originally from Rouen (France), brings 7 
Amerindians back to Normandy (Trigger, 1985, p. 176) 


1524 Financed by the bankers of Lyon, the Italian navigator Giovanni 
da Verrazzano sails west with the aim of discovering new lands. He 
explored the American coast from Florida to Newfoundland and 
named these lands "Francesca", in honor of King Francis I. In 1529, 
his brother Girolamo wrote on his map of the new lands explored 
"Nova Gallia" (or New Gaul). The name New France will 
oy be used to identify these new lands in northeastern 
merica. 


1534 rang) Jacques Cartier explores the St. Lawrence. He makes 
contact with Donnacona, an Iroquoian from Stadacona (Quebec) and 
takes two pas Amerindians, son or nephew of Donnacona. 
(Trigger, 1985, p. 183) 


1535 (Canada) Jacques Cartier visits Hochelaga (island of Montreal), 
returns to Stadaconé and spends the winter there. Many French are 
affected by scurvy and the Amerindians cure them with herbal tea 
made from white cedar bark. (Trigger, 1985, p. 186) A strong 
epidemic strikes the Stadaconians. (Delage, 1985, p.96) 


1536 (Canada) Jacques Cartier removes Chief Donnacona and 9 
Iroquoians whom he brings back to France. All die there except one 
woman. (Trigger, 1985, p. 187) 


1541 (Canada) Jacques Cartier settles in Cap Rouge, near Quebec, 
with several hundred settlers. During the winter more than 35 men 
188) Cartier were killed by the Iroquoians. (Trigger, 1985, p. 187- 


1569 Thévet, French cosmographer (1517-1592), defines savages as 

"barbaric peoples who live without law, without police, without 

ee ton. Oy who have no fixed habitation." (Goulet and Peelman, 
:D: 


1599 (Canada) The Chauvin company (Pierre de Chauvin de 
Tonnetuit) obtains the 
monopoly of the fur trade. He 
later gets to expand his business 
along the St. Lawrence. Furs 
come from as far away as , 
James Bay and_ southern 
oye (Trigger, 1985, p. 241- 


1600 In the 17th century, 
France adopts a policy of 
interbreeding in order to 
accelerate the settlement of the 


colony of integration of y| ° 
indigenous cor and 
avoy, 1993, p. 


francization. ( 
3 


1603 The oe ally with 
the French. A people living in 
northeastern Canada, _the 
Algonquins allied themselves 
with the French as soon as they 
arrived on the territory, but this 
agreement cost them dearly. 
Sworn enemies of the French,® 
the Iroquois quickly attack they 
Algonquins, who _ cannot@ey 
compete. Already weakened by “% 

epidemics, the Algonquin a ae 
ae will be scattered to the west. Later, the term "Algonquin" 
will refer to tribes of similar ee among which will appear the 
Delawares, the Shawnees or the Mo 









icans. 


1608 (Canada) Samuel de Champlain lands at the foot of Cap 
Diamant up the river and founds the city of Quebec. He set up a 
permanent French colony there. At its height, New France was a 
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gigantic territory that covered most of North America. This territory 
was divided into three large regions: Canada (the current territory of 
Quebec and Ontario), Louisiana (which then covered the entire 
American Midwest) and Acadie (now New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island). 


1609 Cana) The first Hurons come to meet the French in the St. 
Lawrence Valley (Trigger, 1985, p. 245) The Algonquian chief 
Iroquet, the Wendat chief Outchataguin and 300 Algonquians and 
Hurons ask Champlain and his companions to unite with the 
Algonquins, the Hurons of Wendats and the Montagnais (Innu) in 
order to make war on the Iroquois. By accepting this historic alliance, 
Champlain had no idea that 
Quebec would become a 
lucrative post in the fur trade. 

mp Lhese three first nations control 

=" the access route to the St. 
-., Lawrence River. It eds up the 
: Iroquois River (Richelieu) to a 
lake to which it will leave its 
name. It was there that 

| \ Champlain faced 200 Iroquois 
for the first time. Champlain 
aims his arquebus and fires at 
one of the Iroquois. These are 
terrified. Champlain and his 60 
allies are victorious but the 
Iroquois will henceforth be the 
mortal enemies of New France. 


1611 (Canada) The Jesuits 
report that the Micmacs 
_complain of illnesses and 


mortality which follow the 

\ 7? Paseeee of Europeans. (Delage, 
ty, ,1985, p.97) 
a f 


—?t 





, limit of the Cree territory. 

*(Thistle, 1986, p. 4) These 
Crees refuse any trade with Hudson, later, most populous nation in 
Paraguay. This implied that the freedom of the "savage" had to be 
reduced in_order to tame him and lead him to Christian 
civilization.The reduction of physical space is only the prelude to 
their reduction to Christian values through pious religious practice 
o of aoe of any indigenous custom contrary to the rules of 
the Church. 


This model of evangelization of the Native peoples of South America 
will be taken up by the Jesuits in New France, the goal: to transform 
the nomads into perfect neo-French people who would be granted 


protection. Reductions are therefore part of the political process of 


any expansionist colonial state. The Jesuits will thus create 5 
reductions for 5 Amerindian nations: the Algonquins, the 
Montagnais, the Hurons, the Iroquois and the Abenakis. The 
reductions are therefore the direct ancestors of the Amerindian 


reservations that we know today. 


1618 Champlain proposes to Louis XIII in a memoir to evangelize the 
natives and to establish important centers. 
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1627 (Canada) Richelieu creates the so-called company of New 
France or the Hundred Associates to colonize the Saint-Laurent 
valley. 400 settlers left in 1627. (Delage, 1985, p. 109) 


"Baptism conferred on any Indian French nationality since the 
founding act of the Compagnie des Cents Associés, which allowed 
the 'naturalized' Indian to take advantage of the commercial 
ava. deriving from this nationality. The Christian Indian 
received in particular the privilege of carrying a firearm. (Louchez, 


1992, p.12, note 47) 


1632 (Canada) The Couillard-Hébert family receives the colony's first 
slave as a gift. It is a small black from the West Indies. Slavery was 
common in New France until the end of the 18th century. Historian 
Marcel Trudel has identified 4092 slaves, including 2692 
Amerindians (the favorites of French speakers) and 1400 Blacks 
(favorite of English speakers) belonging to apoE 1400 
masters. The Montreal region dominates with 2077 slaves compared 
to 1059 in Quebec and 114 in Trois-Riviéres. There are 31 unions 
between French and Native American slaves and 8 others between 
French and black slaves. Many Quebecers today therefore have slaves 
in their family tree. 


1634 (Canada) Installation of a trading post in Trois-Riviéres 
(Trigger, 1985, p. 246) 


The Jesuits, Bréboeuf and Daniel, settled among the Hurons. (Delage, 
1985, p.174 and Kah-ge-ga-gah-Bowh, 1850, p.206) 


1634-1663 (Canada) Numerous epidemics in northeastern America, 
including the epidemic of 1660 to 1663 which extended from the 
Atlantic to Lake Superior. (Delage, 1985, p.97-98) 


ebec for 


1636 (Canada) The Ursulines found a "girls' seminary" in 4 502) 
» Pp. 


French and Amerindian women. (Vincent and Arcand, 197 


1639 (Canada) The Iroquois receive arms from the Dutch in New 
York and Albany and declare war on the French. 


1640 (Canada) Half of the Huron-Wendat population of the country 
of Wendake has already succumbed to smallpox epidemics. 


1641 (Canada) At the invitation of the Ojibway, Jesuits go to the 
eastern end of Lake Superior (at Sault Sainte-Marie) meeting 2,000 
Ojibway who inform them of the existence of the Dakotas. (Kah-ge- 
ga-gah-Bowh, 1850, p.206) 


June 13, 1641 Beginning of the first Franco-Iroquois war which will 
last 25 years, despite numerous peace treaties that will sporadically 
interrupt the war. 


1642 (Canada) Foundation of Montreal on May 17. Sieur Paul 
Chomedey de Maisonneuve and Jeanne Mance, accompanied by 
about fifty people, landed on the island of Montreal in Hochelaga and 
founded Ville-Marie (which would later become Montreal). The 
founding mass of Ville-Marie took place the next day, May 18, 1642. 
They were entrusted with the King's Daughters, those orphans who 
wou choose New France to find a husband and help with the 
settlement. 


1647 (Canada) Creation of the Council of Quebec which is 
responsible for order and justice in New France. eye it was 
made up of the governors of Montreal and Quebec and the superior of 
the Jesuits. In 1663, the Council of Quebec was abolished and 
replaced by the Sovereign Council. 


1649 (Canada) The country of the Hurons is destroyed. The Hurons 
massacred by the Iroquois. Indian people living in Canada, the 
Hurons were attacked by the powerful Iroquois. Although their ways 
of life are not very different, the two populations have been fighting 
each other with rage for years. The Hurons, who had asked for the 
support of the French against their enemies, in vain, will be 
annihilated. (Delage, 1985, p.173) 


1656 (Canada) Médard Chouart Sieur des Groseilliers trades north of 
the Great Lakes, going as far as Green Bay where he meets the Crees. 
(Thistle, 1986, p.7) 


1660 (Canada) Battle of Long Sault. On May 1, Adam Dollard des 
Ormeaux and 16 of his friends arrive at Long-Sault and wait, in the 
remains of an abandoned palisade, for the Iroquois (who had declared 
war on the Whites) who are coming up the Ottawa River. Not 
knowing that the group of Iroquois had about 300 men, they 
barricaded themselves in their palisade where they would be besieged 
for a week. The Hurons defected, the water ran out, and when a barrel 
of gunpowder exploded in the palisade, the besieged fell into the 
hands of the Iroquois. 


1662 (Canada) Legalization of the alcohol trade in New France. 
(Vincent and Arcand, 1979, p.117) 


1665 (Canada) A peace aaa) is concluded in Quebec between the 
four Iroquois nations (Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas and Oneidas) 
and the crown of France, represented by the Lord of Tracy. The treaty 
presents the Amerindian nations as being autonomous, nations which, 
in possession of their territories, govern themselves in a context of 
French suzerainty and under the protection of France. (Dussault and 
Erasmus, 1993, p.12) 


1668 Noe The government of France enters phase 2 of the 
assimilation of the allied First Nations, the first having been the 
evangelization of these. They now want to francize the Aboriginals. 


1670 (Canada) King Charles II of England grants the Hudson's Bay 
Company, headquartered in London, the ponopoy of furs throughout 
the basin of rivers flowing into Hudson Bay. The HBC is the oldest 
stock-based bisa company in the English-speaking world. 
Subsequently, ships from Europe criss-crossed the waters of Hudson 
Strait almost every summer to resupply HBC posts in James Bay and 
Hudson Bay. The new trading posts quickly became places of 
seasonal gathering of Cree families first and later Inuit who came in 
the spring to trade (salted meats, oats, sugar, tea, fabrics) and also 
took the opportunity to wait for the arrival of waterfowl and the 
movement of seals on the pack ice. Since the trade was flourishing 
and the exotic and local food resources available, some Cree families 
decided to settle there year-round. The posts thus became refuges 
where the elderly, the disabled and their relatives could hope for 
survival care. In 1760, the employees of the HBC still had the practice 
of staying in their coastal factories (main tradin Si and waiting 
there for the arrival of the natives. Until 1763, the HBC ought against 
the French for control of the fur trade in southern Rupert's Land. In 
the early ears, this resulted in a series of sea and land battles at 
Hudson's Bay and James Bay. In 1713, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
France recognized England's rights over Hudson Bay. 


1689 (Canada) Alliance between the English and the Iroquois against 
France. eed eta of the First Intercolonial War in New France, or 
Franco-Iroquois War as part of the War of the League of Augsburg. It 
ends in 1697 with the Treaty of Ryswick. The Franco-Iroquois Wars 
were a series of wars between French settlers in Canada and the Five 
Nations (later Six) tribe, known as the Iroquois. They peaked in the 
late 1680s, but began long before. The Iroquois are historically close 
to their trading partners in New Netherland, Dutch until 1666, then 
English. The latter went to war against France from 1689. When the 
French arrived, the Iroquois were organized into a confederation of 
"Five Nations": the Mohawk tribes (Mohawks), established west of 
what is now New York , that of the Oneyouts (Oneida), of "Five 
Nations": the tribes of the Mohawks (Mohawks), established west of 
resent-day New York, that of the Onneyouts (Oneida), the Onondaga 
Onondaga), the Goyogouins (Cayuga) and finally that of the Senecas 
Sericea): The Franco-Iroquois Wars had primarily commercial 
motives, with the Iroquois fighting against the Hurons and French 
settlements in the St. Lawrence Valley in order to control the fur trade 
ay New France and the Dutch colonies in New York. and New 
ersey. 
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1701 (Canada) Signing of the Treaty of Montreal between the 
French and the Amerindians. The Five Iroquois Nations promise to 
remain neutral in possible wars between English and French. 

1706 (Canada) Reversal of the official policy of France favoring 
interbreeding. (Savoy, 1993, p. 3) 


1717 Louis Bourg 


The construction of the French fortress of Louisbourg, the largest in 
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View of Louisbourg 
Verrier son, 1731. 
en and watercolor 
nF, Department of Maps and Plans, CPL GE C-5019 (RES) 
© National Library of France 


all of America, on Cape Breton Island, was here in 1731 nearing 
completion. The site of Louisbourg was chosen in 1717 to become 
an impregnable stronghold against English attacks. The English will 
still seize it in 1758. 
1726 (Canada) ean of Annapolis Royal between the Micmac 
nation and the British Crown. In Nipigon, La Vérendrye consulted 
the Amerindians about the "Western Sea" route. Ochaga draws a 
map for him. (Champagne, 1971, p.197) - 
1737 (Canada) A smal pox epidemic decimates the Crees. 
en er 1971, p.206 

741 (Canada) Construction of Fort Bourbon (at the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan River, on Lake Winnipes) and Fort Dauphin (south of 
Lake Winnipegosis). (Champagne, 1971, p.211) 
Arrival of the Russians in the territory now known as Alaska. 
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749 (Canada) In Nova Scotia, the city of Halifax has about a thou- 
sand inhabitants. A bounty of ten guineas is offered for each 
Micmac scalp. (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, p.133) 

1752 (Canada) The Moravian Brothers, dissident Lutherans and 
descendants of the Hussites, send representatives to the Inuit of 
Labrador. They create an autonomous community which provides 
for its needs by selling the products of its crafts in Europe. 
(Louchez, 1992, p.16) 


1755 Deportation of the Acadians 
As part of the Treaty of Utrecht, which ended the 
War of the Spanish Succession in 1713, France 
ceded the seat? of Acadia to Great Britain, but 
#kept Ile Royale (Cape Breton Island ). Privilege of 
the victors, the annexed territory is henceforth 
designated under the name of Nova Scotia. The 










the Acadians: their relations with their Frenc 
'_-4Aneighbors for whom they worked and to whom 
they sold their produce; the illegal emigration of a 
number of inhabitants; the tacit connivance with 
the enemy whose secret intentions they did not denounce; complici- 
y with the Indians, etc. In a letter dated August 9, 1755, Charles 
awrence revealed his intentions to expel the Acadians: 


I will propose to them the Oath of Allegiance at last time. If the 
refuse, we will have in that refusal a pretext for the expulsion. I 
they accept, I will refuse them the Oath, by applying to them the 
decree which prohibits from taking the Oath all persons who have 
once refused to take it. In both cases I shall deport them. [I will 
offer him the oath of allegiance one last time. If they refuse, we will 
have in this refusal a pretext to expel them. If they accept, I will 
deny them the oath, enforcing the decree that prohibits anyone who 
has ever refused to take the oath of allegiance from taking it. Either 
way, I will deport them.] 


The fate of the "French of Nova Scotia" was decided, oath of alle- 
giance or not, because the British no longer needed them to feed the 
garrison, the Poe ee ae settlers being now sufficiently 
numerous. to get the job done. It was Charles Lawrence who had the 
idea of sending the Acadians to the various British colonies where 
the population was necessarily hostile to them, and always in small 
groups, in several towns and villages, so that they could never | 
regroup. and be subjected to forced labor. Subsequently, the British 
settlers could take possession of the lands of the Acadians, which 
were the most fertile in Nova Scotia. 


The deportation order 


As Lieutenant Governor of the colony, Lawrence was responsible 
for issuing the Acadian deportation order, having previously secured 
the approval and valuable cooperation of Massachusetts Governor 
William Shirley, one of of the most ardent enemies of the French. 
On July 31, 1755, Lawrence pac his instructions and deployed the 
British forces comprising 250 English soldiers and 2,000 New 


England colonials. He had asked to ensure that the Acadians could 
not return to Canada and had taken care to rent vessels at the lowest 
possible price for the transport of the entire population. 





The British openly despised the Acadians. For them, they were sim- 
ply peasants and small herders, illiterate, without schools, without 
towns, practicing a subsistence economy, with Franco-British can- 


nons aimed at them forever. Numerous testimonies written by cer- 
tain officers leave no doubt on this subject. The most common term 
for Acadians was vermin ("vermin"). This word was also used by 
General Wolfe in 1758 to designate Canadians before the conquest 
of Quebec: 


They also compared the Acadians to the "plagues of Egypt". Captain 
John Knox thus expressed his satisfaction at pervepeune in the 
deportation of the Acadians: "With inconceivable pleasure, we saw 
the wretched, French and Aborigines, pay dearly and bear the 
ig of our just resentment." This expulsion was considered by 
the British to be normal and just. 


Given that the Acadians were not blacks but whites, their deporta- 
tion was probably not politically justifiable for a simple question of 
race, but for religious reasons: the Acadians were Catholics, there- 
fore alte and reputed to be disloyal to the English Crown. | 
Officially, religious motives were more than enough. The colonial 
pee believed it legitimate to move this population of bad 

ritish subjects to the rest of its immense empire. In addition, a 
large-scale deportation allowed English-speaking Protestants to 
monopolize the best lands of the Acadians for free. In addition, the 
118,300 cattle, sheep, pigs and horses belonging to the Acadians 
ended up in the possession of the colonial government. These were 
significant advantages. 


But the methods used by the British during the deportation were 
inhuman, even Machiavellian. Members of the same family were 
deliberately placed in different ships or tubs and dispersed in differ- 
ent settlements. The men returned home from work to find their 
families missing, their homes burned, while New England militia- 
men waited to arrest them and force them with their bayonets to 
board the vessels for permanent exile outside of their country. The 
British seized farms, property and livestock, then pillaged and 
ruined Acadian lands to ensure that the Acadians would never 
return. It was a scorched earth policy and Acadia was almost entire- 
ly destroyed. 


In fact, the French colonization of Acadia ends with the deportation 
of the Acadians. However, Acadie will live again in another form 
with the return of the Acadians after 1764, but obviously it will no 
ee a French colony, since even New France had disappeared 
in 


1759 (Canada) The British seize New France by defeating the French 
at Quebec during the Battle of the Plains of Abraham. 


1760 (Canada) Sir William 
Johnson, on behalf of the British 
government, signs, at the begin- 
ning of August, the Treaty o 
- Swegatchy, under which the 
Amerindian allies of the French 
withdrew from the war of con- 
quest and guaranteed their neutral- 
ity in return for respecting the old 
——agreements made with the French. 
e act of capitulation of 
Montreal was signed on 
September 8, 1760 in the presence 
of General Jeffrey Amherst. This 
act protects Indian lands and 
ensures the maintenance of their 


a Popes the right of religion, 























reedom of movement. The nation 
\ of the Hurons concludes a treaty 
with the English. esau and 
"Erasmus, 1993, p. ar 
_ > 1762-1766 (Canada-USA) Pontiac 
a) promotes a pan-Amerindian 
(Bickaso to the invader. 
ic 






at a (Dickason, 1992, p.184) 
a 1763 (Canada) Pontiac's War 
fea Belonging to the Ottawa tribe, 
Pontiac Sek ie together under his 
orders the tribes of the Ohio 
) Valley and the Great Lakes. He 
Fou \thus hoped to drive the British out 
: of the territory and free himself 
from their domination. The con- 
flict was caused by the disadvan- 
tageous policies imposed by the 
British after defeating the French 
\ cee 2 the War of Conquest 
(1754-1760). Warriors trom many 
tribes joined the Indian uprising 
) whose aim was to drive British 
~ troops and settlers out of the area. 
Supported by France at the begin- 
ning, he will destroy many enemy 
arrisons. But the signing of the 
reaty of Paris in 1763 will make 
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gure che ralegnenead at dba wulcech rem vee GENO Bunce ¢ BL, Proodade him lose his ally and he will even- 
ma tually find common ground with 
Ite ot Archies Cong, PA T22e7 - DAP DAP ere) Great Britain. The Native 


Americans were unable to drive 
the British out, but the uprising 


caused the British government to change the policies that had 
caused the conflict. 


France signed the Treaty of Paris on February 10, 1763, and ceded all 
its possessions in North America to England. The Royal Proclamation 
of King George III of England does not include Aboriginals as British 
subjects but as Allies and recognizes Aboriginal land rights It obliges 
British colonies to obtain from Aboriginals cessions of rights to their 
lands before to colonize it. The Royal Proclamation reserved for the 
use of Native Americans all lands not included within the boundaries 
of the four new governments (Quebec, New England, Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland) and subject to the conditions of the grant to the 
Company of Hudson's Bay. Only the British Crown can deal with the 
Indian Nations in terms of Indian territories, prohibiting the colonial 
governments from acquiring the territories reserved for the Indians or 
the settlers from invading them. (Carter, 1990, p.23 and Dussault and 
Erasmus, 1993, p.15) 


1769 (Canada) The chief of the Outaouais, Pontiac, an ally of the 
French, is assassinated in Cahokia by an Amerindian from Illinois in 
the pay of American merchants. The assassination of Pontiac marks 
the beginning of a myth. Despite the failure of his rebellion, he 
inspired many Native Americans in their resistance to European rule. 
1773 (USA) Boston Tea Party. To protest against the taxes, 
Bostonians, disguised as Indians, throw a cargo of 342 crates of tea 
into the sea in Boston; this event provokes the reaction of the 
conservative cabinet of Lord North which votes several laws which 
ruin the commerce of Boston and the freedoms of Massachusetts. 
This is the beginning of the troubles in the British colonies of North 
America. 

1774 (Canada) Bishop Jean-Olivier Briand recalls that marriage 
between White and Amerindian is no longer authorized by the 
government (Savoie, 1893, p. 6) 

The Quebec Act recognizes the possibility of the coexistence of 
several legal systems under the protection of the British Crown. The 
Quebec Act recognizes French civil laws and the free exercise of 
religion and the French language and extends the borders north to 
Labrador and south to the Ohio River. This agreement is of essential 
strategic importance for the British who absolutely need the support 
of the French population to help them defeat the American invaders 
who want the "British" royalists to leave America and return to 
England. On the French side, the citizens of New France know that 
France has abandoned them to protect instead the West Indian trade in 
spices, sugar and the slave trade much more lucrative than "a few 


acres of snow". Thanks to the Quebec Act, the French were assured 
of preserving French-speaking culture in America while helping the 
British to repel the two attempted American invasions. The Quebec 
Act would subsequently become the first legal milestone leading to 
the creation of Canada and the recognition of the notion of two 
founding peoples. 


1778 (Canada) George Vancouver arrives off the northwest coast of 
North America in March 1778. Vancouver and his companions from 
the Discovery were the first known Europeans to set foot on the shore 
of what is now Colombia -British. 


VANCOUVER, GEORGE, naval officer and explorer; b. 22 June 
1757 in King's Lynn, England, sixth and youngest child of John 
Jasper Vancouver, assistant collector of customs at King's Lynn and 
descendant of one of the oldest titled families in Holland , the Van 
Coeverdens, and Bridget Berners, daughter of an old Essex and 
Norfolk family descended from Sir Richard Grenville, the famous 
commander of Tennyson's ballad, The Revenge, who died May 12, 
1798, at Petersham (in the suburbs of Toner), 


George Vancouver entered the Royal Navy in 1771. Someone of 
influence, no doubt, brought him to the attention of Cook, who was 
then planning the second of his three great voyages of discovery, for 
in January [772 Cook assigned Vancouver to his own ship, the 
Resolution. Although he had the nominal rank of boatman, Vancouver 
was in fact a midship aia A well-known astronomer, William 
Wales, was on board as a supernumerary, and Vancouver was 
fortunate to benefit from his teachings. The trip, devoted to the search 
for the legendary southern continent, lasted three years; they reached 
71° 10, south latitude. 


In February 1776, Cook appointed Vancouver midship and assigned it 
to the Discovery, which was to accompany the Resolution on the 
explorer's third voyage, in search of an exit from the fabled Northwest 
Passage to the Pacific. The a arrived off the northwest coast of 
North America in March 1778. Vancouver and his companions from 
the Discovery were the first known Europeans to set foot on the shore 
of what is now British Columbia. 


After Spa the coast well ahead to the north, Cook sailed to the 
Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) where he perished in a clash with the 
natives on February 14, 1779. 


Vancouver had narrowly escaped such a fate the day before. The 
expedition returned to England in October 1780; on the 19th of the 
same month, Vancouver took the lieutenant's examination. His eight 
years in Cook's service had given him an incomparable opportunity 
to learn about the profession of the sea and hydrographic observa- 
tion with the greatest navigator of his time. 


Vancouver's career falls into three distinct periods: first, his years 
with Cook; then nine years on combat ships; finally, his voyage of 





discovery. The second half he spent almost entirely in the Caribbean 
Sea. On December 9, 1780, he was assigned to the sloop Martin, 
which sailed for the West Indies early in 1782. In May, he was 
transferred to the Fame, a beautiful ship larger shot (74 guns). He 
remained on board until the proclamation of peace and the ship's 
return to England in July 1783. The end of hostilities led to the dis- 
armament of many ships, and Vancouver found itself on half pay for 
the 15 months following. In November 1784 he was appointed to 
the Europa (50 guns), the ship of Admiral Alexander Innes, the new 
commander-in-chief of the Jamaica station. The death rate in the 
West Indies was appalling, from yellow fever and other diseases, but 
the voids caused by death often favored promotions. Early in 1787 
Admiral Innes died; he was succeeded by Commodore Alan 
Gardner, an energetic officer and friend of progress, destined to 
quickly rise to the ranks and become a member of the Board of 
Admiralty in the early 1790s. He befriended Vancouver and was an 
influential protector; the deaths enabled him to be promoted to sec- 
ond lieutenant of the Europa in November 1787, and first lieutenant 
(second in command) two months later. In 1789, after five years at 
sea, the Europa set sail for England, where Vancouver was dis- 
charged in mid-September. 


Vancouver had narrowly escaped such a fate the day before. The 
expedition returned to England in October 1780; on the 19th of the 
same month, Vancouver took the lieutenant's examination. His eight 
years in Cook's service had given him an incomparable opportunity 
to learn about the profession of the sea and hydrographic observa- 
tion with the greatest navigator of his time. 


Vancouver's career falls into three distinct periods: first, his years 
with Cook; then nine years on combat ships; finally, his voyage of 
discovery. The second half he spent almost entirely in the Caribbean 
Sea. On December 9, 1780, he was assigned to the sloop Martin, 
which sailed for the West Indies early in 1782. In May, he was 
transferred to the Fame, a beautiful ship larger shot (74 guns). He 
remained on board until the proclamation of peace and the ship's 


return to England in July 1783. The end of hostilities led to the dis- 
armament of many ships, and Vancouver found itself on half pay for 
the 15 months following. In November 1784 he was appointed to 
the Europa (50 guns), the ship of Admiral Alexander Innes, the new 
commander-in-chief of the Jamaica station. The death rate in the 
West Indies was appalling, from 
yellow fever and other diseases, 
but the voids caused by death f+ 
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At this time, interest in the Pacific was suddenly growing. Whaling 
in the South Pacific was attracting attention, and an establishment 
had just been established in New Holland (Australia). But it was the 
northwest coast of North America that occupied Britain most. The 
sea otter skins collected occasionally by Cook's crews had been sold 
at high prices in China, and when it became known trading ships 
began to scour the coast [V. James Hanna; John Kendrick]. Great 
Britain was interested in the commercial possibilities offered by the 
fur trade; moreover, it was not prepared to accept the thesis of 


Spain, which proclaimed its exclusive titles on the whole of the 
coast, from San Francisco to Prince William Sound (Alaska). 
Furthermore, the Admiralty very much wanted to be fixed, once and 
for all, on the existence - or the absence - of a passage between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. Cook had demonstrated that there were 
none of commercial value north of 
aS 55° north latitude. There remained, 
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Noe to send an expedition to settle the 
™ Guestion. A ship of 340 tons, suit- 
able for this destination, was pur- 
chased, named Discovery and fitted 
out on January 1, 1790. The com- 
mand was given to Captain Henry 
Roberts who, like Vancouver, had 
_ sailed with Cook during his last 
_ two trips. Through Gardner's influ- 
sence, Vancouver was appointed 
# second in command. 
Discovery's rigging was well 
advanced when information about the famous Nootka Sound affair 
reached London. It was denounced as an insult to the nation the 
seizure of several British ships which had been made there in time 
of peace the Spanish commander the Spanish commander Esteban 
José Martinez, just as one categorically refused to recognize the 
right, asserted by Spain, to prevent the foreign traffickers from 
entering this region. A powerful squadron was mobilized and Britain 
prepared energetically for war. Spain, which was not in a position to 
give battle, had to accept the terms of the Nootka Bay Convention, 
signed in Madrid on October 28, 1790: it undertook to restore to 
British subjects the property seized, and , a more important clause, 


to relinquish all claims to exclusive ownership and occupation of the 
coast. 


The mobilization had stopped the preparations for the Discovery. By 
May, her officers and crew had been assigned to combat ships. 
Roberts had left for the West Indies and Vancouver was on board 
Courageux, commanded by Gardner. As soon as the news of the sig- 
nature of the convention arrived, at the beginning of November, the 
preparations for the expedition to the Pacific resumed. On the 17th 
Vancouver was recalled to London, and on 15 December, presum- 
ably on Gardner's recommendation, he was appointed commanding 
officer of the Discovery. 


His instructions, dated March 8, 1791, deal with two questions, 
besides that of the hydrographic survey of the coast. First, he was to 
obtain, from the Spanish officers at Nootka Sound, "such lands or 
buildings which are to be restored to British subjects"; then he was 
to winter in the Sandwich Islands and complete the hydrographic 
survey. The principal object of the voyage was to study the coast 
closely between 30° and 60° north latitude and to "ascertain precise- 
ly the nature and extent of any channel of communication by water" 
which might "in a serious measure "to serve as a passage to the 
northwest" for the purposes of commerce". The Discovery, sailing in 
conjunction with a small 131-ton armed supply vessel, the Chatham, 
set sail from Falmouth, their last port of call in England, on April 1, 
1791. The voyage to the northwest coast was to take more than a 
year, via Tenerife (Canary Islands), the Cape of Good Hope, New 
Holland, New Zealand, Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands. Vancouver 
had hoped to meet the supply ship Deedalus at the Sandwich Islands, 
but the ship failed to show up. He set course for his main objective, 
the North American coast, which was in sight on April 17, 1792. We 
landed at 39° 27’ north latitude, some 110 miles north of San 
Francisco. 


Sailing north, Vancouver began the hydrographic survey of the 
coast, which he was to pursue, despite all the complexity of the 


coastline, to a point beyond the 60th parallel. On April 29, he 
reached the Strait of Juan de Fuca, which, according to his orders, 
was to be the object of special attention. Vancouver has been much 
criticized for failing to enter the Columbia River, the mouth of 
which it passed on its way north; it is evident, however, that he sus- 
pected its existence but decided to postpone the examination until 
later. In truth, he paid little attention to the rivers, the mountains he 
saw in the distance letting him believe with great likelihood that 
they would only be navigable for a short distance inland. Moreover, 
to save time, he had been ordered "not to ascend any inlet or river 
farther than would appear possible to vessels designed to navigate 
the Pacific Ocean safely". 


His plan for carrying out the survey of the coast was simple: he 
would trace every foot of the continental shore, so that no passage 
could escape him. The study of the coasts without particular acci- 
dents of the current states of Oregon and Washington did not pose a 
problem, but, north of the Strait of Juan de Fuca, it was another mat- 
ter. Vancouver first realized the difficulties of his task when he 
explored the maze of inlets branching off Puget Sound 
(Washington). The Admiralty had sent the Chatham with the 
Discovery in the hope that the smaller ship could explore the narrow 
passages into which it would have been unwise for the Discovery to 
venture. But Vancouver soon discovered that the conditions of tide 
and wind, and often the depth of the water which placed the bottom 
beyond reach of the anchors, jeopardized the Chatham itself; he was 
forced, after a which placed the bottom beyond reach of the anchors, 
jeopardized the Chatham itself; he was forced, after a month's expe- 
rience of using pinasses, canoes and longboats, however dangerous 
and difficult the use of open craft was. If the Discovery and the 
Chatham found a suitable anchorage, the boats set out to explore the 
adjacent coastline. 


Each arm of the sea was explored and drawn as far as it closed, lest 
it be a section of that long-sought Northwest Passage. The boats 
usually brought provisions for seven or ten days, but the officers, 


and men alike, did their best to make them last longer if they could 
thereby advance their search. Great effort was made to treat the 
natives properly and establish friendly relations with them. 
However, the craft, no larger than many Indian canoes, were a temp- 
tation because of the arms and provisions they carried, and towards 
the end of the exploration several attacks had to be repelled. 


As long as his health permitted, Vancouver often took part in the 
barking expeditions. On June 22, 1792, on his return to the ships 
after exploring Howe Sound, Jervis Inlet and what is now 
Vancouver Harbour, he found the Spanish survey ships Sutil and 
Mexicana, also on a survey mission under the command of Dionisio 
Alcala-Galiano*, anchored off Point Grey. From Alcala-Galiano he 
learned that Spanish explorers had preceded him to the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca and Georgia, but not to the Strait of Puget. Relations 
were cordial and some forms of cooperation were agreed upon, lim- 
ited, however, by Vancouver's assertion that its instructions prevent- 
ed it from accepting any mainland survey other than its own. 


By August 1792 Vancouver had sailed the length of what is now 
Vancouver Island, proof of its insularity when his ships entered 
Queen Charlotte Sound on August 9. He pushed on to Burke Strait, 
52°N latitude, and from there sailed south to Nootka Sound, know- 
ing that his supply ship and the Spanish Commander Juan Francisco 
de la Bodega y Quadra awaited him there. . A warm friendship 
developed between Vancouver and Bodega, but they could not agree 
on the details of the transfer of properties provided for by the 
Nootka Sound Convention. Vancouver expected to receive a large 
territory and perhaps the entire bay; but from the information he had 
gathered Bodega was convinced that John Meares*, part owner of 
the ships seized in 1789, had occupied only a small piece of land in 
Friendly Cove. They both decided to refer to their government and 
wait for instructions. The supply ship brought to Vancouver addi- 
tional instructions dated August 20, 1791, but received no further 
communication from the Admiralty during the last three years of her 
voyage. 


From Nootka Sound, Vancouver sailed south to San Francisco, then 
to Monterey in Alta California (now California), and finally to the 
Sandwich Islands, where he spent the winter. In May 1793 he was 
back on the coast and by September had surveyed the coast line to 
56° north latitude. In June he explored the Strait of Dean; a few 
weeks later he is said to have met Alexander Mackenzie* who 
ended his journey by land to the Pacific there towards the end of 
July. 


Vancouver's schedule for the season of 1794 was to sail directly to 
Cook Inlet (Alaska), the extreme point of its hydrographic survey to 
the north, and then back down where it had left off. the previous 
year. At the last anchorage of the Discovery and the Chatham, in a 
bay on the southeast coast of Baranof Island, Vancouver gave the 
appropriate name of Port Conclusion. The boats returned from their 
last outing on August 19, and the end of the exploration was cele- 
brated with "an additional ration of grog amply sufficient to satisfy 
all festive desires on [this] occasion." Later, Vancouver was to write 
in his book, A voyage of discovery to the north Pacific ocean [...]: 
"I have confidence that the precision with which the hydrographic 
study [...] has been carried out will remove all doubt and will put 
aside any belief in a Northwest Passage or any other means of com- 
munication accessible to ships between the North Pacific and the 
interior of the American continent, within the limits of our 
research." 


The hydrographic survey had been conducted with remarkable rigor. 
Vancouver's latitudes differ very little from those of today; its longi- 
tudes, the calculation of which was even more difficult, show varia- 
tions from one third of a degree to one degree only. The results 
obtained deserved to be compared with those of Cook; moreover, 
the numerous references to the latter's printed volume, A voyage to 
the Pacific ocean .. . (London, 1784), indicate that he was always 
the ideal model that Vancouver had in mind. John Cawte 
Beaglehole, the great expert on Cook, notes that of all the men who 


were trained by him, Vancouver was "the only one whom his labors 
as a hydrographer would place in the same class as his commanding 
officer". 


For the long trip back to England, Vancouver took the Cape Horn 
route, stopping at Monterey, Valparaiso (Chile) and St. Helena. With 
Britain at war, the Discovery joined a convoy from Saint Helena. He 
arrived in the Shannon Estuary, Ireland, on September 13, 1795. 
Vancouver immediately left his ship to head for London, but joined 
him when he arrived on the Thames on October 20. So ended one of 
the longest discovery expeditions in history - more than four and a 
half years. Some 65,000 miles had been covered, to which should be 
added some 10,000 miles which it is estimated should be credited to 
the boats. The care Vancouver took for the health of its men is note- 
worthy: only one man died of disease; another died of poisoning and 
four drowned. 


Vancouver retired on half pay in November 1795. He settled in 
Petersham, near Richmond Park, and was soon busy revising his 
journal for publication. He died prematurely, at the age of 40, while 
his story was still missing, which already had 500,000 words, a hun- 
dred pages for it to be complete. The revision was completed by his 
brother John, and the Voyage [...] appeared in 1798 in a beautiful 
edition in three volumes in quarto and an atlas in folio. 


Most of the several hundred toponyms chosen by Vancouver to des- 
ignate the various geographical realities have been preserved. The 
most important of these toponyms is that of Vancouver Island, first 
named, in honor of his friend the Spanish commander, Quadra and 
Vancouver Island. Vancouver's work and memory have attracted 
more interest in recent years, and his grave, in St Peter's Cemetery, 
Petersham, is the scene of a commemorative ceremony organized by 
British Columbia every year. 


1779 (Canada) Foundation of the North West Company. 

1781 First treaty of the Indians of Canada with the British Crown. 
They cede the island of Michilimakinak for the price of 5,000 
pounds sterling. (Fumoleau, 1973, p.320) 


1781-1782 (Canada - USA) In the northern part of the Plains and 
the Great Lakes, a smallpox epidemic decimates more than half of 
the Amerindians. During this same period, an epizootic affects 
bison, caribou, moose, swans, geese, ducks and gulls. (Delage, 
1985, p.103 and Thistle, 1986, p.62) 


1794 (Canada) Lord Dorchester adds guidelines to the Royal 
Proclamation regulations. It defines the negotiations required to 
ensure the alienation of Native American lands, it requires that a 
drawing of the lands concerned be produced, that a precise descrip- 
tion of the extent of the lands, the price paid and a detailed report of 
the procedures followed. are provided. (Shanahan, 1994, p.14) 
Monks from Valamo (near Lake Ladoga) open their first school for 
Inuit in Kodiak, an island located south of the Alaskan peninsula. 
(Louchez, 1992, p.20) 





1795 Construction of Fort Edmonton by the Hudson's Bay Company. 
(Fumoleau, 1973, p.320) 


1799 (Canada) The Church Missionary Society is founded by 
Anglicans for the purpose of propagaun Christianity, a result of the 
evangelical revival in England in the 18th century. (Louchez, 1992, 
p.19 and Melling, 1967, p.22) 


1804 A manual labor school is founded my Gideon Blackburn, a 
Presbyterian missionary to the Cherokees. Time is shared equally 
between work in the fields, the workshop or the kitchen and studies. 
(Grant, 1984, p.86) 


1811 (Canada) There are only 72 Beothuks left in Newfoundland. 
(Upton, 1988, p. 60) Most anthropologists classify the Beothuks in 
the Montagnais (Innu) family. However, their culture differed in many 
ways from that of other Native American nations. Indeed, the 
Beothuks are the only ones, in addition to tepees in summer, to build 
and live in wood-on-wood houses with pyramidal roofs and caulked 
with moss. They are the only ones to know deep-sea navigation, that 
is to say sailing on the high seas criss-crossing the ocean far from the 
at of the coasts in their large canoes of thirty paddlers. They are the 
only ones to make sausages made from bird flesh, eggs and fat, a sort 
of confit stuffed into seal guts. Finally, the Beothuks were tall, nearly 
six feet tall, had fair eyes and complexion, chestnut hair that they 
coated with a mixture of red ocher and seal oil. For all these reasons, 
some researchers are beginning to believe that around the year 1000, 
there would have been interbreeding, therefore sharing of genes and 
knowledge (house, navigation etc.) between the Vikings and them. 
They were decimated by the English settlers who hunted them and 
killed them in the same way as deer. Following these attacks, they 
took refuge inland refusing any further contact. This strategy served 
to further isolate them until the tribe's extinction in 1829. 


1812 (Canada - USA) War breaks out between the United States and 
the British colony. The Mohawks and Abenakis fought alongside the 
British, while the Iroquois on the American side of St-Régis fought 
with the Americans. Indian matters shifted from military to civilian 
administration. The new administration of Aboriginal records favored 
a policy of assimilation and confinement to reserves. 


1817 (Canada) Chief Peguis and 4 Cree and Saulteaux chiefs sign a 
treaty with Lord Selkirk to allow settlers to settle. The territory 
covered included two miles on either side of the Red River to Grand 
Forks and the Assiniboine River to Rat Creek. Each tribe was to 
receive an annual shipment of 100 pounds of tobacco. (Dempsey, 
1976, p. 626) 


1820-1821 (Canada) Sir Peregrine Maitland, Lieutenant Governor of 
Canada, proposes the establishment of schools in designated Indian 
communities to teach them arithmetic, reading and writing. These 
schools would also teach the basics of agriculture and certain trades. 


(Louchez, 1992, p.19 and Grant, 1984, p.82) 


1821 Meret of the North West Company and the Hudson's Bay 
eit ige . The latter also covers the North Shore. (Jauvin, 1993, p. 
92) The Hudson's ep) Company obtains exclusive ake to trade with 
the Aboriginals in alf uninhabited regions of North America. 


1823 (Canada) Peter Jones, of English father and Ojibway mother, 
converts and becomes a Methodist, saa evangelistic work among 
the Ojibway possible. (Louchez, 1992, p.18) 


1828 (Canada) The Superintendent of Indian Affairs of Canada 
suggests a new policy to the Department of Indian Affairs under the 
army and advocates that measures be taken to civilize and educate the 
Native Americans. He proposes that we ae the annual royalties 
by goods favoring agriculture. (Carter, 1990, p.23) 


1830 In the Peon gifts, annuities and other exchanges with the 
Amerindians responded to a military policy according to which the 
English, to ensure the allegiance of autonomous nations in the pursutt 
of their military aims with other colonial nations, maintained alliances 
with Native Americans. Agents for a time maintain this policy in their 
role as givers of the "gifts" of the Crown. Gradually the purposes of 
occupying the territory and appropriating the space replace the 
A a and the treaties then aim to replace an alliance 
negotiation by a transaction of acquisition of the territory according 
to similar terms, namely the annual gift of gifts. By the same token, 
from autonomous nations that negotiated alliances, the Amerindian 
nations became wards at the expense of the state. (Shanahan, 1994, 


p.14 


1835 (Canada - USA) Smallpox epidemic in the Prairies. A third 
alliances, the Amerindian nations become wards at the expense of the 
state. (Shanahan, 1994, p.14) 


1835 (Canada - USA) Smallpox epidemic in the Prairies. A third of 
ica population is 1838 decimated. (Fumoleau, 1973, 
p. 


1836 (Canada) Sir Francis Bond Head replaces Colborne as 
Lieutenant Governor. Appreciating Native American culture, he 
nevertheless believes that the disappearance of Native Americans is 
inevitable and advocates that it is best to let them end their days 
without the interference of white el (Grant, 1984, p.85) 
Negotiates the Manitoulin Island Treaty. He says to the chiefs who 
claim the right to occupy the territory: "If you could cultivate your 
er it peace then be considered your own Property..." (Shanahan, 
sD. 


1840 (Canada) Chief Peguis angered by settlers beginning to use 
lands that had not been included in the 1817 treaty. He lodged a 
formal protest with the Aborigines Protection Society and declared 
payment for tobacco sealed the good agreement between the 
Saulteaux and the Whites but that the lands designated by the treaty 
had not been ceded. It also questioned the jurisdiction of the Governor 
and Council of Assiniboia over these lands without them being ceded 
in a new treaty. (Dempsey 1976, p. 626) 

The model of manual work schools, "manual-labour" schools, is 
increasingly preferred because they teach practical skills and are self- 
financing. (Grant, 1984, p.86) 

1845 (Canada-USA) European jurisprudence of the time, inspired by 
the Swiss jurist, Emmench de Vattel, considers that uninhabited 
territories are not a real possession and that other States are justified 
in taking possession of them and colonize them. The fact that a people 
cannot cultivate the land serves to demonstrate that they are not real 
owners of the territory. (Carter, 1990, p.20-21) 


1847 (Canada) A royal commission of inquiry into the situation of the 
Indians recommends the creation of reserves to compensate for the 
loss of their territories, in view of the growing number of squatters, 
loggers and poachers settled on Indian lands. 

1849 (Canada) The establishment of the Wesleyan Methodist Mount 
Elgin Industrial School, a Methodist school in Muncey, Ontario, 
marks a new era in the education of the Amerindians with the 
centralization, in residential schools, of children who, withdrawn 
from parental influence, might become better vehicles of Christian 
civilization once returned to their own. (Grant, 1984, p.86 and 
Melling, 1967, p.23) 

1850 (Canada) Publication of the book The Traditional History and 
Characteristic Sketches of the Ojibway Nation by Kah-ge-ga-gah- 
Bowh (George Copway). According to the book's preface, it is the 
first book in Ojibway history written by an Indian. 

In 1850 and 1851, the Parliament of United Canada passed two laws 
that laid the foundations for new reserves in Lower Canada. Now the 
government has the power to administer Native American lands on 
their behalf. The aboriginal titles will never be officially abolished, 
but the lands and the sums allocated from 1851 ($4,000 per year) are 
intended as a form of compensation. However, it is specified that the 
greater part of this sum must be used to settle the Amerindians and not 
to provide for their immediate needs. 

1857 (Canada) The "Gradual Civilization Act", which claims to 
encourage the Native Nations of the province (Upper and Lower 
Canadas) to gradual civilization, defines who is an Indian, and 


stipulates that an Indian cannot benefit from the rights and privileges 
of Canadians before proving that he is literate, debt-free and of high 
moral virtue. The Amerindian who meets these criteria receives 50 
acres of land and, after a year of trying, he is freed. (Carter, 1990 p.25 
and Dickason, 1992, p.259) This measure is taken against the wishes 
of the band leaders. (Grant, 1984, p.94) 

1860 (Canada) Responsibility for Indian Affairs moves from the 
jurisdiction of the British government to that of the United Canadas. 
(Carter, 1990, p.25 and Pettipas, 1988. p. 91) In the 1860s, the Cree 
occupied the Cypress Mountain region and conflicts with the 
Blackfoot intensified. (Pettitpas, 1988, p. 153) 

1867 Birth of Canada. Adoption of the British North America Act, 
which stipulates, in section 91, that the Government of Canada has 
jurisdiction "over Indians and lands reserved for the Indians". The 
administration of "Indian Affairs" is placed under the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State. (Pettipas, 1988, p. 91) 

1869 Act providing for the gradual emancipation of the Indians... The 
Dominion government takes over the legislation which existed under 
the British regime (1857). Smallpox epidemic in the northwestern 
United States and western Canada. 

1870 (Canada) Foundation of the Grand Indian Council of Ontario 
and Quebec. (Dickason, 1992, p.328) Beginning of the Manitoba 
Métis Revolt led by Louis Riel 

1871 (Canada) Beginning of the great Canadian treaties between the 
government and the nations. These treaties include set asides of 
reserve land, compensation payments, clothing grants, annual 
payments for ammunition and ropes, school grants, medical aid and 
food aid in the event of famine. 

1872 (Canada) The Dominion Lands Act expands immigration and 
settlement in the West securing 160 acres of land for anyone who 
settles on the land and cultivates it. (Fumoleau, 1973, p.24) This law 
does not apply where the rights of the Amerindians have not been 
ceded (extinguished). (Dickason, 1992, p. 371) This restriction comes 
from a stipulation (article 14 of the Order in Council of June 23, 
1870). (Pettipas, 1988, p. 154) 

1873 (Canada) The creation of the North West Mounted Police - The 
Mounted Police of Canada 

EH Meredith, Deputy Minister of the Department of the Interior, 
adopted the recommendations of Alfred Selwyn, Director of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, who had proposed that ranching was a 
desirable occupation for Native Americans, thus enabling them to 
move from nomadism to agriculture through the middle stage of 
pastoralists. (Carter, 1990, p.50) 


Creation of the Department of Indian Affairs within the Ministry of 
the Interior. This department became a ministry proper in 1880. 
(Carter, 1990, p.50 and Pettipas, 1988, p. 91) 

1874 (Canada) The arrival of the North West Mounted Police and the 
establishment of Fort MacLeod in Alberta. 

1876 (Canada) Promulgation of the Indian Act making the First 
Nations a kind of "internal colonies" completely dependent on the 
federal government. Natives of Canada become "minor" citizens 
destined for gradual assimilation. (Peelman, 1992 p.249) The law 
regulates the definition of the Indian and the administration and 
control of the lands of the reserves and its inhabitants. The "Indian 
Act" aims at the assimilation of Native people with the obligatory 
emancipation of women who marry non-Indians and which 
establishes a trusteeship over the Indians and their lands. 

Initially, the Indian Act (1876) provided temporary status whose 
ultimate goal was full integration and assimilation into Canadian 
society. Under the influence of the federal government, the Indian 
communities found themselves under political supervision. With this 
law, Indians are considered minors and the Government of Canada 
becomes their guardian. Each summer, the agent visits the 
Amerindian bands and distributes food aid (flour, oil, etc.), material 
aid (clothing, hunting and fishing gear). Thus was set up the 
administrative structure that would oversee the natives for a century. 
Not being considered as responsible citizens, they do not have the 
right to vote and benefit from certain tax exemptions. As a result, the 
economic situation of the Inuit is at an impasse and the question of 
subsistence is far from being resolved by government aid. This 
economic degradation accelerates the dependence on alcohol of the 
natives, victim of an important traffic of spirits in the communities. 
Despite the repression against traffickers and consumers, alcohol will 
always remain at the heart of the social concerns of the Amerindian 
and Inuit bands. Faced with the deterioration of the situation, people 
began to talk about compensation, and this is how the notion of Indian 
money (Innu-shuniau in Montagnais) appeared in the discourse of 
demands. According to the Montagnais, this money comes from the 
revenues that governments have been deriving for several years from 
the exploitation of their ancestral territory. Therefore, it is normal that 
it be used to finance social services. After the Second World War, the 
revision of the policies of the Ministry of Indian Affairs will translate 
into general access to primary education, through the payment of 
family allowances. On the other hand, to receive this assistance, the 
natives will have to accept the sine qua non obligation to settle 
permanently. 

1879 (Canada) Nicholas Flood Davin receives a mandate from the 


Canadian government to study residential schools in the United States 
and to consult religious authorities on this subject. 

1880 (Canada) Creation of the Department of Indian Affairs. Indian 
Affairs Superintendent Hayter Reed's agricultural policy, called the 
Peasant Farming Policy, advocates limiting an Indian farm to a single 
acre of wheat, part of an acre of vegetables and edible tubers, and a 
cow or two. This should be enough for a farmer and his family. 
Believing the fertile crescent (from the fork of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers to Edmonton passing along the northern 
Saskatchewan) as the only land suitable for agriculture and the south 
as arid and unsuitable land for agriculture, the granting of Amerindian 
reserves in remote regions of the territory intended for colonization, 
ie in southern Saskatchewan. When Mr. John Macoun succeeds in 
convincing that the south is a region of rich arable land, the route of 
the CPR is moved south. (Carter, 1990, p.55 et seq.) 

1884 (Canada) The Canadian government prohibits "potlatches". that 
is, the ceremonial and ostentatious distribution of goods which was 
organized on the occasion of certain events (construction of a house, 
erection of a totem, funerals), but also when it was necessary to take 
revenge or save face after an insult. A person gained his status 
through potlatches organized by his family, not through those he gave 
himself. 

1885 (Canada) Batoche uprising. Hanging of Louis Riel and eight 
Indians following the rebellion of the Red River and Western Métis 
who opposed the subdivision of land for colonization. A permit 
system is put in place to control the financial transactions of the 
Amerindians (the purchase and sale of any property). 

1888 (Canada) The Severalty Policy of Canada: Indian Affairs 
Commissioner Hayter Reed proposes subdividing reserves into 
individual farms. 

1889 (Canada) The Peasant Farming Policy restricts agricultural 
production by Native Americans. An amendment to the Indian Act 
allows the federal government to override the opposition of Indian 
bands to the leasing of their lands. Under the General Allotment Act, 
the territory of the Five Civilized Tribes, where Cherokee, Seminole, 
Creek, Chickasaw and Choctaw Indians were deported in the 1830s, 
is open to settlers. 

1890 (Canada) The ordination of the first Native American in the 
Catholic Church, Edouard Cunningham. Measures are taken 
prohibiting indigenous ceremonies. (Dickason, 1992, p.326-327) 
During the 1890s, the permit system was introduced, that is, the 
written permission that an Indian had to have to sell his products or 
buy livestock or equipment. See also 1885. (Buckley, 1992, pp. 52- 
a3) 


Amendment to the Indian Act empowering the Governor in Council 
to declare the game laws of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories 
applicable to Indians. (Dickason, 1992, p.372) An amendment to 
section 16 stipulates that only 160 acres can be granted to an Indian. 
(Carter, 1990, p.203) 


The Indian is paid in "chits" rather than cash. These "chits" can be 
exchanged for products or items purchased at the store. This system 
Sy not completely disappear until the 1950s. (Buckley, 1992, p.53- 


1894 (Canada) The Indian Act is amended making the education of 
Native Americans compulsory. (Dickason, 1992, p.334) 


1905 Gold is discovered in Yellowknife. 


1909 (Canada) On July 1, 1909, on Canada's National Day, Captain 
Bernier went beyond the instructions given to him by a government 
that was too wavering before American_influence. Without the 
consent of the Canadian government, this pape took possession 
and claimed Canadian sovereignty over all the Arctic islands and 
territories, including the famous Northwest Passage. 


1912 (Canada) The Canadian law on the extension of borders 
transferred to Quebec all the territory north of the 52nd parallel as 
well as all its natural resources with the obligation for Guebec to 
pegouate a treaty with the Aboriginals of the region before proceed 
with its development. The Quebec government has long shown little 
interest in its northern destiny, leaving the field open to the federal 
government in the management of Inuit communities. 


1914 (Canada) Amerindians are prohibited from wearing traditional 
clothing and pone traditional dances at fairs and stampedes. 
(Dickason, 1992, p.326) 


1914-1918 (Canada) The Indian Act is amended allowing the 
appropriation of reserve lands for agricultural production without the 
consent of band councils. (Dickason, 1992, p.326) The needs of the 
war effort are invoked. 


1916 (Canada) The St Peter's Reserve Act. The reserve is taken back 
from the natives and the members of the reserve are relocated on the 
Fisher River. (Dickason, 1992, p.325) 


1917 (Canada) Amendment to the Indian Act to give the right to vote 
to natives not living on reserves, facilitating the enfranchisement of 


"Native Americans". (Dickason, 1992, p.327) 


1920 (Canada) Amendment to the Indian Act empowering the 

Superintendent General of Indian Affairs to enfranchise natives he 

considers qualified without seeking their consent. Discovery of the 

1992. 6399) Wells oil well in the Northwest Territories. (Dickason, 
ep 


Stricter enforcement of compulsory education for "Native American" 
children between the ages of 7 and 15. 


1921 During a "potlatch", some Kwagiutls in British Columbia are 
arrested and religious objects are confiscated and turned over to the 
National Museum in Ottawa. (Grant, 1984, p.140) 


1928 (Canada) Influenza in the Mackenzie District kills 600 Native 
Americans. (Fumoleau, 1973, p.335) 


1930 Indian Agent is empowered to force a student to stay in 
residential school until age 18. That was the name of the Indian 
Affairs agent at the time. Its mandate stems from the Indian Act 
passed in 1876 to quietly bring the Indians back to civilization. With 
this law, Indians are considered minors and the Government of 
Canada becomes their guardian. Each summer, the agent visits the 
Amerindian bands and distributes food aid (flour, oil, etc.), material 
aid (clothing, hunting and fishing gear). Thus was set up the 
administrative structure that would oversee the Montagnais for a 
century. Not being considered as responsible citizens, they do not 
have the right to vote and benefit from certain tax exemptions. Result: 
the economic situation of the Montagnais is in an impasse. The 
salmon rivers are in the hands of foreigners and the question of 
subsistence is far from being settled by government relief. This 
economic degradation accelerated the addiction to alcohol of the 
Montagnais, victim of an important traffic of spirits on the reserves. 
Despite the repression against traffickers and consumers, alcohol will 
always remain at the heart of the social concerns of the Amerindian 
bands. Faced with the deterioration of the situation, people began to 
talk about compensation, and this is how the notion of Indian money 
(Innu-shuniau in Montagnais) pees in the discourse of demands. 
According to the Montagnais, this money comes from the revenues 
that governments have been deriving for several years from the 
exploitation_of their ancestral territory. Therefore, it is normal that it 
be used to finance social services. After the Second World War, the 
revision of the policies of the Ministry of Indian Affairs will translate 
into general access to primary education, through the payment of 
family allowances. On the other hand, to receive this assistance, the 
Montagnais will have to accept the sine qua non obligation to settle 
permanently on the reserves. 


From 1970, the process of sedentarization was completed, with the 
reserves constituting well-established communities. 


1931 (Canada) The League of Indians of Western Canada asks the 

department to establish schools on reserves because students in 

ona schools are not making sufficient progress. (Lascelles, 
, p- 


1946-1948 Bde Holding of the Joint Senate and House of 
Commons Committee on the Indian Act following pressure from 
organizations of Amerindian veterans and various churches 
denouncing the injustices and unacceptable restrictions of the 
inhabitants of the reserves. The committee recommends a Claims 
Commission to settle all treaty rights issues. (Dickason, 1992, p.329 
and Turenne, 1970, p.25) 


1947 (Canada) A delegation from the United Church proposes to the 
special parliamentary committee to abolish the trusteeship of the 

merindians and to grant more self-government on the reserves. 
(Hendrey, 1969, p.206) 


1951 (Canada) The Indian Act is revised making possible contractual 
agreements between the government and the provinces or other 
jurisdictions to allow Native students to attend schools serving the 
non-Native population. (Lascelles, 1990, Ve The law of 1876, 30 
Le hie chap.18, s.86, par.1, is revoked. (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, 


p.141 


1955 (Canada) Federal policy increasingly advocates integration, ie 
the education of Indians in the schools of the dominant population. 


1958 (Canada) The Oblate Commission recognizes that there has 
been paternalism in the missionary approach. (Hendrey, 1969, p.207) 
Tyendinaya, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, was the first Indian 
band to be alae jurisdiction over financial administration. 
(Dickason, 1992, p.384) 


1960 (Canada) Amerindians obtain the right to vote in federal 
elections without te as their status as "registered Indians". 
(Dickason, 1992, p.400) 


In the 1960s, the policy of the Department of Indian Affairs was to 
limit agricultural loans to Native Americans to $500 and to advise 
them to lease their land. (Buckley, 1992, p.101) 


1960 USA - mass sterilization of Native American women (about 


40%). 


(Canada) The 1950s and 1960s left very bitter memories for many 
Nunavik elders. At that time, many of them watched helplessly as 
high numbers of oe were killed by Canadian government officials. 
The killings, which took place in all the Inuit communities of 
Nunavik, aimed to control diseases transmitted by these animals, 
including rabies. There was also an attempt to reduce the number of 
stray abandoned dogs since the introduction of the snowmobile. The 
problem, as Frédéric Laugrand, a professor at the Faculty of Theology 
and Religious Studies, explains, is that attacking the dogs was 
perceived by the Inuit as an attack on the community at large. We then 
understand why mass killing of dogs in any way constitutes an act 
close to genocide for their owners. Witness the testimonies of elders 
reported in the Nunatsiaq News of March 26, 1999. "Women, said 
one, were crying as if they were losing members of their family." "It 
looked like an attempt at genocide when our dogs were killed, an 
attempt to annihilate us," said the other. Fifty years later, a report by 
retired judge Jean-Jacques Croteau establishes for the first time the 
responsibility of the Quebec and Canadian governments in this 
tragedy. The Re of Quebec and Canada must apologize to 
the Inuit of Nunavik and pay them compensation for the systematic 
slaughter of their sled dogs, which occurred in the late 1950s and 
early 1960s, the report concludes of Judge Croteau. oe to this 
document, suede police killed, at the time, more than a thousand 
sled dogs belonging to the Inuit. Carried out in the name of village 
security, these killings were carried out in a brutal way, without taking 
into account the central role these animals played in the Inuit way of 
life. Written at the request of the Quebec government and the Makivik 
Corporation, which represents the 14 villages of Nunavik, this report 
establishes for the first time the responsibility of the "white" 
authorities in an episode that marked the collective memory of the 
Inuit of Quebec's Far North. . And which had a painful impact on their 
living conditions, but also on their relations with the governments of 
the South. "The inflexible and cavalier attitude adopted by the 
provincial police has prevented dog owners from carrying out the 
traditional activities that ensured their subsistence", writes the author 
of the document. These officers "treated the dog problem as a 
violation of the Highway Code or a municipal by-law, which created 
a resentment that lasts to this day," he continues. For their part, the 
federal police officers, who were present in Nunavik at that time, 
sinned by omission, since they did nothing to prevent the massacres, 
affirms the re which is currently the subject of an analysis at the 
Indigenous Affairs Secretariat. The document traces the history of 10 
of the 14 villages established along Hudson Bay and Ungava Bay. 
Every story is different, but the sequence of events leading up to the 
dog killings is pretty much the same everywhere. Until the early 
1950s, the Inuit formed nomadic communities that moved over a vast 
territory where their dogs could run free. 


Inuit communities were already organizing "slaughter days" to 
eliminate stray dogs. But they were the ones who decided which 
animals to kill, how and when. 


1961 It is recommended that a special commission be set up to settle 
the question of Native American claims in British Columbia, Oka, 
etc. (Turenne, 1970, p.25) 


The National Indian Council is founded. 


1963 (Canada) Statement of the policy of Lester B. Pearson accordin 
to which he undertakes to appoint an "Indians Claim Commission", 
that is to say, an independent committee with as wide a mandate as 
possible to examine all issues of Native claims with a view to 
allowing full equality of Native Americans to Canadians without loss 


of aboriginal, hereditary or usufruct rights. (Turenne, 1970, p.31) 


Harry B. Hawthorn, professor of anthropology at the University of 
British Columbia, is mandated by the federal government to conduct 
a study of the social, economic and educational conditions of Native 
Americans. (Dickason, 1992, p.384) 


1965 (Canada) 400 Amerindians from the Kenora region demonstrate 
in Ottawa against the racism and discriminatory practices of the 
inhabitants (merchants, restaurants, etc.). (Hutchison and Wallace, 
1977, p. 15 and Dickason, 1992, p.392) 


1966 (Canada) Deposit of the Hawthorne Report, A Survey of the 
Contemporary Indians of Canada. He says economic development 
programs were haphazard, uncoordinated and underfunded. He 
denounces the government's policy which emphasizes labor migration 
rather than economic development. In the second volume, he 
denounces the fact that the band councils are only institutions to 
ee without discussion the programs of the Department of Indian 
Affairs. (Hendrey, 1969, p.82-84) It contains 151 recommendations. 
Underlying the recommendations is the belief that Native Americans 
should not be forced to conform to the values and demands of the 
dominant society without their consent. Note that the average annual 
income of Native Americans is $600 compared to $1,400 for the 
average white. 94% of students do not complete secondary school. He 
recommends teaching in the native language and a revision of school 
textbooks which are insolent with regard to the Native Americans. It 
notes the low degree of self-government and recommends 
development in this direction. (Dickason, 1992, p.384) 


1967 (Canada) Publication of the book: Right to a Future The Native 
Peoples of Canada by John Melling by the United Church and the 


Anglican Church. The book receives the support of several churches 
including the Church Roman Catholic. 


1968 (Canada) Foundation of the National Indian Brotherhood for 
status Indians. This organization replaces the National Indian 
Council. (Hendrey, 1969, p.206 and Dickason, 1992, p.328 


1969 (Canada) Until 1969, Indians had to deal with the Department 
of Indian Affairs and could not apply to other departments. 
Government of Canada White Paper on Indian Policy. This policy 
poo the repeal of the Indian Act, the sae rnT of the 

epartment of Indian Affairs, an expenditure of $500,000 over 5 
years for economic development, the handing over of control of the 
reserves to the Amerindians. Amerindians will be able to benefit from 
the programs of the various departments at both the provincial and 
federal levels. The creation of the Indian Claims Commission is 
proposed. However, the aboriginal rights of the Amerindians are not 
recognized and the treaties are considered minimum guarantees that 
have become obsolete. 


1970 (Canada) During the 1970s, with the oil crisis, the exploitation 
of oil and natural gas resources in the Arctic began. The behavior of 
the men of the South then ror radically. The hunters, adventurers 
and missionaries of the 19th century are ee aced by miners, 
at a and labourers; the gross expansion of the Arctic began. 

ischarges of waste from oil drilling, mining, radioactive emissions 
from nuclear-powered ships are now threatening Arctic lands and 
waters. A Canadian study shows that 144 bears in the far north of the 
Arctic were contaminated by several toxic substances, including DDT 
and other pesticides used thousands of kilometers further south. The 
circumpolar seas are threatened by waste dumped at sea and carried 
by the Atlantic and Pacific currents. Chemical substances have been 
found in every link of the Arctic food chain, especially in fats and 
meats and of course in the blood and mother's milk of the Inuit. The 
extent of this ecological crime is such that the Inuit may, in the near 
future, have to switch to a diet of chicken and beef in order to avoid 
contamination. This new diet would presuppose a real cultural 
revolution since the Inuit have hardly changed their way of eating 
since their arrival in Canada more than 8,000 years ago. 


In the 1970s, special agencies were set up by Native Americans to 
obtain credit and agricultural consultants.After a prolonged 
occupation, the Amerindians of the Blue Quills school near Saint- 
Paul, Alberta, were the first in Canada to obtain the management of 
their school under the jurisdiction of an Amerindian band. (Dickason, 
1992, p.337 and Cardinal, 1977, p.207-208) 


1973 (Canada) In February, the Minister of Indian Affairs officially 
recognizes the document: Indian Control of Indian Education. The 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development undertakes 
to act on its recommendations. The Supreme Court of Canada rules in 
favor of Aboriginal rights, oa that the Royal Proclamation of 
1763 is still in force. (Monet, 1984, p.10) Justice Morrow of the 
Superior Court of the Northwest Territories recognizes that "Treaties 
8 and 11 had never 'extinguished' the property rights of the natives of 
the NWT. (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, O49} 


1973 (Canada) Calder and Malouf judgments. Two judgments mark a 
turning point in relations between Quebec and the Aboriginal peoples. 
The first, the judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada in the Calder 
case, confirms the existence of the territorial rights of the Aboriginal 

of Canada. The second, the judgment of the Superior Court of 

uebec in the Malouf case, recognizes the rights of the Crees and the 
Inuit on the territories that Canada ceded to Quebec by the laws on the 
extension of the borders in 1898 and 1912. Malouf judgment orders 
the suspension of work on major hydroelectric sites in the James Bay 
aoe The intensive ee uaors that began following this judgment 
led to the signing of the James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
with the Crees and the Inuit. 


1974 (Canada) Natives of Kenora organize a Lassie march in Ottawa. 
The Ojibway Warriors Society is founded under the direction of Louis 
Cameron following the sale of the Anishinabe Park to the village of 
Kenora without the consultation of the Amerindians. The land had 
been purchased by the Department of Indian Affairs to serve as a 
camping ground for the natives. (Hutchison and Wallace, p.98 and 
p.102-106 and Dickason, 1922, p.392) 


1975 Signing of an agreement with the Grand Council of the Crees of 
Quebec for the peg era of James Bay. The James Bay agreement 
recognizes for the first time the nent of Aboriginal people to 
"subsurface rights". The James Bay and Northern Quebec Agreement 
lays the foundations for the social, economic and administrative 
organization of a ree part of the fa a population of Quebec. It 
covers all aspects of Cree and Inuit life. In particular, they obtain land 
in the form of real estate, as well as exclusive or oes hunting, 
fishing and ape rights. In addition, the federal and provincial 
eo grant them financial compensation in exchange for their 
rights. 


1977 Report of Judge Thomas Berger eal the construction of 
pipelines et gece the Mackenzie River Valley. He puts in highlights 
the profound differences in interpretations of human life between 
Native Americans and mainstream Canadian society. (Peelman, 1992, 


p.85) 
Conference of United Nations Non-Governmental Organizations on 


Discrimination Against the Indigenous Peoples of America, attended 
by representatives of the Indigenous Peoples of America. One 


hundred indigenous nations adopt the Declaration of Principles for 
the Defense of Indigenous Nations and Peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, p.147 


1978 (Canada) Creation of the Secretariat for Government Activities 
in the Amerindian and Inuit Community (SAGMAI). The 
Government of Quebec is creating a structure to deal with the entire 
Aboriginal issue in Quebec. A coordinating body within the 
Department of the Executive Council, the Secretariat for Government 
Activities in the Amerindian and Inuit Communities is responsible for 
developing government policies relating to Aboriginal affairs. It also 
coordinates the activities of government departments and agencies 
that offer direct services to Aboriginal Vented 1978 Summit meetin 
in Quebec. The Quebec government and 40 band chiefs, accompanie 
by 85 other Aboriginal representatives, meet in Quebec, a first. 

1980 Native Americans bring their grievances to the Russell Tribunal 
in Rotterdam. The Russell Tribunal concludes, among other things, 
regarding the Attikamek and Montagnais that the federal government 
and the provincial governments concerned "had_ unilaterally 
extinguished the land rights of the natives, in violation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Art. 17) and the American 
Convention on Human Rights (Art.21). (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, 


p.147) 


1982 (Canada) Foundation of the Assembly of First Nations for all 
Native Americans, status and non-status. (Dickason, 1992, p.328) 


Adoption of the Constitution Act, 1982. The Constitution Act, 1982 
enshrines the recognition and affirmation of existing rights - 
Aboriginal and treaty - of Aboriginal pa in the Constitution of 
Canada. This is a major change in the Canadian legal system. 


1983 (Canada) The Premiers' Conference on the Constitution and 
Aboriginal Rights. The Amerindians claim "the right to political self- 
determination on their territories, ... and the rights that flow from it 
(the right to control the development of the territory, the right to 
benefit from mining, forestry or hydro- they accept in their homes, the 
right to create their own political organizations and to live accordin 
to their cultural and religious traditions)..." (Peelman, p.5 an 
Peelman, 1992, p. 35) 


rae ee of 15 principles concerning the status and rights of 
Aboriginal people. The Government of Quebec adopts 15 principles 
recognizing the Aboriginal nations and the need to establish 
harmonious relations with them. 1983 A parliamentary commission 
on Aboriginal rights is held. For the first ttme, Aboriginal people are 
invited to address the National Assembly. For three days, 17 
Aboriginal groups present briefs to the parliamentary committee on 
Aboriginal rights. 


1985 3rd First Ministers Conference on Native Rights of Canada. The 
ractice of Sweat ae is officially recognized by the Correctional 
ervice of Canada, which is responsible for federal penitentiaries. 

(Peelman, 1992, p.249) 


The National Assembly of Quebec recognizes the aboriginal rights of 
the Aboriginal peoples of Quebec, empowering the Government of 
Quebec to enter into agreements recognizing the right to self- 
oo of the Amerindians of Quebec. (Dussault and Erasmus, 

993, p.9) The National Assembly of Quebec adopts a motion 
recognizing the Aboriginal nations and their rights to formalize and 
outline the main principles that the government must respect in its 
relations with the oe peoples. The National Assembly urges 
the government to conclude agreements with the Aboriginal peoples 
in the following areas: autonomy, culture, language, traditions, 
possession and control of land, oe fishing, trapping, 
participation in the management of wildlife resources and 
participation in economic development. 


Bill C-31 repeals the law that automatically freed Native American 
vane H9 married white men and their descendants. (Dickason, 
» Pp. 


1990 (Canada) Queen v. Sioui case where Judge Lamer recognizes 
the right of Native Americans to their lands under British rule and the 
autonomy they enjoyed in their internal jurisdiction. The Sioui 
decision: it is the historic victory in the Supreme Court of Canada on 
the subject of territorial and customary rights making it possible to 
mark out the sey of the ater peoples. This judgment 
recognizes Murray's Treaty of 1760 (Dussault and Erasmus, 1993, 


p21! 
The Manitoba Department of Education signs an agreement with the 


Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs allowing them to administer their own 
on-reserve education system. 


Case Sparrow v The Queen. Judgment of the Supreme Court of & 


Canada which implies "the recognition of the ancestral rights 
(territorial and religious) of the Amerindians, wherever these rights 
have not been officially ceded by them." (Peelman, 1992, p.120) 


1990 (Canada) The Aboriginal Peoples Survey conducted by 
Statistics Canada (1993) reports that 40 p. 100 of respondentsfeel that 
family violence is a problem in their community. According to the 
Aboriginal Justice Inquiry of Manitoba (1990), one in three 
Aboriginal women is abused by her spouse. Ancient testimonies and 
oral history indicate that this widespread violence prevailed during 
the era of colonization of North America. As Aboriginal people are 
evicted from their land and placed on reservations, and as men lose 
their traditional roles as hunters, providers and protectors, the 
resulting role conflicts, frustration and anger often manifest in the 
violence that husbands exert on their wives. The victimization of 


Aboriginal women is then reflected in the high rates of criminali 
among Aboriginal women and the seriousness of the crimes for whic 
they are incarcerated. Higher rates of trouble with the law are of 
concern to all Aboriginal women and are the result not only of this 
cycle of violence, but also of the poverty and deprivation that most 
Aboriginal people in Canada suffer from. Throughout the 1970s and 

980s, one issue captured the world's attention: the Act's 
discrimination against Aboriginal women who lose their Aboriginal 
and treaty rights if they marry non-Aboriginals or non-Indians. 
registered. The Canadian government's Indian Act effectively 
discriminated against Aboriginal women from 1869 until 1985, when 
Bill C-31 amended the Indian Act to remove elements of 
discrimination and bring it into conformity with the Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms. The 1985 amendment allows women married to non- 
Aboriginal people and those who for any other reason have lost their 
Indian status and related rights and benefits to seek restoration of their 
status and rights, and allows their children to apply to be registered as 
Indians. The Act now allows Aboriginal women to retain their status 
whether their husband is registered or not, and to pass their Indian 
status to their children, as men have always done. 


1990 (Canada) March 11 - Beginning of the Oka Crisis 


Mohawks from the Kanesatake reserve erect dams to prevent the 
expansion of a golf course in the municipality of Oka. 


The tension mounts and, on July 11, the Sareté dy Québec will attack 
the dam. A witness to the event, Debbie Etienne, said: "The 
bulldozers were coming, then men were stepping over the obstacles, 
then tac, tac, tac, we heard the bullets lifting the leaves. We saw the 
sand jumping, then people throwing themselves on the ground. I took 
cover, people were screaming, asking if anyone had been hit. Several 
shots will be fired during the assault which will result in the death of 
ee Marcel Lemay. Following these events which will make the 
headlines, negotiations will be undertaken between the provincial 
overnment and the authorities of the Kanesatake reserve. Their 
stalemate, and the eventual arrival of the army to try to resolve the 
impasse, will constitute important moments in this "Oka crisis" whose 
eee med phase will not end until September, with the lifting of the 
arricades. . 


May 1, 1990 - Police intervention on the Akwesasne Indian reserve 


Police officers from the Sareté du Québec and their colleagues from 
New York State intervene on the Akwasasne Indian reservation 
following the murder of two Mohawks. 


This killing, the latest in a series of violent incidents that have 
occurred on the reserve in recent months, is linked to the struggle 
between supporters and opponents of the arrival of a casino in 
Akwasasne. 


August 3, 1990 - Construction of roadblocks by citizens of 
Chateauguay 


A few weeks after the start of the Oka crisis, angry citizens of 
Chateauguay decided to set up roadblocks on routes 15 and 132. 


This action leads to a police intervention that will result in a few 
arrests. On August 12, 150 people will take part in an initiative by the 
Solidarité-Chateauguay group and will blockade the Saint-Louis-de- 
Gonzague bridge. This will lead to a confrontation between the 
a the agents of the Sdreté du See and those of the Royal 

anadian Mounted Police. Objects of all kinds and tear gas are 
exchanged during this altercation which will cause several injuries 
and some arrests. 


August 17, 1990 - Request for intervention of the Canadian Armed 
Forces by the Premier of Quebec 


A month after the Streté du Québec assault on the barricades erected 
by the Mohawks in Oka, the Premier of Québec, Robert Bourassa, 
asked the Canadian Armed Forces to relieve the Streté du Québec. 


Ten days later, on the 27th, the Prime Minister announced that the 
negotiations with the representatives of the tribe had broken down and 
that the army would undertake the dismantling of the barricades. The 
next aay, the 28th, angry citizens of La Salle bombarded the cars of 
natives leaving Kahnawake with objects in the face of the threat of the 
army. No one will be seriously injured. But the following month took 
place in a climate of tension, the fear of a confrontation between the 
soldiers and the Warriors group arousing great apprehension in public 
ee On September 6, Quebec Transport Minister Sam Elkas will 
Ere arguace the opening of the bridge Mercier and routes 132, 
an ’ 


September 26, 1990 - End of the Oka Crisis 


The dismantling of the last barricades and the surrender of the 

Warriors put an end to the Oka Crisis. This had entered its most acute 

ok since the charge of the Stireté du Québec and the death of 
orporal Marcel Lemay on July 11, 1990. 


The Premier of Quebec, Robert Bourassa, will say of this turbulent 
summer: "It is the most difficult crisis of my 15 years in power." A 
year later, on August 26, 1991, the federal government established a 
Commission of Inquiry to study the alee relationship between 
Aboriginal peoples, the Government of Canada and Canadian society 
as a whole. His report, published in 1996, highlights the "need for a 
comprehensive restructuring of the relationship between Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal peoples in Canada." 


1992 (Canada) Acquittal of Mohawks accused of obstruction of 
justice. A jury acquits 34 Mohawks of having participated in a riot 
and obstructing justice in September 1990 during the intervention of 


the army in Oka. The announcement of the verdict arouses the 
enthusiasm of the friends of the defendants present in the room for the 
occasion. For the defense lawyer, Richard Corriveau: "The verdict 
today constitutes the outcome of this determination of the Mohawks 
to defend the integrity of their territories." Several. charges were 
brought against the Mohawks, including possession of firearms. 


"Abya Yala" is the name chosen in 1992 to designate the American 
continent by the indigenous nations who refuse the reference to 
Amerigo Vespucci. (America) The name "Abya Yala" which means 
"earth in its full maturity" comes from the language of the Kunas of 
Panama who use this expression to name America. June 21 is 
Canada's National Aboriginal Day and marks the beginning of the 
summer solstice. 


1992 (Canada) A voluminous report entitled "Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples" recommends dealing as equals with First Nations 
by taking into account four main guiding principles: recognition, 
respect, sharing and responsibility. 


1996 Adams and Coté judgments. Two judgments of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, the Adams and Coté cases, recognize that certain 
Aboriginal peoples of Quebec have an ancestral right to fish for food 
in certain waterways. 


2000 (Canada) October 23 - Signing of an agreement between Ottawa 
and Kahnesatake. Following an agreement between the federal 
abate and the authorities of Kahnesatake, this community 

ecomes the only one that is no longer under the jurisdiction of Indian 
and Northern Affairs Canada. 


A legislative system will be set up in the Mohawk community, 
requiring natives to respect the laws and Mohawk judges who will be 
appointed to enforce these laws. The grand chief of the band council, 
James Gabriel, will primarily tackle unemployment, which is between 
50 and 60%. Gabriel says: "We have come a long way. Noman has 
ever been done here to improve the lot of the members of the 
community, it is for this reason that we have had difficulty with the 
elders. From now on, we will have our laws and our penal and civil 
judicial system (...) Currently, we are not able to communicate by e- 
mail and if we want to bring businesses and industries to us, it is 
essential that they can use the Internet. I think I can reach an 
agreement before the next election here." [details] 


2002 (Canada) La Paix des Braves (treaty). This treaty has been 
described as historic both in its scope and in its innovative aspects and 
has been hailed as such by the international community. The 
panerpies of this agreement signed in 2002 between the Crees (Ted 

oose, Chief) and Quebec (Bemare Landry, Premier) promote 
cooperation, trust and mutual respect aimed at ensuring the full 
development of the territory. 


Thus, increased autonomy in the Crees taking charge of their 
economic and community development and respect for the 
environmental principles of sustainable development and the 
traditional way of life of the Cree nation are at the heart of the signed 
text. A separate agreement followed with the Crown corporation 
Hydro-Quebec to guarantee jobs and contracts to Cree companies 
mainly at the Riviere-Rupert dam. This agreement frames the legal 
procedures existing at the time of the agreement and establishes a 
series of procedures to be followed to settle any possible conflict on 
any other subject of disagreement. The Peace of the Braves treaty 
respects in all respects by Quebec the United Nations Declaration on 
Indigenous Rights, which Canada has however refused to sign. 


2006 (Canada) First Nations Socioeconomic Forum (Mashteuiatsh). 
The Mashteuiatsh Forum is the first First Nations socio-economic 
forum. This event brought together representatives from First 
Nations, civil society and the governments of Quebec and Canada 
around the same table. The discussions focused on five major topics: 
the economy and employment; health, social services and children's 
services; culture and education; infrastructure and housing, and 
sustainable community development. 


2009 Huron-Wendat women institute the general council of Indian 
women. 


2014 (Canada) Canadian Genocide of First Nations Children. The 
death records of tens of thousands of First Nations children who died 
during the residency period in the schools/residential schools that 
operated in Canada, have been turned over to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. Several provincial governments have 
given their records to the commission, which will now cross-check 
the information with student lists to determine which of the children 
died and where they might be buried. Approximately 150,000 First 
Nations, Inuit and Métis children are affected. Many children never 
returned to their homes, according to the commission. Some fled, 
some died. 


2015 The Prime Minister decided to launch a consultation with the 
families and loved ones of Indigenous women before defining the 
mandate of the commission. Indigenous women are three times more 
at risk of violence than other Canadian women and overrepresented 
among missing and murdered women in the country. In 2014, we 
learn that their number - 1186 in 30 years - exceeds previous 
estimates, which were closer to 600. 


2016 (Canada) Inquiry into Missing and Murdered Indigenous 
Women Must Address Human Trafficking of Indigenous Women on 
Ships Departing Thunder Bay, Says Dawn Lavell-Harvard, President 
of the Native Women's Association of Canada . 


2016 (Canada) Attawapiskat village cries "the people of the river" is 
hit by a wave of suicides. Eleven people attempted to end their lives 
on April 2 alone, to which are added 28 attempts in March. In total, 
the chief of the Attawapiskat reserve, Bruce Shisheesh, has identified 
a hundred desperate acts since September. The youngest was only 9 
years old. Since September, 101 people have attempted suicide in this 
Cree community of approximately 2,000 people located near James 
Bay in the province of Ontario. 

This is not the first crisis for Attawapiskat: for years, the small 
community has had to deal with spring flooding, the contamination of 
its drinking water, a shortage of healthy housing and the closure of its 
condemned school. 


2016 (Canada) The Canadian government had been challenging for 
several years in the Supreme Court a judgment of the Federal Court 
which ruled that the Métis of Canada have the same legal status and 
the same rights as registered Indians and that the Indian Act is apply 
for them. Métis and non-status Indians are "Indians" within the 
meaning of the law, the Supreme Court of Canada ruled this morning 
(April 14). They are therefore under the responsibility of the federal 
government. The Métis and non-status Indians therefore gained new 
bargaining power to obtain funding and programs from Ottawa. This 
important judgment in favor of the Métis doubled the population of 
Aboriginal people in Canada. 


2017 (Canada) The team of archaeologists from Gauvreau 
(University of Victoria) discovers the remains of a village dating back 
13,800 years on Triquet Island. 


2018 ( Canada - France) A mysterious manuscript from 1602 which 
details, for the benefit of the king, the contours of a future French 
colony in America would have been written by the very hand of 
Samuel de Champlain, founder of Quebec. This unpublished 
document of about thirty pages was found by the French historian 
Eric Thierry in the archives of the National Library of France. It 
would be one of the oldest documents written by Champlain, the other 
being a map of New France dating from 1607 kept at the Library of 
Congress in Washington. 


The National Library of France has a curious anonymous manuscript 
of about thirty pages which presents King Henry IV with a project for 
a colonial establishment on the northeast coast of the American 
continent. After having belonged to the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés and the influential family of Parisian parliamentarians Harlay, 
the document ended up in the Library during the French Revolution. 
Historians have attached little importance to it, believing they are 
dealing with a geographical fantasy. The analysis of this manuscript 
reveals that it dates from 1602 or 1603 and that it emanates from the 
entourage of Aymar de Chaste, governor of Dieppe. If it is not signed, 
the writing closely resembles that of the manuscript map of 
Champlain which is in the Library of Congress in Washington, and 
multiple elements recall episodes from the life of the founder of 
Quebec. Not the least of these is the search for the route to China 
through North America... Could it be that Samuel de Champlain was 
the author? This is what Eric Thierry thinks, a doctor from the 
University of Paris-Sorbonne who notably edited the works of 
Champlain in modern French. 


This mysterious document offers us an unprecedented insight into the 
steps that led to French colonization in North America. This 
handwritten letter from Champlain addressed to King Henry IV in 
1602-03 predates his first trip to the St. Lawrence River. According to 
historian Eric Thierry: "At that time, Champlain lived at the court of 
King Henry IV in Paris. The king commissioned him to collect and 
archive all the information available in America, because in 1602, we 
shouting a resumption of a war between France and Spain.Henry IV 
would like to create a colony in North America from which the 
French could attack the Spanish colonies from which come the gold 
and silver which make the Particularly powerful Spain." 


At court, Champlain had access to the English and Dutch maps found 
there, but above all he frequented the Norman ports and collected the 
accounts of fishermen and navigators who provided him with 
valuable information. Thus in his letter to the king he mentions four 
possible places for the establishment of a French colony: Chesapeake 
Bay, the mouth of the Kennebec River or that of the Penobscot River 
in Maine and finally the bay of Fundy. Curiously, the St. Lawrence 
River is not one of the options for settlement, but the explorer 
suggests rather that this river could offer France the coveted passage 
to China. If French settlement in America was the King's great 
project, access to China was Champlain's. He is convinced that the 
source of the river is in Lake Zubgara, a body of water located further 
west that was found on maps from the end of the 1 6th century. Finally, 


it was the information provided by the Amerindians on the existence 
of an immense inland sea (The Great Lakes) that would decide him to 
found a French colony in Quebec. The name "Quebec" comes from an 
Algonquin word meaning "narrow passage", designating the 
narrowing of the St. Lawrence River in front of present-day Quebec 
City. Convinced that the St. Lawrence River provides access not only 
to the Great Lakes but also to another river that would flow into the 
Gulf of California, he understood that by controlling Quebec and 
fortifying it, France not only controlled a large part from the continent 
but in addition, the passage to China. By founding the first French 
colony in America in Quebec in 1608, Champlain satisfied the wishes 
of the King while maintaining his project of discovering this famous 
passage to China. He will believe in this hypothesis all his life. 


But beware of the trap of hagiography. 

Of course, Champlain played a central role in the founding of Quebec, 
but he was only a subordinate, his decision-making power was 
limited. To understand the exact role of Champlain in New France, we 
must turn to Henri IV. In 1603, the king named Pierre Dugua de Mons 
his lieutenant general in New France and the latter, in 1608, 
commissioned Francois Gravé du Pont for diplomacy with the 
Amerindians and commissioned Champlain for the construction of 
the habitation of Quebec. Champlain was therefore indebted to a 
superior in office and although he negotiated alliances with 
Aboriginal chiefs, he always obeyed (1608-1635) the orders of the 
monarchs and colonial leaders he represented. Thus, at no time does 
it define the Amerindian policy of France. He applied only the policy 
of alliances of Henri [TV maintained until the fall of New France in 
1763. The one who finally has the authority to officially conclude in 
the name of the king alliances, peace treaties and confederations with 
the " indigenous princes is the official representative of the king in 
America: Pierre Dugua de Mons. Each action accomplished by 
Champlain in Acadie (1604-1607) and in Canada (1608-1612) is 
therefore made possible thanks to the financial contribution of Dugua 
de Mons: explorations, diplomacy with the Amerindians, 
participation in the Native wars in 1609 and in 1610, discovery of 
Lake Champlain, founding of Quebec, etc. New France would not 
have been the same without Pierre Dugua de Mons. The man and his 
essential action are worth recognizing. 


But for a long time, Quebec historians, mostly Catholics (including 
several religious), will ignore or underestimate the contribution of 
Dugua de Mons to the founding of the colony. 


Among other reasons: he is of the "contrary religion" or "alleged 
reformed", that is Protestantism. In his youth, he took part in the Wars 
of Religion against the Catholic League and supported the future King 
Henry IV. As a reward, he was appointed gentleman of the king's 
chamber and, then commissioned as lieutenant-general of New 
France from 1603 to 1612, he laid the foundations of Port-Royal 
(capital of New Acadian France) and financed the founding of 
Quebec during the period 1608-1613. This rectification based on 
historical facts takes nothing away from the exceptional prestige of 
Champlain, the founder. 
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2021 (Canada) Approximately 160 unmarked graves are discovered 
near a former Indian residential school on Kuper Island in British 
Columbia. 2021(Canada) The Catholic Church apologizes to 
Indigenous people for residential school abuse. Church pays $30 
million to survivors of residential schools. 
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UNITED STATES 
The existence of the United States as an independent state dates only 
from 1776: but the history of Europeans in this country goes back 
even further. Soon after the first explorations, French and Spanish 
claimed the newly discovered territories. 


From the first half of the 16th century, the Spaniards penetrated the 
current territory of the United States, but without settling 
permanently. The navigator Ponce de Leon explored Florida in 1513. 
In 1526, the Spaniard Lucas Vallez de Ayllon founded an 
establishment in South Carolina, which was abandoned a few months 
later. The second permanent European settlement on United States 
soil was the colony of San Agustin (now Saint Augustine), Florida in 
1565. As early as 1580, the King of Spain created West Florida (now 
Alabama) and East Florida (now Florida). Santa Fe was also founded 
in the early 17th century (1610) in what is now the state of New 
Mexico. The Spaniards thus extended their domination over the 
territories now called Florida, Texas, California, and then over a large 
part of the western United States. 


In 1584 the English settled in Virginia. Gosnold in 1602, Hudson in 
1607, John Smith in 1614, made important discoveries in the north. 
The founding of Jamestown, Virginia in 1607 inaugurated British 
colonization in North America. It was settler colonization, carried out 
by emigrants persecuted in their country for their religious or political 
beliefs, notably the "English Separatists", a dissenting sect of the 
Anglican Church. In 1619, the first blacks ‘arrived on American soil; 

disembarked from a Dutch ship, they came to work on the Virginia 
plantations alongside white servants from Europe. In 1620, the 
Pilgrims Fathers ("Pilgrim Fathers"), religious dissident followers of 
Puritanism, arrived aboard the Mayflower in Plymouth Bay and 
founded the colony of Plymouth (future colony of Massachusetts 
Bay). Because the English formed the majority ethnic group among 
the first settlers who came to settle in the territory, English was the 
language that naturally prevailed. Compared to New France and New 
sates aa England occupied a much smaller space on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


The colonies of New England 


Puritan emigration continued until 1642, resulting in the creation of 
the other colonies of New England (northern colonies): New 
Hampshire (1629), Rhode Island (1644) and Connecticut (1662). 
These colonies developed an often theocratic and intolerant society, 
based however on a very rich spiritual life (foundation of Harvard 
University, in 1636). 


Located further south, the southern colonies, made up of Virginia 
(1607), Maryland (1632), North Carolina and South Carolina (1663), 
as well as Georgia (1732), established a structure politico-religious 
and socio-economic very different from that of the northern colonies. 
Essentially agricultural, they were based on a plantation economy 
(tobacco, cotton) which required an abundant workforce. The 
triangular trade began in 1620 and continued throughout the 17th 
century. A slave society was thus constituted, for the sole benefit of 
the large landowners, who had remained faithful to Anglicanism. The 
two groups of English colonies long remained strangers to each other. 


The other colonies come from the annexation of the Dutch colonies 
which, in 1664, passed under British domination. From this 
annexation were born the colonies of New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware (1664). Pennsylvania was founded a little later, in 1681, by 
the Quaker William Penn. It became the main gateway to the New 
World for Irish immigrants of Scottish origin. 


The diversity of immigrants 


The Pennsylvania Scots, who were considered by the British 
authorities as "bold and needy foreigners", hated the English and 
distrusted any form of government. This is why they generally settled 
in the hinterland where they cleared the land. Moreover, the German 
and Irish immigrants did exactly the same thing. 


The eed of the colonists who came to America during this era 
were English, but there were also Dutch, Swedes and Germans in the 
center of the country, a few French Huguenots i in North Carolina and 
elsewhere, African slaves, mainly in the South, and some Spaniards, 
Italians, and Portuguese scattered throughout the colonies. 


After 1680, England ceased to be the main source of immigration. 
Thousands of refugees fled Europe to escape the war; others left their 
homeland to tear themselves away from the poverty to which they 
were forced by tyrannical political regimes and absentee landlords. In 
1690, NewEngland had 250,000 souls. Thereafter, this figure doubled 
approximately every twenty-five years; in 1760, there were more than 
one million six hundred thousand inhabitants, then in 1775 more than 
two and a half million. From their foundation, the Thirteen Colonies 
of New England had enjoyed considerable administrative autonomy 
from the Metropolis. Each of the colonies had a local government and 
a legislative assembly. Very early on, democratic practices were 
established there, but also a certain distrust of metropolitan France. 


In the 17th century, the English colonies experienced two great waves 
of migration with Germans (peasants and craftsmen), Irish and 
Scottish ("Scotch-Irish"). The Irish-Scots were more Scottish than 
Irish since they were the descendants of the Presbyterians who 
immigrated to Ulster during the colonization of Ireland by England. 
All these people have integrated into North American society by 
speaking an English language that is already differentiated from that 
of the Metropolis. 


Dutch colonization 


The Dutch, following in their footsteps, colonized the state of New 
York in 1614, to which they gave the name of New Netherlands. 

It was in 1609 that Henry Hudson, in the service of the Dutch, 
ascended the river which will henceforth bear his name. In 1614, the 
Dutch East India Company set up trading posts throughout the region, 
renamed New Holland or New Belgium (Nieuw Nederland or 
Novium Belgium). 


In May 1624, the Nieu Nederlandt, a ship chartered by the Dutch 
West India Company, arrived in sight of Manhattan Island. The shi 
was carrying around thirty settlers, most of them Walloons, Flemis 
and a few Dutch. The following year, the small colony founded New 
Amsterdam (Nieuw Amsterdam) on the island of Manhattan (from 
the name Manhattes given by the Amerindians) with a fort and about 
thirty houses. Some 200 Protestants of French origin (Huguenots) 
settled there to trade in beaver, otter and mink skins. The first 
governor of New Holland (also called New Belgium), Peter Minuit (a 
Walloon), bought the island of Manhattan from the natives for the 
equivalent of 60 guilders (or $20-$25). 


Over time, the Dutch wanted to take the lands of the Amerindians. 
They retaliated with reprisals, and a near-permanent state of war 
ensued until the mid-1640s. In 1647, Peter Stuyvesant was appointed 
chief executive of New Holland. He resolved to "settle" the Indian 
question by capturing the natives to sell them as slaves in the West 
Indies. But Peter Stuyvesant's authoritarianism and his religious 
intolerance for communities not belonging to the Dutch Reformed 
Church made him very unpopular. 


Annexation of New Sweden 


In 1655, the Dutch annexed the small Swedish colony of Delaware 
(founded in 1638), called New Sweden (Nya Sverige). This colony 
was named after the first Swedish governor, Thomas West, Baron de 
La Warr (hence Delaware). At that time, the territory of New Holland 
included part of present-day New York State, Connecticut, Delaware, 


and New Jersey. In 1647, the population of New Holland was between 
1500 and 2000 inhabitants, but by 1664 the population of the Dutch 
colony had already reached 10,000 inhabitants, while the city of New 
Amsterdam had 1600. As for the Manhattan Island (called Lange 
Eylandt became Long Island), it was home to a dozen villages in 
which lived Dutch, Flemish, Walloon and English families (half the 
population). Although the official language was Dutch, a good part of 
the population spoke English, French, German, Swedish, etc. In short, 
New Holland was multilingual and multicultural. 


The surrender of the Dutch colony 


The small Dutch colony aroused the greed of the British who seized 
New Amsterdam in 1664. In reality, under pressure from the colonists 
and the English, Governor Pieter Stuyvesant had ended up signing the 
document delivering the colony to the English, without really fought. 
The terms of the surrender were quite generous, as the Dutch settlers 
retained their property rights and their freedom of religion. The King 
of England, Charles II, then gave the new colony to his brother James, 
Duke of York, heir to the throne of England, who would become king 
under the name of James II; New Amsterdam became New York. The 
territory of New Jersey was granted to Sir George Carteret and John 
Berkeley; the name derives from the island of Jersey, located in the 
English Channel, where Sir George Carteret was born. 


From then on, the Dutch and the English were soon joined by French 
Huguenots after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, then 
German Protestants, a few Jews from Brazil and a certain number of 
blacks. The Peace of Breda (1667) marked the end of the Anglo- 
Dutch War. In return for ceding New Amsterdam (now New York) to 
the British, the treaty allowed the Dutch to acquire Surinam in South 
America. 


In 1673, the Dutch took over New York and renamed it New Orange 
(Nieuw Oranje). The following year, the Treaty of Westminster 
definitively returned New York to the British. English definitively 
replaced Dutch as the official language. Nevertheless, the Dutch 
continued to exercise considerable influence over the economic and 
social life of the region, long after the conquest of New Holland. 


It was in this region of New York that the multilingual character of 
America became more apparent. While it was a Dutch colony, there 
were, in addition to the Dutch, also French, Danes, Norwegians, 
Swedes, English, Scots, Irish, Germans, Poles, Czechs, Portuguese 
and Italians settled along the Hudson. Despite their defeat in North 
America, the Dutch continued to exert considerable influence on the 
economic and social life of the region, except from the linguistic point 


of view where English took over. Thus, the diversity of the settlement 
of these colonies already suggests that immigration will remain a 
constant in the history of the United States. 


Puritans, emigrants from Great Britain, came in 1620 to settle in 
Massachusetts. New Hampshire was colonized in 1621. In 1627 
Delaware received a Swedish colony; Maryland was colonized in 
1632, Connecticut in 1635, Rhode Island in 1638: all these countries 
owe their first inhabitants to religious persecution. Charles II, King of 
England, gave in 1662 to Count Clarendon and seven other lords the 
country which then formed the two Carolinas, and in 1681 to the 
Quaker William Penn the country called by his name Pennsylvania. 


He ae was not the only European power present in North America 
at this time. Spain and France had their own colonies on the continent. 
The colonists of Carolina entered thus more than once in conflict with 
the Spaniards installed in Florida. But it is above all the permanent 
conflicts which opposed France to England which were going to be 
expressed here. In 1717, the French Company of the West had 
founded New Orleans; in 1735 she had raised the town of Vincennes, 
in what would become the state of Indiana. A territory thus divided 
between rival nations could not take long to become the scene of 
bloody wars: in 1754 war broke out between the French and the 
English. It lasted seven years and saw the defeat of the French. 


The American Revolution 


After the war between the French and English (and Anglo- 
Americans) in North America, the thirteen English colonies, 

delivered from a dangerous neighborhood, found themselves face to 
face with their mother country. Disagreement broke out almost 
immediately. The fault lay both with humans and with circumstances. 

The rulers of England harbored projects which attested to a mediocre 
understanding of the new conditions in which the war waged in 
common against Canada had just placed the American possessions of 
the crown. The union plan of 1754, drawn up by Franklin, had not 
been able to bring them closer together, but the war, the efforts it had 
cost, the shared perils had effected this rapprochement. They had 
learned to know each other, become aware of their strengths. 
Montcalm, it is said, had predicted that if France lost Canada ten years 
later, America would be in revolt against England; the prediction was 
about to come true. 


Independence, however, was not the primary goal of this conflict, 
which the Americans call a Revolution. It was initially a question, for 
the rich colonial owners of escaping the fiscal pressure of England, 
independence, acquired at the end of a stubborn war, was for them 


only the means which offered itself, in the end. term various legal 
battles, in order to preserve their prosperity. After this war, which 
offered various opportunities, the victory at Saratoga (1777) and the 
surrender of General Burgoyne gave the insurgents a decided 
superiority. In 1778, France, pushed by its hostility to England, made 
a treaty of alliance with the United States, and helped them both on 
sea and on land, to fight the English: Lafayette, Rochambeau and a 
host of other French officers distinguished themselves in these battles. 
A treaty was also concluded by the insurgents with Spain in 1779. 
Finally the capitulation of Cornwallis, in 1781, forced England to 
recognize the independence of the United States, and to accept the 
peace, which was signed in Paris, September 3, 1783. Having gained 
independence, the American Revolution was not over for all that: a 
new political entity remained to be built, and it was still necessary to 
lay the foundations of what the new state would be. The constitution 
of the United States, adopted in 1789, will be the symbol of this new 
building. 


The bulky Indians 


The part of the continent of North America comprised within the 
present limits of the United States was occupied, before the arrival of 
the Europeans, by a population which was for a long time designated 
by the general name of Indians or Redskins. Relegating this last term 
to a certain folklore, today the term Ameridians 1s used to designate 
its populations. That of Indians, consecrated by usage, can be used in 
everyday language. 


Autochtones societies knew a certain diversity, from Mississippi to 
the Atlantic and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. These 
peoples were divided into a large number of tribes or nations and 
speaking diverse languages, often at war with each other, living 
mainly from hunting in the Plains (bison), from agriculture especially 
in the Southwest (corn) or fishing along the coasts. 


The Indian problem 

If the first contacts with the natives were relatively peaceful , it was 
not so afterwards. With rare exceptions, relations deteriorated rapidly. 
Unlike the French, British immigrants were "land-hungry" and the 
natives were perceived as competitors, the English settlers coveting 
"Indian territories". Furthermore, the most Native Americans were 
allied with the French, making them doubling of enemies. 


"Hellish Creatures" 

With the exception of some of the allied Iroquois, the settlers quickly 
came into conflict with the Powhatans of the Appalachia, then with 
the Nagaransetts , Pecots and Wampanaogs , all of whom disappeared 


from New England. When the colonists massacred the Native 
Americans and won the wars , "civilization" was said to have 
progressed "to the greatest great glory of God"; when it was the 
Native Americans who killed settlers , we spoke. of "massacres" or 
"killings" on the part of the "savages". In general, Aboriginal people 
were described as bloodthirsty "hellish creatures". 


From 1609, a few years before the landing of the Mayflower in 
Plymouth in 1620, the Reverend William Symonds, in his "Sermon on 
Virginia" ("Sermon Preached at White-Chapel", 1609), described the 
Indians thus: "They are infernal creatures, ignorant of the rules of 
modesty, and knowing no other God than the Devil." The English 

colonists were quickly convinced that they needed assume a "sacred 
mission": that of conquering the territories of the "Clever". 


For his part, one of the Pilgrim Fathers (in English: Pilgrim Fathers , 
these Calvinists , Puritans and separated from the Anglican Church, 
who founded the colony of Plymouth in New England in 1620) even 
left this eloquent testimony: "God willed that a plague carry away 
most of the savages to make way for us." The settlers estimated that 
the territory on which they had installed had been assigned to them by 
Providence itself and that there was little room for these Indians. The 
qualifier that comes back often it is " poor creatures ". 


Between the arrival of the "Pilgrim Fathers" in 1620 aboard the 
Mayflower in Plymouth Bay and 1860 the United States Indians had 
lost their ancestral lands. They will lose the rest course of the 
following century. Only a few tiny bits will remain Indian 
reservations . 


In 1881, writer Helen Hunt Jackson (1830-1885), seen at 

time as a Native American rights activist , published a violent 
indictment of this policy in a volume evocatively titled : A Century of 
Dishonor: A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings With 
Some of the Indian Tribes ("Un century of dishonor: a draft of the 
agreements of the government of theUnited States with certain Indian 
tribes") 


Based on available statistics from Indian Office Reports, Mrs. 
Jackson reveals that there existed in the territory of the United States 
between 250,000 and 300,000 Indians excluding those of Alaska, all 
divided into nearly 300 tribes. At that time there were about 32 500 
Indians in the states of Minnesota and Mississippi, 70,650 in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Indian Territory, 65,000 in Dakota, in 
Montana, Wyoming and Idaho, 84,000 in Nevada, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Arizona, 48,000 on the Pacific coast. Of these 
approximately 300,000 Indians, 130,000 were financially 


independent on their own reserves. We included 84,000 Indians 
partially supported by the government , 31,000 fully maintained by 
the government and some 55,000 whose means of sustenance . Helen 
Hunt Jackson openly condemned her contemporaries for the 
injustices of ech the Indians were victims: 


"The history of the relationship between the government and the 
Indians is a record of broken treaties and broken promises. The story 
the whites and the Indians is a disgusting record of murders , 
atrocities, robberies and crimes usually committed by settlers and 
violent outbursts of revolts and barbaric exactions of reprisals 
committed exceptionally by the Indians. Informed by the government 
that their rights are to be respected , the Indians saw these rights 
violated by the rapacity of the whites; the arm which was to serve to 
protect them was always ready to favor the aggressor . 


The testimony of some of the highest ranking military officers in the 
United States reveals that in our Indian wars, almost without 
exception, the first assaults were committed by whites... . Every crime 
committed by a white man against an Indian is hidden and minimized. 

Every affront committed by an Indian against a white is transmitted 
by post or telegraph to the remotest corners of the earth, disguised 
with all the horrors which reality or imagination can surround it. The 
citizens of the United States must be made aware of this kind of 
manipulation. Helen Hunt Jackson. A Century of Dishonor, 1881 


In his book American Slavery American Freedom, ("American 
Slavery and American Freedom", 1975), the American author 
Edmund S. Morgan also alludes to the natives and speaks of the 
"superiority" of the whites in the 19th century: 


As a settler, you knew your technology was superior to that of the 
Indians. You knew you were civilized when they were just savages. 
[...] But your superiority in the technological field proved incapable 
of producing anything. The Indians, on their side, laughed at your 
supposedly superior methods and drew from their environment 
enough to live in abundance while working less than you. [...] Finally, 
when your own fellow citizens began to flee to live with them, it was 
too much. [...] So you had to kill the Indians, torture them, burn their 
villages, ransack their cornfields, in order to prove your superiority, 
whatever your failures in other areas. Besides, you had to inflict the 
same treatment on those of your fellow citizens who abandoned 
themselves to the way of life of the savages, but the corn did not grow 
any better. 


Throughout their history, most Americans were won over to the 
benefits of assimilation and wished in all good faith that the Indians 


abandon their customs, that they convert to Christianity, settle down 
and, above all, receive their education in English. . But the 
Amerindians always remained resistant to assimilation and forced 
labor. This is why the Americans will quickly opt for the slavery of 
blacks. 


The importation of black slaves 

The Europeans will import in America more than 11 million slaves. 
Historians estimate that 523,000 black people arrived in the British 
colonies and then in the United States, which would correspond to 
4.6% of the total population. In other words, compared to other 
European colonies, the territory of what would become the United 
States received relatively few slaves. 


Import of African slaves to America and Europe 
(from 1451 to 1870) 

Brazil (Portugal) 4,190,00036.93% 

British West Indies 2,443,00021.53% 
Spanish America 1,687,00014.87% 

French America  1,655,00014.59% 


British Colonies (New England) 523,000 4.61% 


Netherlands Antilles 500,000 4.41% 
Europe 297,000 2.62% 
Danish West Indies 50,000 0.44% 

Total 11,345,000100.00% 


The first cargo of 20 slaves was landed at Jamestown in 1619 from a 
Dutch ship. In the first three decades of the 18th century, the annual 
importation amounted to about a thousand blacks. 


Thereafter, a certain acceleration occurred: 40,400 from 1731 to 1740, 
58,500 from 1741 to 1750, 41,900 from 1751 to 1760, 85,800 from 
1761 to 1780, 91,600 from 1781 to 1810. United States will have 
575,420 blacks, or one-fifth of its total population. Of that number, 
90% will live in southern Pennsylvania. 


The majority of these slaves came from the shores of the Gulf of 
Guinea, namely Ghana, Senegal, Gambia and Biafra. But others will 
come from Congo, Angola and Mozambique. Very few slaves were 
imported from the West Indies, because the colonists considered these 
blacks as bad workers and strong heads. They preferred blacks 
transplanted directly from Africa. Slaves imported into the North 
American colonies did not develop Creole (except in French 
Louisiana or Spanish Louisiana). They learned the English of the 
colonists, that is to say an English already different from that spoken 
in England. 


By the end of the colonial period, the Anglo-Saxons had dominated 
all other peoples: the Dutch on the banks of the Hudson; the Swedes 
in Delaware; the French in Missouri, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Alabama; the Spaniards in Florida, 
California and New Mexico. The Anglo-Saxons were on their way to 
absorbing all varieties of the white race. As for the Indians, they were 
on the way to liquidation. As for the blacks, they were reduced to 
slavery. On the other hand, the rejection of Indians and blacks would 
make it possible to accept European immigrants as equals. This is the 
context in which the War of Independence will begin. From there to 
believe that the Anglo-Saxons would be the people chosen by God to 
colonize North America and lead the world to freedom, there is only 
one step that many will take. 


in the region of the Rocky Mountains and west of the Mississippi, 
lived the Black Feet, the Apaches, the Comanches and above all the 
Sioux or Dakotas, a powerful and feared confederation whose 
remnants still challenged the omnipotence of the American Union. 
East of the Mississippi, the North belonged to the Algonquin tribes 
and the Iroquois, the South to the Creeks, the Cherokees, the 
Choctaws and the Ckickasews. Between the Alleghanies and the coast 
of the Atlantic Ocean lived detached branches of these various 
nations, whose names have become familiar to European ears, 
Abenakis, Massachusetts, Mohegans, Delawares, &c. 


The westward advance of the colonization front was accompanied by 
genocide. The Indians who were, according to estimates, around three 
million at the time of independence, at the end of the 18th century, are 
no longer, when the Frontier disappears, around 1890, only a few tens 
of thousands, penned up miserably in reserves. A demographic 
reversal and a vigorous cultural revival appeared in the second half of 
the 20th century. Islands of prosperity have also emerged here and 
there (casinos, ski resorts, exploitation of mineral resources, etc.), but 
for the most part the Indians remain today in the United States a rather 
underprivileged section of the population (rate illiteracy, 
unemployment, alcoholism, etc., higher than the national average). 


The English language and its adaptation in America 


The colonist's linguistic ideal in North America was to speak "good 
English" and read British authors. When he mentioned England, he 
simply said "at home" ("at home"). To integrate into colonial society 
was to accept the British cultural model and to forget the language of 
one's parents, if this was not English. This is why immigrants from 
France, Germany, Ireland, Scotland, Holland, etc., quickly lost their 
native language. 





Linguistic adaptation 


Thus, the colonist built an identity that could only be English. If he 
happened to add Indian words to his vocabulary (toboggan, moccasin, 
squaw, etc.), French words (prairie, bureau, etc.) or Dutch words 
(boss, yankee, etc.), s he boasted of modernizing English, he admitted 
at the same time that it was better not to use Americanisms (the word 
americanism will appear in 1781) still perceived as an "exaggeration". 
In this way, the colonist would not be a "savage" and would be able 
to repel the influence of Spain and France. By the mid-18th century, 
nearly 90% of the white male population was literate in English, but 
only 40% of women could read and write that language. Blacks and 
Native Americans were all illiterate; in daily life, the former spoke 
English, the latter their ancestral language. 


The first Americanisms appeared around 1735 and certain British 
specialists published lists of "forbidden words". In general, the British 
found "American English" to be provincial. Some did not hesitate to 
speak of misused words ("words used improperly"), spurious words 
("false words": term impropricties) and words that are not words 
("words which are not words": improprieties ). After the Civil War, 
very few Americans would continue this kind of practice. Let us 
mention a journalist by the name of Alfred Ayres (a pseudonym), 
editor of the Verbalist, who was one of those who published lists of 
words in alphabetical order, thus creating a kind of dictionary of the 
use of "incorrect English". Then appeared new American linguistic 
"commentators", such as Fitzedward Hall who, in his Recent 
Exemplifications of False Philology of 1872, modified the 
lexicological approach by providing philological "explanations of 
local terms. Paradoxically, the collection of Hall's examples will serve 
as the basis for the construction of the Oxford English Dictionary, 
begun in 1884 and completed in 1928. We know that this famous 
English dictionary will compile all the words, including the words of 
"non-British English ", whether they are "politically correct" or 
"incorrect", 


Varieties of English 


However, the English spoken at the time varied according to social 
class and education. The English spoken by the colonial elite and 
wealthy or educated people was similar to that of the same classes in 
London. The rural classes spoke a slightly different English, more 
archaic, and already subject to the influences of other languages. The 
working classes in the cities spoke the English of the urban working 
classes of England. In the southern colonies, plantation owners spoke 
the same London English, with the same aristocratic accent. As for 
the slaves, they spoke an English quite similar to that of the white, 


popular and rural populations. 


In general, the colonists could read English, but they contented 
themselves with reading and rereading the Bible or skimming through 
almanacs, ee and newspapers. Only a minority bought books 
and only the wealthy owned a library. The philosophers, historians, 
grammarians, scholars, etc., were not American, but overwhelmingly 
British or French. The most famous scholar of the time was Benjamin 
Franklin, a wealthy printer who was not an academic and had no 
formal training. He knew French and was passionate about "popular 
science". Most of the settlers still considered themselves English, 
more "English in America", but not yet "Americans". This will come 
when colonial society no longer resembles English society! 


The school and the languages of instruction 


At that time, many community or private schools were born. In 
general, private schools were non-religious and catered mostly to the 
more affluent; community schools, often intended for the poorest, 
remained dependent on a religious denomination or a linguistic group. 
For example, the Irish, who generally hated the British, preferred to 
cluster in the hinterland with other Catholics or with Scots and 
Germans. Most primary schools taught writing, reading and 
arithmetic in one or other of the languages spoken by local 
communities. The most taught languages, according to the 
communities, were English, Dutch, German and French. In some 
schools, further training was given in Greek and Latin, then in history 
and literature. 

In Pennsylvania, German immigrants were so numerous that German 
was the most common language of instruction in private and 
community schools. The authorities encouraged German-speaking 
immigrants to attend public schools so that they could integrate more 
quickly. Where they were concentrated, ile German speakers 
succeeded in founding German-language public schools. This 
question of integration will worry the authorities for a long time. 


Already linguistic assimilation 


In 1753, Benjamin Franklin (who spoke English, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, and some Welsh and Latin), further emphasized 
the propensity of German speakers to continue speaking and writing 
German, which made them impervious to anglicization. In order to 
better integrate this immigrant population, he suggested dispersing its 
members throughout the territory and doing everything to "anglify" 
(or "anglicize") them. Benjamin Franklin also wrote this well-known 
passage (1753): 


Why should we allow the palatine louts to sweep over our colonies 
and, concentrating there, establish their languages and customs there 
at the expense of ours? Why should Pennsylvania, founded by the 
English, change into a colony of foreigners, who will soon be 
numerous enough to Germanize us instead of being angified by us, 
never more able to adopt our language and our customs that they 
cannot acquire the color of our skin? 


In short, one of the founders of the future United States was already 
convinced in 1753 that the colonies, then British, should remain 
English and anglicize the newcomers. He also knew that too high a 
concentration of immigrants of the same origin and on the same 
territory necessarily harmed their "anglifying" ("Anglicization"). 


Nevertheless, in the French version of his autobiography (Life of 
Benjamin Franklin, written by himself, followed by his moral, 
political and literary works), published in Paris in 1791, Benjamin 
Franklin noted with resignation the pre-eminence of French as an 
international language. : 

The Latin language, which has long served to spread knowledge 
among the different nations of Europe, is daily more neglected; and 
one of the modern languages, the French language, has become 
almost universal. It is spoken in all the courts of Europe; and the 
majority of men of letters, of all countries, even those who do not 
know how to speak it, hear it well enough to be able to read French 
books easily. This gives a considerable advantage to the French 
nation. Its writers can spread their feelings, their opinions, on the 
important points [sic] which relate to the interests of France, or which 
can serve to its glory, and contribute to the general bine of humanity. 


Still, Franklin held out hope that the English language would soon 
take "second place": 


The immense collection of excellent sermons printed in this language 
and the freedom of our political writings have caused a large number 
of clergymen of different sects and of different nations, as well as 
many persons who occupy themselves with public affairs, study 
English and learn it at least well enough to read it; and if we 
endeavored to facilitate their progress, our language might come into 
much more general use. 


Benjamin Franklin was right to believe in the expansion of English, 
but he was seriously mistaken about the causes of its expansion. It 
was not "sermons" nor "political writings" that placed English first 
among the languages of the world, but the economic weight of Great 
Britain, then of the United States. 


In these British colonies, the girls were not ignored, but they generally 
received training limited to the activities daily life. However, wealthy 
or wealthy families hired tutors who taught young girls French (the 
normal second language at the time), music, dancing, painting, 
singing, etc. In 1647, the colony of Massachusetts Bay passed a law 
requiring any town with a population of more than fifty families to 
have an educational institution to prepare students for higher 
education. Subsequently, all the colonies of New England, with the 
exception of Rhode Island, did the same. But the wealthiest settlers 
sent their children to study in Britain. 


The question of slavery. 


Slavery was becoming more and more, by force of circumstance, the 
constitutive principle of social and economic life in the South; hence 
an inferiority which was to grow steadily worse with re ard to the 
North, where free labor gave all its intensity to the development of 
individual strength, exercised in an infinite variety of occupations. 
Also, in spite of its apparent wealth, which was only the outward 
luxury off i its white aristocracy, the South was outstripped in 
everything by the North. At the time of the adoption of the 
otemeean: the population was of roughly equal importance in the 

Nea eoeo 000 sections of the country, 1,967,000 inhabitants in the 
North, 1,960,000 (including more than 600, 000 blacks) in the South. 
In 1820, even before the great upsurge in European immigration, the 
difference was 600,000 inhabitants in favor of the North, 5,147,000 
inhabitants, against 1,435,000 (including more than 1,500, 000 slaves) 
in the South. And since, for representation in Congress (House of 
Representatives), five slaves counted only as three whites, the gap in 
favor of the North was even greater than the simple comparison of the 
figures would indicate. 


As balance could not be maintained in the House of Representatives, 
the people of the South should do everything to maintain it at least in 
the Senate, where each State sends two delegates, and to prevent the 
Union from having a greater number of free states than slave states. 
This is what explains the extraordinary violence of the debate aroused 
in 1819 by the question of the admission of Missouri as a state. From 
1791 to 1818, Congress had admitted eight states, four of them free 
and four to slaves, alternately, Vermont after Kentucky, Ohio after 
Tennessee, Indiana after Louisiana, Illinois after Mississippi. In 1819, 
Alabama was admitted as a slave state. So it was the turn of a free 
state. When Missouri asked to enter the Union, a representative from 
New York proposed that slavery should be prohibited in the future 
State; the representatives of the South protested, slave masters having 
already established themselves on the right bank of the Mississipp1, 


around Saint-Louis. Maine, a free state, had been admitted in the 
meantime (1820), but the South protested even more violently. Maine, 
forming with Alabama the fifth couple, Missouri returned by right to 
slavery. The discussion was long (1819-1821) and passionate. Ardent 
words, threats of separation were uttered on both sides; all the 
arguments drawn from the facts, from the law and from the 
constitution, were invoked. Finally, moderate representatives 
intervened and proposed a compromise which Clay supported with 
his eloquence and which ended up being adopted. Missouri was ceded 
to slavery, but all the territory west of the Mississippi and north of 
36°30 was reserved for free labor, and the institution of bonded labor 
could never be introduced into it. In fact, the North not only 
abandoned to the South the immediate object of its claims, it also 
renounced the right, hitherto uncontested, of Congress to prohibit 
slavery in the Territories, as well as in the South than to the North of 
this arbitrary line, 36°30. The South, in return, consented that all 
questions of constitutional law or natural law, raised by the incident, 
should not be immediately resolved in its favour, but adjourned. The 
Missouri Compromise gave legal fixity to the division, which in fact 
already existed, of the United States into a northern and a southern 
section. 


The steady influx of settlers into the forest regions of the eastern 
colonies had a detrimental effect on the lives of the natives. The latter 
were resilient, resourceful, wary and, unlike the English, perfectly at 
ease in their surroundings. The natives will quickly understand that 
the most solemn oaths would be violated as soon as the interests of 
the whites came into conflict with their promises, that the Europeans 
would be ruthless and without scruple in war, that the Indian arms 
would be of no use against the arms Europeans. 


During the War of Independence, the Amerindians were going to be 
temporarily "recovered" by the British. Indeed, many natives, as well 
as thousands of blacks, sided with the loyalists alongside the British 
soldiers. 


The business of eviction and genocide 


With the gradual disappearance of game, the Native American tribes 
were faced with a difficult choice: either they would starve, or they 
would go to war, or they would leave their ancestral territories and go 
west where they would come into conflict with other tribes. Unable to 
enslave the natives or live on good terms with them, the British 
quickly decided to exterminate them; Once the British were 
evacuated, out of revenge and greed, the Americans would continue 
their work of evicting the natives until their quasi-genocide. In 1835, 
Alexis de Tocqueville (1805-1859) described in Democracy in 


America the situation of Indians in the United States: 


The Spaniards, with the help of unexampled monstrosities, covering 
themselves with indelible shame, were unable to exterminate the 
Indian race. The Americans of the United States have achieved this 
result with marvelous ease, quietly, legally, philanthropically, without 
violating a single great principle of morality in the eyes of the world. 
One cannot destroy men by better respecting the laws of humanity. 


The survivors of the various Amerindian peoples were integrated into 
the system of "reservations" managed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(Bureau of Indian Affairs) which, in 1824, was placed under the 
responsibility of the Department of War (the War Department). The 
systematic deportations of Indians began in 1806. It was under the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson (1829-1837) that the United States 
Congress officially authorized these deportations by adopting, on 
May 28, 1830, the Indian Removal Act ("Indian Removal Act"); note 
the use of the word removal ("displacement") instead of deportation 
("deportation"). 


The Indians therefore had to evacuate all the territories east of the 
Mississippi and regroup in reservations to the west. The law provided 
for the displacement of Indian tribes and the redistribution of their 
lands to those who acquired them. 


In 1831, a federal judge, John Marshall, in his decision in Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia, said: 


It might be better to refer to the Indian tribes as "dependent 
indigenous nations", because they own lands which we (the United 
States) claim without regard to their will, and we will not be able to 
come into possession of them. these lands only when they no longer 
own them. The Indians are now under guardianship. Their 
relationship with the United States resembles that between a ward and 
his guardian. 

Only five years after these at least official declarations, President 
Andrew Jackson (1829-1837) could observe with satisfaction that the 
Indians had disappeared from the eastern United States, apart from a 
few rare exceptions. Jackson therefore had a "Big Idea". 


From the 1860s, Major-General Philip Henry Sheridan (1831-1888) 
waged his "Indian Wars" so brutally that several historians have 
accused him of racism and above all of genocide, because of his 
policy of hunting down the indigenous women and children, and to 
systematically destroy shelters, food stores and horse herds. Sheridan 
made a habit of carrying out his devastating actions in the dead of 
winter, when the Indians were most vulnerable, and of undertaking 


the construction of forts that criss-crossed the country. In January 
1869, Sheridan, who was at Fort Cobb in Indian Territory, received a 
delegation of several Cheyenne and Comanche leaders who had come 
to surrender. One of them, the Comanche chief Tosawi (in French: 
"Broche d'argent" or "Couteau blanc’ ") said to him in English in order 
to show his good will: "Tosawi, good Indian." Sheridan reportedly 
replied, "There are no good Indians. The only good Indians I ever saw 
were dead." Over time, this line turned into a shorter formula: "A 
good Indian is a dead Indian". Historians seem divided on the 
authorship of this sentence: "A good Indian is a dead Indian" (in 
English: "The only good Indian is a dead Indian"). Sheridan 
systematically encouraged white hunters to pursue the systematic 
destruction of bison, the main food resource of the Plains Indians. 
General Sheridan is considered a hero today; he is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


The appropriation of Indian lands 


In 1862, the Homestead Act made it possible to grant free of charge a 
square of half a mile, or 160 acres (64.7 ha) of agricultural land, to 
any non-Indian family who agreed to s establish and enhance the land 
it had leased, for a period of at least five years. 


In 1871, the Indian Appropriations Act was passed by the United 
States Congress to remove the old Indian treaty policy. From then on, 
the law no longer recognized Indian nations, but only individuals. By 
unilaterally abolishing the sovereign status of the Indian tribes, the 
Americans were thus able to interpret the regulations that followed 
oe to their interests and considered that the treaties were 
abolished. 


However, the 1871 Act clearly confirmed the validity of all treaties 
made with the Indians before March 3, 1871. The Dawes Severalty 
Act ("General Allotment Act") of 1887 granted each Native American 
a certain number of acres of land and made the remaining reserves 
available to American settlers. 


CULTURAL APPROPRIATION 
Famous imposters 


The imaginary Wild West of Karl May 

The Indian wars will result in the near-extermination of the enemy. In 
the national imagination, in literature and above all in the cinema, 
they will nonetheless provide a pretext for beautiful songs of gesture 
all to the glory of the cavalry and the heroic cowboys. 

Traveling without even having to move is perhaps the dream solution 
to the constraints posed by the closure of borders and budget limits. 


The technology already exists, basically, and has existed for as long 
as the world has existed. All it takes ‘is a cocktail of imagination, 
audacity and - why not - lies. And some writers have understood this 
better than others. 


From Herodotus to Ptolemy and Pliny to Marco Polo's "World 
Motto", which is considered the first true travelogue of the modern 
era, travel has darkened many papers. It is the consequence of an 
interest that unfolds as the circulation of the book increases and the 
known world expands. Over the course of pilgrimages and 
geographical discoveries, warriors, merchants, missionaries, 
explorers, surveyors or ethnologists have pushed back knowledge of 
the world. 


The romantic current in the 19th century would come to twist this 
hegemonic enterprise a little. At the origins of travels and travel 
stories, it is in a way the Self and subjectivity which, from now on, 
will replace the old sponsors - kings, merchants, clergy. In the wake 
of all-out exploration and the disenchantment of the world, travel 
literature will begin to distance itself more and more from travel 
guides (Cook, in England; Baedeker, in Germany). From then on, it 
was no longer a question of traversing space striking at unknown 
cultures, of submitting them to trade, to God or to foreign powers. 
The shift from scrupulous reporting to fiction even seems fo be at the 
heart of the genre. And if that means lying, then let's lie. 


More reader than traveler 


Author of adventure novels for young people whose popularity spans 
several decades, Karl May (1842-1912) is a case in point. 


A veritable literary phenomenon, author of some sixty titles that 
would have sold nearly 200 million copies worldwide, Karl May 
remains today the best seller of all time in Germany. Adaptations for 
cinema and television, publishing house, museum, festivals, theme 
parks: the posterity of Karl May in Germany today remains immense. 


Karl May was able to seduce readers who believed - or who wanted 
to believe - in the veracity of the adventures he told in The Pirates of 
the Red Sea, A Mysterious House in Istanbul or Winnetou, the Man 
from the Prairie, the one of the titles of his most popular series, set in 
the American Wild West, in which the cowboys are the bad guys and 
the Indians are the good guys. 





ROBE DE “MEDICINE MAN" en peau de bison peinte. Circa 1840-1850 
Mandan ou Hidatsa, Haut-Missouri, U.S.A. Belle, trés importante et rarissime 
robe de buffalo peinte d'un motif central du type “Feathered Circle" : Soleil 
de plumes ou "War Bonnet”. Cette peau de bison était habituellement portée 
par un "Medicine Man”. 
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In 1893, the first stories appeared, set in the American West around 
1868, of two blood brothers Old Shatterhand, a young German 
engineer working on the construction of the railroad (and alter ego of 
Karl May), y meets a young Apache chief with a noble and generous 
heart, Winnetou, with whom he will live many edifying adventures. 


While we find the myth of the noble savage, mixed with the Germanic 
collective psyche, Karl May's work feeds on the European fascination 
for the Amerindians, from Pocahontas to Gray Owl - Englishman who 
became famous after inventing an identity native american. 


A true storyteller 
But in reality, Karl May only set foot in the United States in 1908, 


never going any further, in fact, from the Wild West than... Buffalo, 
in the State of New York. 























As we know today, the writer had 
a poe for lies and 
mythomania. Imposter, liar and 
even a little thief too, the German 
had spent four years in prison in / 
his twenties - where he would | 
have been responsible for the 

library - before starting to write 
like a madman, multiplying 
novels and pseudonyms. And Karl 
May's Tales from the West, rather 
than fictionalized accounts of his 
own adventures, were actually 
Jules Verne romances stuffed with 
approximations and drenched in a 
creamy Christian sauce. 


But literary fraud is a type of 
crime that carries few 
consequences. And the 
"exaggerations" of Karl May, 
much more reader than traveler, 
will be quickly forgiven him. 
Raising awareness about the 
genocide of which the 7 
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Schwarzenegger and... Hitler. 


Neither American, nor English-speaking, nor even a real traveler, if 
Karl May lied a lot, he wouldn't have got it all wrong either. But he 
will have been a real storyteller. 


The English Gray Owl 

Around the 1930s, Gray Owl was nothing more than an international 
star. Some do not hesitate to call him the most famous Indian of all 
time. He was everything the public thought an Indian should be. 
Symbol of the free and powerful man, defender of nature and wide 
open spaces, lover of the fauna and flora of the hinterland. 


Indeed, he is often credited with promoting the need for Aboriginal 
employment in Canada's national parks and bringing global attention 
to the protection of certain 
endangered species, such as 
the beaver. for example. 


It is true that his books and 
his films have had an 
unequaled resonance and 
have undoubtedly _ really 
contributed to setting up 
initiatives for the protection 
of wildlife long before 
ecology officially existed. We 
can therefore indeed say that 
- Gray Owl has indeed left a 
* »_ considerable legacy. 


“WPA facade of fringes and 
eee feathers 
—- It was only after his death that 
_. W¥the public discovered that the 
man who strutted around 
Europe dressed as an Indian 
chief, a staunch defender of 
~» indigenous values, way of life 
and values had lied all along 
* | the line and not just by 
concealing his origins, but by 


Amerindians were victims in the presenting his books as being inspired by his own experiences, the German Tewriting all the parts of his 
United States, a pacifist before his novelist did not hesitate to be photographed in the panoply of Davy Crockett life that did not fit with the 


time, he was to be one of the 
favorite authors of Hermann peck. 
Hesse, Albert Einstein, Arnold 


and Buffalo Bill, leaning on a rifle and necklace of grizzly teeth around the a he coveted. He was 


also a usurper, liar and 


manipulator. 


On April 13, 1938, the North Bay Nugget published an article which 
about Gray Owl, the Indigenous conservationist and author who was, 
at the time, one of Canada's biggest celebrities. Gray Owl, you see, 
had died the day before in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, and the 
Nugget wanted to make the point: Gray Owl wasn't actually an 
Aboriginal. Contrary to the story he told, his mother was not an 
Apache and his father was not a Scottish prospector who had toured 
with Buffalo Bill. 


He hadn't grown up on the Mexican banks of the Rio Grande. Gray 
Owl was, in reality, a white, British man. His real name was Archie 
Belaney. 


If Gray Owl's story is rooted in northern Ontario, Archie Belaney's 
begins in Hastings, England. As a child, like many of his 
generation, he was obsessed with the world of the Wild West. But 
while the other boys always wanted to be the cowboy, Archie 
wanted to be the Native. The obsession did not leave him as a 
teenager. He constantly read poems like The Song of Hiawatha by 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and books like Two Little Savages 
by Ernest Thompson Seton. He hung out in the forests playing 
Native. He was 15 when Buffalo Bill's Wild West Show came to 
town. It was here, in August 1903, that Archie saw real native 
people for the first time. He was sold. Whatever the cost, he 
would dedicate his life to becoming an Aboriginal; he would 
make his fantasy come true. 


ARRIVAL IN NORTHERN CANADA 

In 1906, during the Cobalt Silver Rush, Archie arrived by train at 
Lake Timiskaming. To earn a living, he had told himself that he 
would become a guide. There was a catch: he didn't know the 
territory and didn't know how to canoe. In short, he had no skills 
to guide the wealthy tourists from the south. 


Bill Guppy, a seasoned woodsman, took pity on the young 
Englishman and began to train him. The first winter, Archie 
learned to snowshoe, hatchet shooting and the basics of the 
trapper's trade. In the evenings, he played the piano for Bill and 
his family. When the ice left, Archie, Bill and the latter's two 
brothers traveled to Lake Temagami from Lake Timiskaming. 
The portages weren't easy, but going through the rapids was a 
sport he developed a real love for. 


Bill and his brothers worked as guides in the summer. The brand 

new Temagami Inn had just been built by Don O'Connor, a Sudbury 
entrepreneur who intended to take advantage of the fact that, thanks 
to Cobalt's fame, tourism was developing in the North. On the other 





hand, Archie still did not have the necessary know-how to become a 
guide So he worked as a workhorse at the Temagami Inn. It wasn't 

is dream job, of course, but nearby Anishnabe lived on Bear Island 
(about 20 km from the village of Temagami or Finlayson Point 
Provincial Park, by waterway) for the summer. The native world that 
Archie had dreamed of since childhood was finally within his reach. 


As soon as he could, Archie took a canoe to head to the local gang's 
village. Like an anthropologist, Archie was constantly taking notes in 
little black notebooks. He began to learn Ojibway. He asked a 
thousand and one questions about the life of the Aboriginals who, it 
must be said, were losing their customs. Archie deliberately 
transformed himself into an Aboriginal or, at least, an Aboriginal who 
reflected both that of reality and that inspired by the books he had 
read. He insisted 
on wearing 
moccasins 
everywhere, even 
on a brief return to 
England. 

He worked on 
getting rid of his 
English accent. He 
adopted a leaping 
and silent walk 
which he said was 
that of the Native 
people. He let his 
hair grow. And, as 
always, he told 
anyone who would 
listen the fable of 


\ 


his Apache- 
Scottish origins. 
As soon as he 


arrived in Canada, 
the had lied about 
his identity, saying 
that he was from 
an Aboriginal 
mother and a 
Scottish chasseur 
des bois father. 


KOM- HOM-SE, THE LITTLE OWL 
It was in 1908 that Archie met the one who would become his first 
wife. Angele Egwuna worked in the kitchen at the Temagami Inn. By 


marriage, the local gang welcomed Archie. This is how he became 
friends with Angéle's uncles: Ned White Bear, an aboriginal guide 
with legendary white hair better known as Temagami Ned, and 
Michel Matthewias, another aboriginal guide. Since he was still 
watching everything intently, Archie was christened ko-hom-see or 
little owl. This is the name he would eventually change to Gray Owl. 


Archie was invited to the Egwuna family's trapping and hunting 
camp. He finally had the education he had so longed for. He became 
a woodsman, but not just any kind: an 
honorary native. He had thus found a 
family to which he could belong. On 
August 23, 1910, he married Angele. 


But all was not rosy. Admittedly, 
Archie loved the North, the forests, the 
wildlife, but he was also a troubled 
man, who often preferred fantasy to 
reality. He had difficulty tolerating the 
racism directed at the natives who had 
adopted him. Growing up in a fractured 
family, he didn't know what to do when 
Angéle gave birth to their first child, 
Agnes. In total confusion, Archie left 
Lake Temagami. 


Life did not become less chaotic in the 
years that followed. Archie spent 
several years in Biscotasing as a 
trapper, guide and fire warden. Then, 
when the First World War broke out, he 
became a sniper. 


Upon his return, he made a brief trip to 
Biscotasing and the Chapleau area. 
Failing to speak the language, to be 
able to build paddles, he became a 
seasoned canoeist. He continued to 
transform into a Native until he 
changed his name to Gray Owl and 
dyed his hair black and skin with henna. 


He married four more times and had three more children (including a 
Marie Girard from the Chapleau area), none of whom he raised. He 
gave up trapping in favor of conservation thanks to the 
encouragement of his fourth and most famous wife, Anahareo, of 


Mohawk and Algonquin origins, originally from Mattawa. 

He became a renowned author publishing several articles and three 
books: The Men of the Last Frontier, Pilgrims of the Wild, The 
Adventures of Sajo and her Beaver People and Tales of an Empty 
Cabin. He became a superstar, touring to show the films he made and 
deliver his message of ecological conservation all over England, the 
United States and Canada. Unfortunately, the faster life accelerated, 
the faster self-destruction also accelerated. Alongside all of his 
awareness and conservation efforts, he developed an unhealthy love 
for alcohol. 


~~ 
































2 But although he was seen as a fraud, his 
advocacy of Indigenous rights and. his 
passion for saving nature were sincere. 
Except that to create this character, he had 
to access the knowledge of several 
indigenous families that he cheated by 
marrying and later abandoning women and 
children, not without having first 
recovered the traditional knowledge 
peurrous) shared by these families. who 
ad welcomed him with open arms, 
thinking he was one of them. 


The Indian that everyone wanted to see hid 
those that we should have seen. What can 
really be blamed on Archie Belaney is for 
having fueled like no other a stereotypical 
image which, even today, obscures the 
reality experienced by the Aboriginal 
peoples of Canada. Indeed, while he was 
strutting about in a chief's cap in London, 
here Indian residential school politics was 
at its height in the general ignorance of all 
who swooned over this sad character. In 
other words, he was the white man who 
once again came to save the Indians 
knowing better than themselves what was 
good for them. Moreover, if you go to 
" consult biographical writings about him, 

. you will see that very often one grants very 
little importance to his lies. 


And the fraud continues... 

The number of people identifying as Métis in Quebec quadrupled 
between 2001 and 2016. Are they survivors of Canadian colonialism 
eager to find their roots or usurpers seeking to profit from Indigenous 


identity? If the trend continues, within 15 years there will be more 
imposters than First Nations. 


More and more Métis 

In Quebec, there are 11 Aboriginal nations recognized by both levels 
of government. Algonquins, Mohawks, Abenakis, Atikamekw, Crees, 
Huron-Wendat, Malecites, Micmacs, Naskapis, Innu and Inuit. 


To be part of one of these nations, you must demonstrate to the federal 
government that you have an ancestor who belonged to this nation 
within three generations. They then obtained what is still called an 
Indian status card which gives them aboriginal rights. 


The Métis in Quebec do not belong to any of these Nations and their 
communities are therefore not recognized by the provincial and 
federal governments. 


The number of Métis in the country continues to increase. According 
to 2016 census, 587,000 individuals identify as Métis in Canada. A 
334% increase in 25 years. In Quebec, 69,000 people call themselves 
Métis, an increase of 150% in 10 years. An increase that is not 
attributable to new births, but rather to the fact that more and more 
people decide to identify themselves as Métis. 


Accessing Aboriginal rights is the main battle of most Métis 
associations in the country, but all those who have tried in court have 
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failed, with the exception of the Métis community of Sault-Sainte- 
Marie, in Ontario. , which obtained indigenous rights. In all, nearly 
110 associations in Quebec and Canada ie tried to be recognized 
before the courts, without success. 


Because the legal has not worked for them, Métis groups are now 
turning to politics in order to secure Aboriginal rights. Some groups 
representing the Métis, such as the Native Alliance of Quebec and the 
Congress of Aboriginal Peoples, are subsidized by the federal 
government. The Native Alliance received over $1 million in 2020 
and the Congress of Aboriginal Peoples receives over $5 million each 
year. These groups claim to represent status and non-status Aboriginal 
people living off-reserve. A high proportion of their members identify 
as Métis. 


Métis cards used fraudulently 

The majority of Métis associations issue a membership card. In some 
cases, it looks a lot like the real status Indian card issued by the 
federal government. Some take advantage of this resemblance to 
fraudulently obtain tax exemptions on their purchases. The problem is 
that traders sometimes don't tell the difference between the two cards. 
And we see that there is a fairly high amount of fraud in the use of this 
card. The scheme would be present especially near major centers. So 
there are the cards! There is also the fact that the very names of the 


organizations will 
CERTIFICATE OF INDIAN STATUS often confuse the 


CERTIFICAT DE STATUT OTE? eal Aboriginal 
een, ™ organizations with 
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NATIVE INDIAN WARS 
Anglo-Powhatan Wars 


The Anglo-Pohwatan Wars are a series of wars that pitted settlers in 
the English Colony of Virginia against the Native American 
Confederacy of the Powhatans from 1610 to 1646. 


It was in 1607 that the first Jamestown colony was founded by the 
first English people who came from Europe. The city was built on 
the territory of several Amerindian tribes forming the Powhatan 
confederation whose leader, the weroance, was Wahunsenacawh 
nicknamed Chief Powhatan by the English. Jamestown was placed 
in the middle of a swampy region and quickly diseases and insects 
decimated the settlers, who survived only thanks to the benevolence 
of the natives who nevertheless asked them to leave their territory. 
But the English and their leader John Smith continued to expand 
their land. In December 1607, this one was captured by Native 
Americans commanded by Opchanacanough while he was reconnoi- 
tering the Orapax region. As he was about to be put to death, Smith 
was saved by Pocahontas, the Native American chief's daughter, 
who demanded to be executed as well. It is more likely that this was 
just a set up aimed only at influencing the English, who promised to 
keep his promises, and to place himself under the control of the 
Native Americans. 


But in 1608, after a disastrous harvest, the English (John Smith at 
their head), forced the natives to deliver more food to them. He also 
contacted the rival Powhatan Native American tribes that were 
around the Chesapeake Bay, and in the summer of 1608 Captain 
Christopher Newport launched an expedition that explored the entire 
Monacan tribe area. 


In the spring of 1609, Paspahegh's tribe besieged Jamestown, but a 
truce was declared after their chief Wowinchopunk was captured. 


Throughout 1609, the English were struck by famine. In the fall, the 


Powhatans ambushed and killed Governor John Ratcliffe. An expe- 
dition was sent by John Smith, commanded by John Martin, with 
the aim of settling on the territory of the Nansemonds where they 
notably destroyed the Amerindian burials. Then Deputy Governor 
Francis West, sent by John Smith with 120 men, with the mission of 
building a fort up the James River, attacked the Patawomeck tribe 
and then fled to England. 


In May 1610, the arrival of Sir Thomas West (Lord de la Warr) led 
to the First Anglo-Powhatan War. On July 9, he sent the new 
Governor Thomas Gates to drive the Kecoughtans out of their vil- 
lage. Chief Powatan sent an ultimatum to the English: either they 
left Virginia or he declared war on them. Enraged, De La Warr cut 
off the hand of a Paspahegh prisoner, and sent him to Chief 
Powhatan. 


First Anglo-Powhatan War 
The First Anglo-Powhatan War took place from 1610 to 1614. 


On August 9, 1610, de la Warr sent 70 men under George Percy to 
attack the town of Paspahegh, considered the capital of the 
Powhatans. The English razed the city and burned all the cornfields. 
They killed between 65 and 75 Native Americans and they also cap- 
tured the wife of Wowinchopunk, the chief of the Paspahegh, as 
well as his children. During the return by the river to Jamestown, 
the children are thrown overboard and then shot. The Native 
American chief's wife was beheaded on arrival at the colony. The 
Paspahegh never recovered from this attack, and abandoned their 
town. Another expedition led by Samuel Argall against the 
Warraskoyaks found their town deserted. They nevertheless burned 
the abandoned village, as well as the crops. 


It is therefore with this attack and the offense for the Native 
Americans to kill women and children that the war began. In 
February 1611 Wowinchopunk was killed in a skirmish near 
Jamestown. A few days later, the Native Americans succeeded in 


attracting a part of the inhabitants of the fort out of the palisades and 
to kill them. In May, the new governor, Sir Thomas Dale, changed 
English strategy by trying to place forts throughout the region. 
Everywhere the English were repelled by the Nansemonds, except 
on an island on the James River, where they founded "the city of 
Henricus". Around Christmas 1611, the English seized the town of 
Appomattoc, located at the mouth of the river, which they fortified 
and renamed "New Bermuda". 


Wahunsenacawh seemed unable to cope, so his younger brother 
Opchanacanough took command. In December 1612, Argall con- 
cluded peace between the settlers and the Patawomecks. In April 
1613, he captured Chief Powhatan's own daughter, Pocahontas. 
Native Americans called for a ceasefire. Meanwhile, the English 
began to develop "City Point", which later became Hopewell. 


Peace negotiations lasted until March 1614. Peace was sealed with 
the marriage between Pocahontas and settler John Rolfe. A separate 
peace is made with the Chickahominy tribe. 


In 1609, the English held only the island of Jamestown. By 1614 
they controlled much of the James River and the Kicoughtan and 
Paspehegh tribes were permanently destroyed and two others, the 
Arrohattoc and the Quiockohannock, had been dispersed. 


Second Anglo-Powhatan War 


March 22, 1622: Jamestown Massacre. 

Opechancanough managed to maintain a good relationship with the 
colony in the years following the first conflict. The Native American 
leader even met an English minister, and his people were in the 
process of converting to Christianity. 


Then on Tuesday, March 22, 1622, the Native Americans, for 
unknown reasons, attacked the colony of Jamestown, killing 347 
settlers. This attack deeply marked the English. In retaliation, the 


English and their allies, the Accomac and Patawomeck tribes, main- 
ly attacked the crops and burned the villages of the Chickahominy, 
Nansemond, Warraskoyack, Weyanoke and Pamunkey. In 1623, 
Opechancanough, his people threatened by famine, asked for a truce 
and talks were organized. During these parleys, under the order of 
Governor Francis Wyatt, Dr. John Potts, by placing a poison in the 
wine which is offered to the Native Americans as a sign of friend- 
ship, poisoned most of the Powhatan leaders. The last members of 
the group of Native Americans who had come for the talks were 
massacred, Opechancanough managed to escape. The English then 
attack the villages of the Chickahominy, Appomattoc, Nansemond 
and Weyanoke tribes. 


In 1624, 60 Englishmen who had come to burn Native American 
corn fields were repelled by the 800 Native American archers gath- 
ered to protect the crops. 


A shortage of gunpowder in 1625 and 1627 allowed the Native 
Americans to regroup. But in the summer of 1627, the villages of 
Chickahominy, Appamattoc, Warraskoyak, Weyanoke and 
Nansemond were once again burned down. 


A ceasefire was declared in 1628 but in 1629 hostilities resumed 
until September 30, 1632. 


Third Anglo-Powhatan War 

The 12 years of peace that followed allowed the Powhatans to 
rebuild. In 1644, still during the reign of Opechancanough, then 
over 90 years old, the Native Americans attacked the colonists of 
Virginia. More than 500 English are killed. But if in 1622, the third 
of the colonists had been eliminated, in 1644, these 500 colonists 
represented only the tenth of the total population. 


This attack was followed by an unprecedented wave of violence 
from the British. In July, they march on the villages Pamunkey and 
Chickahominy then ravaged the mouth of the James where the 


MASSACRE DE JAMESTOWN - 1622 
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Appomattoc, Weyanoke, Warraskoyak, and Nansemond tribes lived, the age of 11 are deported to the island of Tangier. This defeat, as 
then massacred two other tribes of Carolina, the Chowanoke and the well as the loss of their leader, definitively broke all fighting spirit 





Secotan. on the part of the Powhatans. The English continued to slaughter the 

native tribes, and the Powhatan Confederacy disintegrated. In March 
In February 1645, three new forts were built: Fort Charles down- 1646, the English built a fourth fort, Fort Henry on Appomattox. 
stream of the James, Fort James on the Chickahominy and Fort The settlers now controlled the whole area. 


Royal downstream of the York. In August Governor William 
Berkeley stormed the last Powhatan stronghold. Opechancanough is 
captured, brought back to Jamestown and slaughtered. All men over 


Pequot War 


The Pequot War was a war that pitted Pequot Native Americans 
against English settlers and their allies in the Massachusetts hinter- 
land beginning in the fall of 1636. It followed an attempt to colonize 
Native American lands, itself resulted in many deaths from epi- 
demics among the Pequots. An escalation in violence and xenopho- 
bia led to its signature event, the Fort Mystic Massacre, a crime that 
sealed the fate of the natives. If the Treaty of Hartford of September 
21, 1638 officially ended the war, it had in fact been one-sided for a 
year already and even took the form of a severe oppression of the 
last Pequots. 
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Several witnesses and dignitaries recounted this conflict, including 
Captain John Underhill who commented on it in his diary. The most 
recent historical works perceive it differently: the question of the 
pequot genocide is posed openly. In addition, the war is linked to the 
first traces of the use of slavery in New England, contemporaneous 
with other traces at the same time in Virginia and the decree of 1636 
on lifelong slavery in Barbados. 


In 1633, the Pequot tribe saw its numbers fall from 8,000 to 4,000 
following an epidemic of smallpox, a disease brought by the settlers, 
which caused tensions with the latter. In 1634, following a rivalry 
with the Narragansetts tribe over trade with the Dutchl, Tatobem the 
@  §Great Sachem Pequot was killed and replaced 
)by his son Sassacus. 


On July 20, 1636, John Oldham, an English 
merchant, was killed by Narragansetts off Block 
Island. John Winthrop, then governor of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, asked John Endecott 
to lead a punitive expedition to Block Island and 
then to the Connecticut River region, coveted by 
the settlers, on the mainland to urge the Pequots 
, accused of murdering British soldiers, to hand 
over the culprits and pay restitution. On August 
25, Endecott leaves Boston with a small troop 
and goes to Block Island where he can only 
destroy dwellings, because the Narragansetts 
have hidden in the swamps. Worried by this fail- 
ure, he goes to Connecticut where the Pequots 
welcome him and accept the discussion. The lat- 
ter affirm that they did not know that the sol- 
diers killed were English. Endecott does not 
believe them and threatens to attack them if they 
do not deliver the heads of the murderers. The 
Native Americans refuse and want to negotiate. 


Cape Cod 


Endecott launches an attack that leaves several dead and a few mies of the Pequots, including the Mohegans of Chief Uncas and the 


dozen wounded. It is the beginning of the war. The Pequots Narragansetts of Chief Miantonomoh, they progress towards the for- 

besieged Fort Saybrook during the fall of 1636 and the winter of tified village of Missituck (Mystic) which shelters Pequot warriors 

1637. During the siege, the belligerents began talks but, probably and their families. They are finally joined by the men of Captain 

following a misunderstanding, the Pequots sent the soldiers a mes- = John Underhill, from Massachusetts. 

sage interpreted by Commander Lion Gardiner as the threat to kill 

Connecticut's white men, women and children. Several clashes Mason plans a massacre. On May 26, in the morning night, the set- 

ensue. About thirty settlers perish, the victims on the Amerindian tlers and their allies surrounded the village. The attack is launched at 

side are difficult to count. dawn: in less than an hour the village is burned by the settlers, the 
survivors of the fire who try to flee are almost all killed by the 

The failed talks, the exacerbated fears and hatreds have an even Amerindian mercenaries placed around. Neither women nor children 

more terrible consequence. On May 1, 1637, Connecticut settlers are spared. While contemporaries of the terrible event often evoke 

placed 90 men under Captain John Mason for an offensive against between 300 and 400 victims, Mason, who relies on testimonies and 

the Pequots. Later, a pastor from the Hartford church urges these a plan of Fort Mystic, speaks of 600 or 700. Historians like Alfred 


Cave believe today that the Mason's estimate is closer to reality. To 

: ‘ these figures must be added a hundred deaths among the 

‘& 7” pts Pequot warriors who, shortly after the massacre, came from the 
iy, vicinity of Missituck to avenge its inhabitants. 
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a i Elimination of the pequot nation 


f/ hunt down the Pequots. The other tribes are enticed, either by 
j|' [the promise of a bounty or by threat, to bring heads. The 
English come into possession of the scalp of the sachem 
Sassacus. The Pequots were not all killed: many were scattered 
/ across southern New England, Long Island and the New York 
n area, or became slaves to other Native Americans or settlers. In 
\/ (Boston in 16384, William Pierce, captain of the Desire ship 

, | built in 1636 at Marblehead near Salem, imports the first cargo 
Jie slaves from theBarbados which he exchanges for Pequot 

Z= prisoners.The dispersals and reductions in slavery are encour- 
aged by the colonial authorities, who wish that the tribe no 
=longer exists as a viable nation. The war only officially ends 
with the Treaty of Hartford of September 21, 1638, which is a 
renunciation of the last vanquished to their culture and their 
‘identity. 















There is indeed no trace of a Pequot people for a few years, before 
the Pequots regroup again6. 


The issue of genocide pequot 

Historiographic negationism has long made the murderous excesses 
of the British colonists preventive acts or acts of self-defense. From 
the 1970s, the history of the Pequot war was revised and the exter- 
minating intention underlined: the question of the Pequot genocide 
appeared. 


According to Steven T. Katz, several elements raise doubts that, 
despite the horror of the crimes, the colonies of New England had a 
genocidal intention: they feared the Pequot nation for the prea it 
represented ( the Pequots had been attacking them for as 
several months) more than out of anti-Indian racism 
which, even if it existed among many Puritans, did not 
prevent them from having Amerindian allies; after the 
ruthless killings of May 1637, captured Pequot women 
and children were often spared, and the disappearance of 
their nation was cultural before it was physical; in addi- 
tion, Pequot survivors regrouped again a few years after 
the war and were even helped by the colonies6. Thus, 
this philosopher sometimes criticized for his radical 
"exclusivist" definition of genocide, which practically 
makes the Holocaust the only genocide in history, theo- 
rizes a lack of will to (physically) exterminate the 
pequot group as such. 


Historian Benjamin Madley, familiar with both Katz's 
arguments and those of his opponents, states without 
hesitation that the Pequots suffered "one of the very first 
genocides in what would become the United States": 
regardless of origin of their hatred, the puritans wanted 
to eliminate and eliminated a particular nation, the 


nation pequot, partly physically, which remains in con- 


formity with the legal definition of the genocide; it is useless to seek 





degrees in their will or to show that they have lost it at some time. 


Other specialist historians have a similar sentiment. For Elise 
Marienstras, the exterminating intention is unmistakable: "The sur- 
vivors were pursued until the almost complete disappearance of the 
pequot nation, for the pleasure of God who rejoiced, according to 
the colonists, in the victory of his elected officials. "Marienstras 
cautiously accepts the word 'genocide': "If the definition of genocide 
consists [...] in the massive destruction of populations marked out 
for condemnation by their quality of collectivity [...] and if decisions 
are enough of local authorities [...], then one can say that there was 
a genocide against the Pequots." 





Gravure représentant l'attaque du village is Misciick 


Kieft's War 
In 1683, Tamady, the chief of the Delawares, signed with the 


Kieft's War, also known as the Wappinger's War, was a conflict Quaker William Penn a treaty of friendship which was to ensure 
between New Netherland settlers and Lenape or Delaware Native peace for sixty years. In 1738, Anglo-Dutch settlers forced the 
Americans of the Wappinger Confederacy in the area of present-day Delawares to abandon their good farmland and retreat further west 
New York in 1643-1645 . into the Ohio Valley. In July 1755, the Delawares took part in the 


Willem Kieft, the governor of the Dutch colony, provides muskets to Battle of the Monongahela near Fort Duquesne where, alongside 
the Iroquois of the Mohawk tribe to allow them to prevail over the French and French-Canadian settlers, Abenakis, Ojibwa, Hurons, 
Algonquin nations in the war which opposes them for control of the Outaouais, Senecas and Shawnees and they inflicted on the English 
fur trade. The Mohawks consider the various Delawares tribes a severe defeat. 

(Esopus, Wappingers and Hackensacks) as their vassals and want to 

impose a tribute on them which the Delawares refuse. 


The dispute 

In February 1643, the Mohawks attacked the 
Delawares who fled to areas controlled by Dutch set- 
tlers. 


On February 25, 1643, the Dutch, led by Willem 
Kieft attacked, without the agreement of the council 
and the population, the camp of the Delawares where 
they committed the worst atrocities. Eighty severed 
heads are on display at La Nouvelle-Amsterdam. 
Thirty Amerindian prisoners, including women and 
children, are tortured to death in front of the crowd of 
settlers. 


News of the massacre reached the Delaware tribes 
and Native American reprisals were not long in com- 
ing. The threatened Dutch colony calls on the English 
for help. English Captain John Underhill launches a 
military expedition against the Montauks. Hundreds 
of Native Americans are massacred. Then the Anglo- 
Dutch forces attacked a large Delaware village near 
Stamford where five hundred Amerindians were 
burned alive. 





Peace pipe between Dutch and Native Americans 
Delawares-Lenapes. 


Esopus Wars 


The Esopus Wars is an armed conflict between the Native American 
Esopus tribe (member of the Lenape-Delaware Nation) and the 
Dutch colonizers. These wars took place in two stages; the first war 
between 1659 and 1660 and the second war between 1663 and 1664 
which resulted in the intervention of the English to help the Dutch 
and the signing of a peace treaty. 
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“ Localisation de la colonie de la Nouvelle-Néerlande. 


Geopolitical context 
In 1609, Henry Hudson explored the American coastal territory in 
order to allow the installation of Dutch settlers on the territory of 
New Netherland. The Dutch founded a first camp on the territory of 
the Esopus tribe. The Lenape-Delaware Amerindians, who were 
coming out of a first armed conflict, the Kieft War of 1643-1645, 
drove them out for the first time. Pieter Stuyvesant set up a new 
colony which he renamed Wiltwijck (deer region in Dutch) and was 
a secondary settlement center facing New Amsterdam. The 
» Amerindians succeeded in driving them out again. 
_»But the Dutch always returned in greater numbers, so 
the Amerindians of the Esopus tribe agreed to cede a 
__jlimited part of their territory to them, hoping that the 
Dutch would be satisfied with it and would not 
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Gitlers would break quickly. 
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©\First war 

© The First Esopus War was a short-lived conflict 
between Dutch farmers and the Esopus, largely start- 
ed by fear and misunderstanding on the part of the 
settlers. 


On September 20, 1659, several Esopus men were 
hired to do some farm work for the settlers. After fin- 
ishing their work, they received their wages which 
they spent on alcoholic beverages. A drunk Native 
American fired a shotgun during this drinking binge. 
Although no one was hurt, some settlers saw it as a 
criminal act. Although an investigation was carried 
out, no bad intention could be proven. Despite every- 
thing, a mob of peasants and soldiers attacked the 
incriminated natives. Most escaped the attack. The 
next day, the Esopus returned in large numbers and 
destroyed the crops, killed the livestock and set fire 
to colonial buildings. 


Completely outnumbered and outgunned, the Dutch had little hope 
of winning by force. But they managed to hold on and make some 
small attacks, including burning the natives' fields to starve them. 
The colonists received decisive reinforcements from the neighboring 
colony of New Amsterdam. Peace was found and concluded on July 
15, 1660, when the Esopuses agreed to exchange land for peace and 
food. The peace, however, was temporary. Tensions continued to 
exist between the Esopus and the settlers, eventually culminating in 
the Second War. 


Second war 

On June 5, 1663, Dutch emissaries proposed to the Esopus to meet 
again in order to establish new relations in order to put an end to the 
still-living tensions between the colonists and the Amerindians. On 
June 7, the Esopus arrived in large numbers and peacefully entered 
the village of Wiltwijck, then suddenly began to attack the settlers 
and their homes. The men were killed, the women abducted and 


soon the Native Americans controlled part of the village. The Dutch 


soldiers intervened quickly after this surprise attack and were 
able to drive them out of the village, which was partly 
destroyed. They reinforced the fortifications. Some time later, 
a military convoy carrying weapons and ammunition was 
attacked by the Esopus. The soldiers repelled this new attack. 
During July 1663, Dutch forces arrested or killed dozens of 
Native Americans without distinguishing between Esopus and 
other Native American tribes. The non-Esopus natives \ 
instructed the settlers to differentiate between the various 
tribes living around the Dutch settlements. 


During the following months, the Esopus pursued a guerrilla © 
strategy. On the side of the forces of New Netherland, the lat- |3 
ter received important reinforcements from Dutch soldiers and jj 
the invaluable help of the Amerindians Mohawks who 
informed them about the positions of their common enemy 
Esopus. The Dutch preferred to starve the Esopus, by burning 
their fields, than to attack them frontally. The starving Esopus = 


eventually agreed to talks with the Dutch. 

Consequences 

At the end of this conflict, the Esopus tribe signed a peace treaty on 
May 15, 1664 with the representatives of New Netherland. 
Subsequently, the Esopus sold part of their territory to French 
Huguenot refugees who founded the village of New Paltz. 


In September 1664, an English fleet forced the surrender of New 
Amsterdam, then the entire colony in the following weeks. At the 
Treaty of Breda in 1667, the United Provinces ceded New 
Netherland to the English crown in return for Suriname. Wiltwijck 
was renamed Kingston in 1669. The English administration forbade 
the settlers to appropriate the land without first buying it back in due 
form from the Aesops. In addition, to pacify relations, we agreed on 
a reciprocity treaty allowing the free movement of Amerindians and 
European settlers on the territory for commercial purposes. 







King Philip's War 

King Philip's War was a war between Native Americans in 
Wampanoag and Narraganssett and English settlers and their Native 
American allies in New England. The fighting took place between 
1675 and 1676, in the southern part of the United States now called 
New England. Nearly a tenth of the Native Americans and the 
English were killed or wounded. The conflict ended with the victory 
of the English settlers who, thanks to their Iroquois allies, ended up 
killing Metacomet, the chief of the Wampanoag tribe who led it to 
war against the English. 
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THE KING PHILIP WAR—A RAID-ON THE SETTLERS. 










The war is named after the principal chief of the Amerindian side, 
Metacomet (called King Philip by the English) son of Massasoit, 
great sachem of the Wampanoag. 


Causes of war 
The causes which brought the Wampanoag into conflict with the set- 
tlers of New England are quite numerous. The primary motivations 
of Metacomet, sachem of the Wampanoag since the end of the 
1660s, were above all to oppose the colonizing pressure of the 
English arriving in ever greater numbers in North America. The new 
settlers were not long in invading the interior of the grounds and 
: sa wanted to buy these with the local Amerindians, ie with 

.\;; Wampanoag and Narraganssett. The latter, ignorant of the 

notion of private property, considered the purchases of land 

.\) made by the colonists as theft. 





i American settlers, undoubtedly precipitated the colony into 


Me Wi; ie war, Metacomet wishing to take revenge on the English and 
Wi permanently expel them from New England. 
SQ 


\ The course 
Native American Preparations 


SS \ | Metacomet plans to go to war against the colony but the 


French aid will not be significant on the whole and will not 
allow King Philip to regain the advantage over the colonists 
during the year 1676. 


Defeat and decline of the Wampanoags Native American Epidemics 
The diseases transmitted to the Native American population who 
Capture of King Philip's fort. came into contact with the English settlers around 1618 were 
numerous. Smallpox, tick-borne diseases, typhoid and measles were 
After having dominated the situation in 1675, the Wampanoags saw among the worst. 
the tide turn in favor of the English in 1676. The latter recovered 
and mounted a large armed force which was able to take the main 
fort of the Narragansets in December 1675, at the Battle of Great 
Swamp, effectively destroying the resistance of 
King Philip's narraganset allies. During the last 
eight months of the war, the Wampanoags were 
routed twice. 


Cornered and losing the rest of their allies, they 
fled towards the Iroquois territories. However, 
these, allied with the English and at their 
request, soon attack the remnants of the tribe of 
Metacomet. The Wampanoag warriors are 
caught in the crossfire and cornered on all sides. 
Finally, King Philip, betrayed, was killed and 
beheaded in August 1676, and his head was 
stuck on a stake while his body was dismem- 
bered by the settlers. The defeat of Metacomet 
also signals the decline and the end of Indian 
power on the margins and inside New England. 


Human cost of war 

Schultz and Tougias estimated the death toll 
during King Philip's War at around 3,000 of the 
20,000 Native Americans (15%) of the local 
population and 800 of the 52,000 English set- 
tlers (1.5%). It was therefore a costly war, espe- 
cially for the Amerindians who were at home. 
More than half of the ninety villages of New 
England were stormed by Native Americans. 





A winter village of the Mandan, painted by Karl Bodmer several years before an 1837 smallpox epidemic 
devastated the tribe (National Archives, Neg. no. | | |-SC-92845) 


Yamasee War 

The Yamasee War (also called the Yemassee War) was a conflict 
which, between 1715 and 1717, pitted British settlers in the colony 
of South Carolina against various Native American tribes including 
the Yamasee, Muscogee, Cherokee, Chickasaw, Catawba, 
Appalachian, Apalachicola, Yuchi, some Shawnee, Congaree, 
Waxhaw, Pee Dee, Cape Fear, Cheraw, and others again. Some of 
these Native American groups played a minor role in the war while 


others staged massive attacks on South Carolina with the goal of 
destroying the colony. 
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They killed hundreds of settlers and destroyed many settlements. 
Abandoning the colonial borders, the Carolinians fled and found 
refuge in Charles Town, which soon experienced a major famine. 
The survival of the colony of South Carolina was even questioned in 
1715, but in 1716 the British regained the advantage when the 
Cherokee allied with the colonists against the Creek, their traditional 
enemies. The colony's last major native enemy was defeated in 
1717, bringing a fragile peace to South Carolina. 


The Yamassee War was one of the most violent and destructive con- 
flicts in colonial America. It 
\. TUSCAROWas one of the most important 
i: conflicts in North America 
between Native American 
tribes and a European colony. 
South Carolina was for a time 
on the verge of total destruc- 
tion, and approximately 7% of 
the province's English settlers 
were killed, making this war 
the bloodiest conflict since 
King Philip's War. The geopo- 
litical situation of the Spanish, 
English and French colonies, 
like that of the Native 
American tribes of the 
American Southeast, was radi- 
cally changed. In addition, the 
Yamasee War, .Yamassee War and its after- 
math contributed to the emer- 
gence of new Indian confeder- 
@ Towns ations, the Creeks and the 
®% Battles Catawba. 
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When the first French arrived in Louisiana, the Natchez \ * yy ¢ | yet 0 tag temeee 
formed one of the most powerful Native American tribes r* uF rytce , 2, ..t Ps as! ? ' ; 
in Lower Louisiana. The French pioneers were Peer et * be Pt 
impressed by their organization, which was better thang | r! "y ‘ 

© ’ ¥ Fe t 


most other Indian confederations in the area, and that ' q 
their hierarchy was similar to the French system. Indeed, Mi * belie mf rae 
there was a Great Sun who acted as supreme chief, and ® rt , finger Naver gg 
several small Suns leading the distinct branches of the ie ; 
tribe, were his representatives. This system pleased the ,*, |. *¢ v4 
French, whose sovereign at the time, Louis XIV, called . 
himself "the Sun King". The first contacts were therefore 
good, and very quickly the Natchez became powerful 
allies of the French colony of Louisiana. But in 1716, 
the problems began: the English of nearby Carolina took ls Sig 
little time to win over some of the Natchez to their t ° . 
cause, who assassinated certain French settlers, under the * © + ry ei 
impetus of the British merchants of the region. It took t gi Ws 
Jean-Baptiste Le Moyne de Bienville a trick to bring the |" r 
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Natchez back to a peace that lasted until the revoltof 4.» S ce Nes } i t r ——— 
1729, provoked by a Frenchman, Etcheparre. , ar at PLAN DU FORT DES SAUVAGES NATCHEZ 
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Beginning of the Revolt and the first massacre . nye Pall. paar anenaohangieia sn dohdin 
In 1729, the Basque lieutenant d'Etcheparre, commander BL i, iy eenannnh Caversiemenen ee 
of Fort Rosalie, wanted to dispossess the Natchez of ‘ SIRO 
their lands in order to develop tobacco plantations. 2 i —_ 


Giving a month-long ultimatum to the Natchez, he push- ~~ 
es them to plot against the French. While d'Etcheparre 
thought he had subjugated the natives, they secretly 
armed themselves. The Natchez obtained the alliance of 
several other Amerindian nations in the area. They are 
pushed in their actions by the Chickasaws, also enemies 
of the French, and allies of the English. However, the 
Chickasaws, preferring not to take any risks, refuse to 


intervene directly against the French. 


? | 
of the Fort des Sauvages Natchez blocked by the French on January 20, 
1731 and destroyed on the 25th of the said month 
Drawing, pen, Indian ink wash and watercolour, 44 x 67 cm 
BnF, Department of Prints and Photography, EST VD-21 (3) 
© National Library of France 


Plan 


The Natchez, one of the most powerful Indian tribes in Louisiana, revolted in 
1729 by massacring 238 Frenchmen. The repression was brutal and bloody. 
Destroyed two years later, they survived in literature thanks to Chateaubriand. 


A few days later, the Great Sun, with its principal warriors, pretexts 


a friendly visit to the fort to invest it. D'Etcheparre is not suspicious, 


although he had been warned a few hours earlier of the existence of 
the Natchez plot. The Grand Soleil and his troop are invited to enter 
the enclosure of the fort. At first everything went well, the head of 
the Natchez even offering d'Etcheparre presents and skins. But on a 
sudden signal from the Great Sun, the Natchez warriors, occupying 
different positions in the fort, slaughter the French, cut open the bel- 
lies of pregnant women, scalp the men and behead them, then loot 
the fort and the surrounding area, killing more than 200 settlers. 
This massacre at Fort Rosalie marked the beginning of a long con- 
flict between the Natchez and the French. 


Reprisals 
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French reprisals were not long in coming. As soon as in New 
Orleans, the governor of Louisiana, Etienne de Perier, learns of this 
real declaration of war on the part of the Natchez, he begins by con- 
solidating the defenses of the colony, then he sends against the 
Indians raised a military expedition made up of Chactas allied with 
the French and Canadians. This expedition will make it possible to 
dislodge the Natchez from Fort Rosalie, make them beat a retreat 
and recover the French prisoners at the cost of long and hard days of 
fighting. Etienne de Perier also requested reinforcements from met- 
ropolitan France, commanded by his brother Antoine Alexis de 
Perier de Salvert. He obtained them at the end of 1730, and soon 
sent them to fight the fleeing Natchez to the north. The Governor's 
new forces managed to capture many Natchez. Then, after several 
battles, the French reduced the rest of the uprising Amerindians and 
_..,. forced them to surrender at the beginning of 1731. The 
?.. French took some 427 prisoners. The last Natchez sur- 

vivors fled and found refuge among other Native 

~ American nations, notably the Chickasaws. 
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:% End of the natchez nation 
‘The outcome of the revolt is disastrous for the Natchez: 
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* WEY 7; among the Indians of North America, is definitively 
“aC so cakes 5 o aly 3 destroyed. The last survivors captured by the French are 
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a rian ‘taken to Santo Domingo, and are sold there as slaves to 
ai work in the great sugar plantations of the West Indies. 

; “an The others, who have managed to flee, scatter by the 
& *<*edozens among other tribes who welcome them more or 
‘ 1 xR ‘less well. The Chickasaws, for example, initially refused 
Br. oe 2" sto deliver the Natchez (and also some English mer- 

“27. 2G chants) to the French, who had found refuge with them. 
r 3 9 Bu they v were forced to do so when the French mounted 
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Pontiac Rebellion Despite the creation of an Indian reservation (or "Indian Territories") 
The Pontiac Rebellion, Pontiac Conspiracy or Pontiac War pitted the by the Royal Proclamation of 1763, passed by the English parlia- 
British Empire against a confederation of Native American tribes ment in October, the conflict lasted until 1766 and eventually led to 
from the Great Lakes region, the Ilinois Country and the a military stalemate: the Native Americans did not succeed 
Ohio Valley between 1763 and 1766. The conflict was to drive out the British, and the latter failed to impose 
caused by the disadvantageous policies imposed by their sovereignty on the eastern part (left bank of 
the British on the Amerindians after defeating the Mississippi) of the former Louisiana. 

the French during the War of the Conquest 
(1754-1763). Warriors from many tribes 
joined the Native American uprising 
whose goal was to drive British troops 
and settlers out of the area. The war is 
named after the Ottawa chief Pontiac, 
the most prominent of the Native 
American leaders during the conflict. 

































This war subsequently prompted the British 
government to change its policy towards 
Native Americans. The British sought to 
avoid further violence by maintaining a 
strict border between the Thirteen 
Colonies and the Indian reservation. 
This measure proved unpopular for 
settlers wishing to settle further west 
land was one of the causes that led to 
the American Revolution. 


The war began in May 1763 when 
Native Americans, offended by the 
policies of British General Jeffery 
Amherst, attacked several British 
forts and settlements. Eight forts were 
destroyed and hundreds of settlers 
were killed or captured while a larger 
number left the area. The British expe- 
ditions of 1764 led to peace negotiations 
that lasted two years. 


‘Conflict name 

y The conflict is named after its most 
famous participant, the Ottawa chief 
Pontiac and variants include "Pontiac's 
rebellion", "Pontiac's conspiracy" or 
"Pontiac's war". One of the earliest des- 
ignations was "Pontiac and Kiyasuta 
War"; "Kiyasuta" being an alternate script 
of Guyasuta, an influential Mingo/Seneca 
chief. The war was widely referred to as the 
"Pontiac conspiracy" after the publication in 
1851 of The Conspiracy of Pontiac by Francis 


The war was brutal and the killing of pris- 
oners, attacks on civilians and various atroci- 
ties were common. In what is perhaps the best- 
known incident of the war, British officers at Fort 
Pitt attempted to infect Native Americans besieging Parkman. This influential work that served as the 

the fort with blankets that had been used by smallpox ; basis for all other books on warfare for almost a century is 
patients. The savagery and treachery of the conflict reflected the still published today. 

growing hostility between British settlers and Native Americans. 
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An In the 20th century, some historians argued that Parkman exag- 
gerated Pontiac's influence in the conflict and therefore it was mis- 
leading to name the war after him. Historian Francis Jennings for 
example wrote in 1988: "In the dark mind of Francis Parkman, the 
plots of a lost hole emanated from a savage genius, the Ottawa chief 
Pontiac, and so they became the 'Pontiac conspiracy' but Pontiac 
was uniquely a local Ottawa warlord in a "resistance" involving 
many tribes". Alternative titles for the war have been proposed but 
historians continue to refer to them with colloquialisms even though 
the "Pontiac conspiracy" is little used by scholars today. 


Origins 
You think you are the Masters of this Country because you took it 
from the French who, you 
know, had no right over it 
because it is the property of 
us Indians. é 


In the decades before 
Pontiac's Rebellion, France 
and Britain had clashed in a 
series of wars in Europe, and 
fighting had also taken place | 
in North America. The most 
important of these conflicts 
was the Seven Years' War in 
which France ceded New 
France to the British. Most 
fighting in the North 
American theatre, generally Se 
referred to as the War of 
Conquest by French 
Canadians, stopped after the 
capture of Montreal by 
Jeffery Amherst in 1760. 


CADILLAC’S VILLAGE, DETROIT, IN: 1701 































British troops also captured forts in the Ohio Valley and the Great 
Lakes region previously occupied by the French. The British Crown 
began to impose changes in the administration of these new territo- 
ries before the official end of the conflict marked by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763. While the French had favored a diplomatic approach 
and had established strong alliances with certain Native American 
tribes , post-war British policy viewed Native Americans primarily 
as a conquered people. These, former allies of the defeated French, 
were rapidly becoming increasingly dissatisfied with the British 
occupation and the new rules imposed by the victor. 


Tribes involved 
Native Americans involved in Pontiac's Rebellion lived in an ill- 
defined region of New France 
called Pays-d'en-Haut which was 
claimed by France until the Treaty 
of Paris in 1763. Native Americans 
_ in this territory were grouped into 
many tribes. At the time, a "tribe" 
referred more to an ethnic or lin- 
guistic group than to a political enti- 
ty. No leader spoke on behalf of an 
entire tribe, and the tribes them- 
selves were divided.For example, 
some Ottawa chiefs participated in 
| ) “the conflict while others remained 
#on the sidelines. The tribes of the 
Pays-d'en-Haut were divided into 
=: three groups. The first brought 
ee % together the tribes of the Great 
: Lakes region: the Outaouais, the 
Ojibwe, the Poteouatamis and the 
~ == Huron-Wendat. They were longtime 
allies of the French settlers, with 
pales Bees hom they lived, traded and mar- 
ried 
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First called Fort Pontchartrain 


The Native Americans of the Great Lakes worried about the new took possession of Fort Pontchartrain du Détroit in 1760, the Native 
British sovereignty after the French defeat. When a British garrison Americans warned them that "God has given this country to the 

















Indians". 
c uit The second group correspond- 
OTTAWA Ponti ac's War ed to the tribes of the Eastern 
J 


Illinois Country and included 
the Miamis, Weas, Kickapous, 
C Mascoutins and Piankashaws. 
As in the Great Lakes region, 
MISSISSAUGA these peoples had a long histo- 
ry of friendship with the 
French. During the Seven 
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They signed a separate peace with the British on the condition that 
their troops leave the valley. However, after the French left, the 
British reinforced their forts rather than abandon them. The tribes of 
Ohio therefore returned to war in 1763 to try again to drive out the 
British. 


North of the Pays-d'en-Haut, the powerful Iroquois Confederacy 
stayed out of Pontiac's War because of their alliance with the 
British, known as the Covenant Chain. Nevertheless, the western- 
most Iroquois nation, the Seneca, were unhappy with the alliance. 
As early as 1761, the Seneca had begun sending messages to the 
tribes of the Great Lakes and Ohio Valley asking them to unite to 
drive out the British. When hostilities began in 1763, most Senecas 
were ready for battle. 


Amherst Policies 


The policies of General Jeffery Amherst, a British hero of the Seven 
Years' War, were one of the causes of the war.. General Amherst, the 
British Commander-in-Chief in North America, was in charge of 
Native American administration policy which included military and 
economic aspects and in particular the fur trade. Amherst considered 
that with the disappearance of French influence, Native Americans 
would have no choice but to accept British rule. He also believed 
that they would be unable to offer any serious resistance to the 
British army and he deployed only 500 soldiers out of the 8,000 
under his command in the area where the revolt began19. Amherst 
and his officers like Major Henry Gladwin, commandant of Fort 
Detroit, made no secret of their contempt for Native Americans, and 
Native Americans involved in the uprising frequently complained 
that the British treated them no better than slaves or dogs. 


Native American discontent grew in February 1761 after Amherst 
decided to stop sending gifts to the tribes. These presents were an 
essential element of the relationship between the French and the 
tribes of the Pays-d'en-Haut. Following an Amerindian custom with 


important symbolism, the French offered gifts (such as guns, knives, 
tobacco and clothing) to village chiefs who in turn distributed these 
gifts to their people. This allowed the chiefs to reinforce their domi- 
nant position and they could thus maintain their alliance with the 
French. Amherst nevertheless considered this custom to be a form of 
corruption that was no longer necessary especially after he was 
ordered to cut expenses after the fighting was over. Many Native 
Americans viewed this change in policy as an insult and an indica- 
tion that the British saw them as a conquered people and not as 
allies. 


Amherst also began to reduce the amount of ammunition and gun- 
powder merchants could sell to Native Americans. While the French 
had always made this supply available, Amherst had no faith in the 
Native Americans, especially after the "Cherokee Rebellion" of 
1761 in which the Cherokees took up arms against their former 
British allies. The uprising had failed due to a shortage of gunpow- 
der, and Amherst considered that future revolts could be avoided by 
limiting the distribution of gunpowder. This decision was very badly 
received by the Native Americans because gunpowder made hunting 
for food and recovering furs much easier. Many Native Americans 
began to believe that the British were disarming them in anticipation 
of a attack on them. William Johnson, the superintendent of the 
Indian Department, tried unsuccessfully to warn Amherst of the dan- 
ger of halting supplies of presents and gunpowder. 


Lands and Religion 

Land was also one of the causes of the war. While French settlers 
had always been few in number, the number of settlers in the British 
colonies who wanted to clear the land and settle seemed limitless. 
The Shawnees and Delawares of the Ohio Valley had been driven 
out by British settlers and this motivated their participation in the 
conflict. On the other hand, the Native Americans of the Great 
Lakes and the Illinois Country had not been heavily exposed to 
white settlements even though they knew of the experiences of the 
eastern tribes. 


Historian Gregory Dowd argues that most Native Americans 
involved in Pontiac's revolt were not immediately threatened by 
white settlers and thus historians have overstated the importance of 
British colonial expansion in the causes of the war. Dowd considers 
the presence, attitude and practices of the British military, which 
Native Americans viewed as threatening and insulting, to be far 
more important factors. 


Also among the causes of the war was a religious revival that ran 
through Native American tribes in the early 1760s. The movement 
was fueled by discontent against the British, food shortages, and 
epidemics. The most influential figure was Neolin, called the 
"delaware prophet", who called on Native Americans to reject the 
trade in goods, weapons and alcohol with whites. Mixing Christian 
elements with Native American religious traditions, Neolin declared 
that the Master of Life was unhappy because the Native Americans 
had taken on the bad habits of the whites and the British threatened 


their existence: "If you tolerate the English among you, you are dead 


men. Disease, smallpox and their poison [alcohol] will utterly 
destroy you." It was a powerful message for a people whose world 
was changed by forces that seemed beyond their reach. 


Planning 

Although fighting did not begin until 1763, rumors of an attack by 
disgruntled Native Americans were circulating as early as 1761. 
tribes to form a confederation to drive out the British. The Mingos, 
led by Guyasuta and Tahaiadoris, were concerned about possible 
encirclement by the British forts. Other war belts were also created 
in the Illinois Country. Native Americans were not unified, however, 
and in June 1761, Native Americans in Detroit informed the British 
commander of the plot. William Johnson called a great meeting with 
the tribes in Detroit in September 1761 and managed to maintain an 
uneasy peace even as the war belts continued to circulate. Violence 
finally broke out in early 1763 when the Amerindians learned of the 
imminent cession of the Pays-d'en-Haut to the British. 


The first attack commanded by Pontiac targeted Fort Detroit in May 
1763 and the fighting quickly spread throughout the region. Eight 
British forts were taken and others, including Fort Detroit and Fort 
Pitt, were besieged. In The Conspiracy of Pontiac, Francis Parkman 
presents these attacks as a coordinated operation planned by Pontiac. 
Parkman's interpretation remains influential, but other historians 
have argued that there is no evidence to indicate that these attacks 
were part of an overall plan or "conspiracy". The current view is 
that the uprising had not been planned but news of Pontiac's attack 
in Detroit circulated through the Pays-d'en-Haut and inspired dis- 
gruntled Native Americans to join the revolt. Attacks on British 
forts were not simultaneous, and most Native Americans in Ohio did 
not go to war until a month after the siege at Detroit began. 

secretly instigated by French settlers to disrupt the British. This idea 
was widespread among British officials at the time but historians 
have found no evidence of official French involvement. Rumors of 
French involvement were partly related to the fact that French war 
belts from the Seven Years' War continued to circulate in some 
Native American villages. Some historians argue today that the roles 
were reversed and that it was the Native Americans who tried to 
implicate the French. Pontiac and the other Native American leaders 
frequently spoke of the imminent return of the French and a renewal 
of the alliance with them; Pontiac also displayed a French flag in his 
village. All this was apparently intended to push the French to join 
the revolt against the British, but only a few French settlers and 
traders supported the uprising. 


Siege of Fort Detroit 

On April 27, 1763, Pontiac held a council on the shores of Scotland 
at the site of present-day Lincoln Park, Michigan, 15 km southwest 
of Detroit. Using Neolin's teachings to inspire his listeners, Pontiac 
convinced several Native American tribes to join him in an attempt 
to take Fort Detroit. On May 1, Pontiac visited the fort with 50 
Ottawas to assess the size of the garrison. According to a French 
chronicler, during a second council, Pontiac declared: 


"It is important for us, my brothers, that we exterminate from our 
lands this nation which only seeks to destroy us. You see as well as I 
that we can no longer support ourselves as we did with our brothers, 
the French...Therefore, my brothers, we must all swear to destroy 
them without further delay. There is nothing stopping us; they are 
few in number and we can do it." 


Pontiac wrote to the French governor of the Illinois Country and 
Upper Louisiana, Pierre-Joseph Neyon de Villiers, governor and 
commandant of Fort de Chartres, to help him fight the English who 
had occupied Fort Pontchartrain du Détroit since 1760. the sympa- 
thy inspired by this Francophile revolt, Pierre-Joseph Neyon de 
Villiers replied to Pontiac to advise him to give up this anti-English 
revolt and return to their territories in peace. 


Hoping to take the fort by surprise, Pontiac entered Fort Detroit on 
May 7 with about 300 men concealing their weapons under blan- 
kets. The British, however, had been informed of Pontiac's plan and 
they were ready to fight. His tactics having failed, Pontiac withdrew 
after a brief council and began the siege two days later. Pontiac and 
his allies killed every British settler and soldier they found outside 
the camp, including women and children. One of the soldiers was 
ritually eaten as was the custom in some Native American cultures 
in the Great Lakes region. The violence was directed against the 
British, and the French settlers were generally spared, especially as 
they informed their Native American allies of English troop move- 
ments. Eventually nearly 900 warriors from half a dozen tribes 
joined the siege. Meanwhile, on May 28, a column of reinforce- 
ments from Fort Niagara was ambushed at Point Pelee. 


Forts and Battles of Pontiac's War. 

Before the other British outposts learned of the siege of Fort Detroit, 
the Native Americans captured five small forts in a series of attacks 
between May 16 and June 2. The first to fall was Fort Sandusky 
(Fort Sandoské), a small fort on the shores of Lake Erie. It had been 
built in 1761 by order of General Amherst despite the objections of 


the Hurons who, in 1762, had warned his commander that he would 
soon burn it. On May 16, 1763, a party of Hurons entered the fort to 
hold a council following the same scheme that had failed nine days 
earlier in Detroit. They seized the commander and killed the other 
15 soldiers as well as the British merchants. They were the first of a 
hundred merchants to be killed at the start of the war. The dead were 
ritually scalped and the fort was set on fire. 


Fort St. Joseph, on the site of present-day Niles, Michigan, was cap- 
tured on May 25, 1763 with the same ruse as Fort Sandusky. The 
Potawatomi captured the commander and massacred the 15-man 
garrison. Fort Miami, on the site of present-day Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, was the third fort to be captured. On May 27, 1763, the 
commander was lured out of the fort by his Native American mis- 
tress and shot dead by the Miamis. The 9 men of the garrison sur- 
rendered when the fort was surrounded. 


In Illinois Country, the Weas, Mascoutins, and Kickapous captured 
Fort Ouiatenon, about 5 miles southwest of present-day Lafayette, 
Indiana, on June 1, 1763. They attracted the 20-man garrison outside 
on the pretext of a council and they were captured without blood- 
shed. The Native Americans around Fort Ouiatenon had good rela- 
tions with the British garrison but Pontiac's emissaries convinced 
them to act. The warriors apologized to the commander for captur- 
ing the fort stating that they "were forced into it by the other Native 
American nations". Unlike the other forts, the Amerindians of 
Ouiatenon did not kill their British prisoners. 


The fifth fort to fall, Fort Michilimakinac, on the site of present-day 
Mackinaw City, Michigan, was the largest to be taken by surprise. 
On June 2, 1763, the Ojibwe organized a game of lacrosse with vis- 
iting Sauks. The soldiers attended the match as they had done 
before. The ball was thrown into the open gates of the fort and the 
teams rushed inside where the Native American women had sneaked 
in weapons. The warriors killed 15 of the 35 guards and five others 
were ritually tortured. 


Three forts in the Ohio Valley were taken in a second wave of 
attacks in mid-June. The Seneca took Fort Venango, near the site of 
present-day Franklin, Pennsylvania, on June 16, 1763. They imme- 
diately slaughtered the 12-man garrison and kept the commander 
alive to write down the Seneca's grievances. He was then burned 
alive. It is possible that it was the same Seneca warriors who 
attacked Fort Le Boeuf, the site of present-day Waterford, 
Pennsylvania, on June 18, but most of the 12-man garrison escaped 
to Fort Pitt. 


On June 19, 1763, approximately 250 Ottawa, Ojibwa, and Seneca 
watriors surrounded Fort de la Presqu'ile, on the site of the present- 
day city of Erie, Pennsylvania. After two days of siege, the garrison 
of 30 to 60 soldiers surrendered on the condition that they could 
return to Fort Pitt. They were almost all killed after leaving the fort. 


Siege of Fort Pitt 

Settlers from western Pennsylvania sought the safety of Fort Pitt 
after the war began. Nearly 550 people crowded inside, including 
more than 200 women and children. Simeon Esquire, the Swiss-born 
British officer in command, wrote: "there are so many of us in the 
fort that I fear disease...smallpox is among us." Fort Pitt was 
attacked on June 22, 1763 mainly by Delawares. The fort was 
besieged throughout July and at the same time Shawnee and 
Delaware warriors raided Pennsylvania and killed an unknown num- 
ber of settlers. Two small forts connecting Fort Pitt with the east, 
Fort Bedford and Fort Ligonier, were sporadically attacked during 
the conflict but without being captured. 


Before the war, Amherst had dismissed the possibility that the 
Native Americans could offer any resistance to British rule, but by 
the summer the military situation had deteriorated considerably. He 
ordered his officers to "Immediately execute" any captured Native 
American warrior. On June 29, 1763, Amherst wrote to Colonel 
Henri Bouquet of Lancaster in Pennsylvania which was preparing 
an expedition to rescue Fort Pitt, "Wouldn't it be possible to send 


smallpox among the rebellious Indian tribes? We must on this occa- 
sion use all the stratagems in our power to defeat them". 

Bouquet agreed and he replied on July 13, "I'll try to infect those 
bastards with the blankets that might fall into my hands and be care- 
ful not to contract the disease myself". Amherst wrote to him on 
July 16, "You will do well to infect the Indians with blankets, as 
well as any other method which will eradicate this execrable race". 


The besieged officers at Fort Pitt had already tried to do what 
Amherst and Bouquet were talking about, apparently on their own 
initiative. During talks at Fort Pitt on June 24, 1764, Esquire pre- 
sented Delaware officials with two blankets and a scarf that had 
been exposed to smallpox, hoping to transmit the disease to Native 
Americans and force them to lift the siege. William Trent, the com- 
mander of the militia, wrote in his diary that the purpose of giving 
the blankets was "to bring smallpox to the Indians". 


It is unclear whether or not this fully documented attempt to trans- 
mit smallpox to Native Americans worked. As many Native 
Americans died of smallpox during Pontiac's Rebellion, historian 
Francis Jennings concluded that the attempt was "undoubtedly effec- 
tive". Other historians, however, doubt the connection between the 
smallpox epidemic and the Fort Pitt blankets. According to a wit- 
ness report, smallpox had spread through the Ohio Valley prior to 
the Fort Pitt incident. Since smallpox was already in the area, it 
could have reached Native American villages by several means. 
Witnesses reported that Native American warriors contracted the 
disease after attacking white encampments and brought smallpox 
back with them to their villages. Historian Michael McConnell 
argued that although the Fort Pitt attempt had worked, Native 
Americans were already aware of the disease and knew to isolate 
the sick. For these reasons, McConnell concludes that "British 
efforts to weaponize the epidemic were not necessarily necessary or 
particularly effective". According to historian David Dixon, Native 
Americans outside Fort Pitt were apparently unaffected by any dis- 
ease. 


Bushy Run and Devil's Hole 

On August 1, 1763, most Native Americans lifted the siege of Fort 
Pitt to intercept 500 British soldiers advancing towards the fort 
under the command of Colonel Bouquet. On August 5, the two 
groups met at Bushy Run in what is now Westmoreland County. 
Although his troops suffered heavy casualties, Bouquet repelled the 
attack and reached Fort Pitt on August 20 where he lifted the siege. 
His victory at Bushy Run was celebrated in the British colonies 
where the church bells of Philadelphia rang all night long and by 
King George HI of the United Kingdom. 


This victory was quickly followed by a heavy defeat. Fort Niagara, 
one of the most important forts in western Pennsylvania, was not 
besieged, but on September 14, 1763, about 300 Senecas, Ottawas, 
and Ojibwa attacked a supply convoy along the 
Niagara Falls portage. Two companies sent from Fort 
Niagara to rescue the convoy were also beaten. More 
than 70 soldiers and carriers were killed in the fight- 
ing, which the Anglo-Americans called the "Devil's 
Hole massacre", the bloodiest engagement of the war 
for British soldiers. 


Paxton Boys 

The violence and terror of Pontiac's war convinced 
many western Pennsylvanians that their government 
was doing nothing to protect them. The most violent 
manifestation of this discontent was an uprising led by 
a vigilante group called the Paxton Boys because they , 
came primarily from the village of Paxton (or Paxtang) 
in Pennsylvania. Its inhabitants preyed on Native 
Americans, most of whom were converts to 
Christianity living peacefully in small enclaves amid 
the white settlements of Pennsylvania. 


Following a rumor that a party of Native American 
warriors had been seen near the Native American vil- 





lage of Conestoga on December 14, 1763, a party of over 50 Paxton 
Boys marched on the village and killed the six Andastes they found. 
. Pennsylvania officials placed the remaining 14 Andastes under 
court protection in Lancaster, but on December 27 the Paxton Boys 
entered the jail and massacred them. Governor John Penn offered 
bounties for the arrest of the murderers but no one came forward to 
identify them. 


The Paxton Boys then turned their attention to other Native 
Americans living in eastern Pennsylvania, most of whom had fled to 
Philadelphia for protection. Several Paxton Boys marched on 
Philadelphia in January 1764 but British troops and militiamen pre- 
vented them from engaging in further violence. 
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Benjamin Franklin, who had helped organize the local militia, nego- an Indian injures me, shall I avenge that injury on all Indians?" One 
tiated with the leaders of the Paxton Boys to end the violence. of the leaders of the movement, Lazarus Stewart, was killed in the 
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In 1764, Gage sent two expeditions west to crush the rebellion, res- 
cue British prisoners, and arrest Native American leaders of the war. 
According to historian Fred Anderson, Gage's campaign, which had 
been engineered by Amherst, prolonged the war for more than a 
year because it was intended to punish Native Americans rather than 
end the war. Nevertheless, Gage authorized William Johnson to 
negotiate a peace treaty at Fort Niagara to offer the Native 
Americans a chance to "bury the hatchet". 


Bradstreet and Bouquet Expeditions 


1765 engraving, based on a painting by Benjamin West, depicting 
Bouquet's negotiations. The Native American speaker holds a 
wampum belt, an essential part of diplomacy in the Great Lakes 
region. Having secured the area around Fort Niagara, the British 
launched two military expeditions westward. The first, led by 
Colonel John Bradstreet, was to cross Lake Erie by boat to reinforce 
Fort Detroit. Bradstreet was then to subjugate the Native Americans 
in the area before advancing south into Illinois Country. The second 
expedition, commanded by Colonel Bouquet, was to march on Fort 
Pitt and form a second front in the Illinois Country. 


Bradstreet left Fort Schlosser in early August 1764 with about 1,200 
soldiers and a large contingent of Native American allies recruited 
by William Johnson. Bradstreet considered that he did not have 
enough men to subjugate all the Native Americans by force and 
when a storm forced him to stop at Fort de la Presqu'ile on August 
12, he decided to negotiate a treaty with a Native American delega- 
tion from the Ohio Valley led by Guyasuta. Bradstreet had over- 
stepped his authority by signing a peace treaty, not a mere truce, and 
agreeing to halt Bouquet's expedition, which had not yet left Fort 
Pitt. Gage, Johnson and Bouquet were pissed when they heard the 
news. Gage denounced the treaty as he believed Bradstreet had been 
tricked into stopping his offensive. Gage may have been right as the 
Native Americans did not turn over the prisoners as agreed upon in 
a second meeting with Bradstreet in September and some Shawnees 


were trying to get French help to continue the war. 


Bradstreet continued west unaware that his unauthorized diplomacy 
had angered his superiors. He reached Fort Detroit on August 26 
and negotiated a new treaty there. In an attempt to discredit Pontiac 
who was not present, Bradstreet cut a war belt that the Ottawa chief 
had sent to the meeting. According to historian Richard White, 
"such an act, equivalent to a European ambassador urinating on a 
proposed treaty, shocked and offended the assembled Native 
Americans". Bradstreet also argued that Native Americans had 
accepted British sovereignty at the end of his negotiations, but 
Johnson felt that this had not been sufficiently explained to Native 
Americans and that further advice would be needed. Although 
Bradstreet had reinforced and reoccupied British forts in the area, 
his diplomacy was contentious and inconclusive. 


As many captured children had been adopted into Native American 
families, their forced return was often painful as in this print based 
on a painting by Benjamin West. 


Colonel Bouquet, delayed in Pennsylvania by the mustering of the 
militia, finally left Fort Pitt on October 3, 1764 with 1,150 men. It 
joined the Muskingum River in the Ohio Valley within sight of 
many Native American villages. As peace treaties had been negoti- 
ated at Fort Niagara and Fort Detroit, the Native Americans of the 
Ohio Valley were isolated and, with few exceptions, ready to make 
peace. During a council beginning on October 17, Bouquet demand- 
ed the return of all prisoners, including those captured during the 
Seven Years' War. Guyasuta and the other chiefs reluctantly surren- 
dered over 200 prisoners, many of whom had been adopted into 
Native American families. As not all the captives were present, the 
Native Americans had to surrender hostages as a guarantee that the 
other prisoners would be returned. Native Americans agreed to 
attend a formal conference to sign peace with Williams Johnson in 
July 1765. 


Treaty with Pontiac 

Although the fighting ceased after the expeditions of 176483, the 
Amerindians continued to preach resistance in the Country of the 
Illinois where the British troops were to take possession of Fort de 
Chartres in accordance with the Treaty of Paris of 1763. A warlord 
named Charlot Kaské emerged as the most anti-British of the area's 
leaders, momentarily surpassing Pontiac in influence. Kaské trav- 
eled south to New Orleans to try to gain French aid against the 
British. 


In 1765, the British decided that the occupation of the IIlinois 
Country could only be achieved by diplomatic means. The British 
representatives focused on Pontiac, who had become less belligerent 
after learning of Bouquet's truce with the Indians of the Ohio 
Valley85. Johnson's assistant, George Croghan, traveled to the 
Illinois Country in the summer of 1765 and although he was injured 
on the journey by an attack from the Mascoutins and Kickapous, he 
managed to meet and negotiate with Pontiac. While Charlot Kaské 
wanted to burn Croghan86 alive, Pontiac appealed for calm and 
agreed to go east where he signed a formal peace treaty with 
William Johnson at Fort Ontario on July 25, 1766. It was not actual- 
ly a surrender because no territory was ceded and no prisoners were 
returned. Rather than accept British rule, Kaské crossed the 
Mississippi with other French and Native American refugees to 
Spanish Louisiana. 


Result 

The Royal Proclamation of 1763 established a boundary between 
Britain's Thirteen Colonies and Native American territories to the 
west. 

On October 7, 1763, the British Crown issued the Royal 
Proclamation of 1763 reorganizing British North America as a result 
of the Treaty of Paris. Before the conflict escalated, the British gov- 
ernment had indeed already come to the conclusion that settlers and 
Native Americans should be separated. This document drew a 
boundary between the Thirteen Colonies on the coast and Native 


American lands west of the Appalachians, creating a large "Indian 
reservation" stretching from Appalachia to Mississippi and from 
Florida to Quebec. By prohibiting settlers from entering Native 
American lands, the British government hoped to avoid further con- 
flict. Historian Colin Calloway wrote that: "The royal proclamation 
reflected the notion that segregation and not interaction was to char- 
acterize relations between Native Americans and whites". 


The total death toll caused by Pontiac's rebellion is unknown. About 
400 British soldiers were killed in action and perhaps 50 were cap- 
tured and tortured to death. George Croghan estimated that 2,000 
settlers had been killed or captured, a number often reused as 2,000 
settlers killed. The violence drove about 4,000 settlers from 
Pennsylvania and Virginia from their homes. Native American loss- 
es are poorly known but it is estimated that 200 warriors were killed 
in action and more deaths are to be deplored if the biological war- 
fare initiated at Fort Pitt worked. 


Pontiac's War has traditionally been described as a Native American 
defeat but historians today view it as a military stalemate since if the 
Native Americans failed to drive out the British, the British could 
not conquer Native American territories. Negotiations and compro- 
mises rather than victory on the battlefield ultimately ended the war. 
Native Americans somehow won a victory by forcing the British 
government to abandon Amherst's policies and create a more peace- 
ful relationship with them on the model of the Franco-Native 
American alliance. 


Relations between British settlers and Native Americans, which had 
been severely damaged during the Seven Years' War, reached a new 
low during Pontiac's Rebellion. According to historian David Dixon, 
"Pontiac's war was unprecedented in its atrocious violence as both 
sides seemed intoxicated with genocidal fanaticism". Historian 
Daniel Richter cites the Native American attempt to drive out the 
British and the Paxton Boys' attacks on Native Americans as exam- 
ples of ethnic cleansing. 


Residents on both sides came to the conclusion that settlers and to destroy the other. ". 
Native Americans were fundamentally different and could not live 
together. According to Richter, the war saw the emergence of "a The effects of Pontiac's war were lasting. As the proclamation for- 
new idea that all Native Americans were 'Indians', that all Euro- mally recognized that Native American peoples had certain rights to 
Americans were 'Whites', and that those on either side should unite the lands they occupied, it has been referred to as the Native 
American Bill of Rights and it 
No velle- continues to serve as the basis for 
Ecosse relations between the Canadian 
government and First Nations. 
For British settlers and land spec- 
; ulators, the proclamation seemed 
r> MessecNUsS + undo the gains made in the war 
with France. The discontent 
; undermined the colonies' attach- 
ment to Britain and contributed to 
the American Revolution. 
Connecticut According to Colin Calloway: 
"The American colonists launched 
a victorious war of independence 
Delaware twelve years later partly because 
of the measures taken by the 
British government to try to pre- 
vent another war like that of 
Pontiac". For Native Americans, 
Pontiac's War demonstrated the 
ability of pan-tribal cooperation to 
resist European colonial expan- 
sion. Although the conflict divid- 
: ed tribes and villages, it was the 
Atlantique first Native American multi-tribal 
resistance against European colo- 
nization in North America and the 
first not to end in a complete 
defeat of Native Americans. 
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The 1763 proclamation did not prevent settlers and land speculators 
from expanding westward, and Native Americans were forced to 
form new resistance movements. Beginning with conferences organ- 
ized by the Shawnees in 1767, leaders such as Joseph Brant, 
Alexander McGillivray, Blue Jacket and Tecumseh attempted to cre- 
ate confederations to rekindle Pontiac's spirit of war resistance. 


On June 22, 1774, the English Parliament voted the Quebec Act 
which joined the territory of Ohio to the province of Quebec without 
authorizing its colonization, this territory being always reserved for 
the Amerindians. 


Dunmore War 

Dunmore's War or War for the Southern Ohio Valley was a 
conflict that took place in 1774 between the Colony of 
Virginia and the Shawnees and Mingos in the southern Ohio Jf 
Valley. The Governor of the Colony of Virginia at this time 
was John Murray, 4th Earl of Dunmore - Lord Dunmore. He 
called on members of the Virginia House of Burgesses to 
declare war on hostile Native American nations and asked 
Virginia's militia to take part in the action. 


The conflict resulted in an escalation of violence between 
British settlers (yankees), who, in accordance with earlier 
treaties, explored and entered the lands south of the Ohio 
River, and Native Americans, who held the treaty rights to 
hunt there. Of the upper valley of the Ohio, George 
Washington wrote in his diary on Saturday, November 17, 


Following this victory, Native Americans lost the right to hunt in the 
area and agreed to recognize the Ohio River as the boundary 
between Native American lands and British colonies. Although the 
chiefs of the Native American nations signed the treaty, conflicts 
within the Native American nations soon erupted. Some members of 
these tribes felt that the treaty exhausted their claims and opposed it, 
while others felt that another war would only mean further loss of 
territory to more powerful British settlers. When war broke out 
between the settlers and the British government, the warrior parties 
of the Native American nations quickly rose to power. They mobi- 
lized the various Native American nations to attack the settlers dur- 
ing the American Revolutionary War. 
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Map of the course of Ohio to serve as intelligence of General Collot's travels 


1770, "The Indians who are very skilful, even their wives, iN joseph Warin, 1796. 


the management of canoes, have their hunting camps and 
huts all along from the river for the convenience of trans- 
porting their hides to market." Following successive attacks 
by hunting Native Americans and war bands on the settlers, 
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In 1796, General Collot undertook a secret mission to America which could have resulted 
in the reconquest of the part of Louisiana lost by France. He was soon arrested, along with 
his aide-de-camp, engineer Warin, to whom we owe this monumental map of the course of 
the Ohio, produced on this occasion. 


war was declared "to pacify the hostile Indian war bands." 
The war ended shortly after the Colony of Virginia's victory 
in the Battle of Point Pleasant on October 10, 1774. 


Little Turtle War 


The Native American Northwest War (1785-1795), also known as 
the Little Turtle War, was a war between the United States and a 
confederation of several Native American nations for control of the 
Northwest Territory. It follows several centuries of conflicts on this 
territory, between the Amerindian tribes first, then between the 
European powers: France, Great Britain and their colonies. 


Under the terms of the Treaty of Paris that ended the American 
Revolutionary War, Britain ceded control of the Northwest Territory 
to the United States, which was then occupied by numerous Native 
American tribes. However, in spite of the treaty, Great Britain main- 
tained in these territories its fortifications and its policy because the 




























British crown had supported the Amerindians vis-a-vis the leaders 
of the United States. Commanded by President George Washington, 
the American army was sent to impose American sovereignty over 
this territory and to stop hostilities between Native Americans and 
settlers. In 1787, there were 45,000 Amerindians in the territory and 
2,000 Canadians1. The American army, composed mainly of 
untrained recruits supported by equally untrained militiamen, suf- 
fered many more defeats than their Native American adversaries; 
the most emblematic are those of General Harmar's campaign in 
1790 and that of General St. Clair in 1791. About 1,000 American 
soldiers and militiamen were killed during these battles. 


After the defeat at St. Clair, Washington assigned General Anthony 
meas the task of ee and training a suitable fighting force. 
Wayne took command of the new 
American armed force towards the end of 
_ 1793 and led his men to a decisive victory 
at the Battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794. 
The defeated Native American tribes were 
~~ forced to cede much of the Northwest 
Territory, including much of Ohio, follow- 
ing the Treaty of Greenville in 1795. 
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Cause of war 

me During the Seven Years War in America, 
the Amerindian nations had supported 
France to prevent the seizure of the territo- 
ry of North-West by English settlers. After 
,this war, Pontiac continued the war with 

‘ua the British and the English settlers to pre- 
vent the capture of the territory. It was then 
that the British reserved the territory for 
Native Americans during the royal procla- 
‘mation of 1763. 


But thereafter, English settlers continued to pass through the territo- 
ry. Then the British crown ceded the territory to the Canadians in 
the Quebec Act in 1774 to the great dissatisfaction of the settlers. 


The Chickamaugas, a faction of the Cherokees, and the Shawnees 
were already at war with the English settlers they called the Long 
Knives, a war that had begun in 1776. This war merged with the 
Native American Wars of the Northwest. 


During the American Revolution, four of the six Iroquois nations 
had sided with the British: the Mohawks, Onondagas, Cayugas and 
Tuscaroras who fought with the British at the battles of Oriskany, 
Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania and Saratoga. In addition, they are 
implicated in the Cherry Valley massacre, have made several incur- 
sions throughout the Mohawk Valley in New York, and participated 
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i Map of Native American Nations in the Northwest Territory. 





in numerous conflicts at the borders of the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. In 1779, General George Washington decided to act 
against the Iroquois. 


The British remained in possession of their forts in the Great Lakes, 
through which they continued to supply their Native American allies 
with trade items and arms in exchange for the furs. Some in the 
British government wished to maintain neutral Native American ter- 
ritory between Canada and the United States, but agreed that imme- 
diate withdrawal was not possible without sparking a new Native 
American wat. 


The prolonged British presence did not formally end until their 
withdrawal from forts in the Great Lakes region in accordance with 
the Treaty afterwards until the War of 1812. By public sale from its 
lands on the western side, the Continental Congress sought to stabi- 
lize the dollar and pay off some of its war debt. of London negotiat- 
ed in 1794. But it continued unofficially afterwards until the War of 
1812. By public sale from its lands on the western side, the 
Continental Congress sought to stabilize the dollar and pay off some 
of its war debt. 


The 1785 ordinance gave support to speculators, surveyors, and set- 
tlers, the lands they sought to gain at the expense of Native 
Americans. To acquire most of the eastern portion of the Ohio 
Country, Congress was in talks at the Treaty of Fort McIntosh in 
1785 with several Native American tribes. Settlers from Connecticut 
were already pouring into the Western Reservation, which had been 
set aside for some of the Native American nations. 


Formation of the Confederation 

The cooperation between the Native American nations forming the 
Western Confederation had begun during the French colonization of 
the Americas. It was renewed during the American Revolutionary 
War 


The confederacy first met in the fall of 1785 at Fort Detroit, pro- 
claiming that the parts of the confederacy would deal jointly with 
the United States, rather than individually. This determination was 
renewed in 1786 at the Wendat village of Upper Sandusky. The 
Confederacy declared the Ohio River as the boundary between their 
lands and those of the American settlers. The Wendat were the 
fathers, or eldest nation of the confederacy, but the Shawnees and 
Miamis provided the bulk of the fighting forces. 


The confederation included warriors from many peoples: 


Huron-Wendat 
Shawnees 

Council of Three Fires 
Ojibwe 

Outaouais 

Potawatomi 

Lenape (Delaware) 
Miamis 

Kickapous 
Kaskaskias, Illinois 
Wabash Confederacy (Weas, Piankashaw, and others) 
Chickamaugas 


In most cases, an entire nation was not involved in warfare because 
Native American societies were generally not centralized. The vil- 
lages, the warriors and the chiefs decided on the participation in the 
war. 


Nearly 200 Cherokee warriors from two bands of the Overmountain 
Villages fought alongside the Shawnees from the start of the 
American Revolution through the years of the Native American 
Confederacy. Also, Chief Cherokee Dragging Canoe, from the lower 
village of the Chickamaugas, sent a contingent of warriors for a spe- 
cific action. 


Tecumseh's War 

The Tecumseh War or Tecumseh Rebellion was a conflict between 
the United States and a confederacy of Native Americans led by 
Shawnee Chief Tecumseh in Indiana Territory. Although the conflict 
is often considered to have culminated in William Henry Harrison's 
victory at the Battle of Tippecanoe in 1811, Tecumseh's War actually 
continued into the Anglo-American War of 1812 and is often con- 
sidered as part of this larger conflict. Tecumseh was killed by the 
Americans during the Battle of the Thames River in Canada in 1813 
and his Confederacy fell apart. Tribes remaining in United States 
territory signed treaties and were forced to sell their lands and move 
west in the 1830s. In a long-term context, historians place 
Tecumseh's War as the final conflict of the Sixty Years' War, result- 
ing in the conquest of the Great Lakes region by the Europeans. 


context 


Shawnee Chief Catecahassa was a fierce opponent of the Tecumseh 
Confederacy and an ally of the United States in the War of 1812. 


The two main adversaries in the conflict, Tecumseh and William 
Henry Harrison, were both young participants in the Battle of Fallen 
Timbers at the end of the Native American War of the Northwest in 
1794. Tecumseh was not among the signatories to the Treaty of 
Greenville which ended the war and ceded most of the of present- 
day Ohio, long inhabited by the Shawnees and other Native 
Americans. Despite this, many Native American leaders in the 
region accepted the terms of the Treaty of Greenville, and over the 
next ten years, pan-tribal resistance to American hegemony waned. 


After the Treaty of Greenville, most Shawnees in Ohio settled in the 
Shawnee village of Wapakoneta on the Auglaize River where they 
were led by Catecahassa, an already elderly chief who signed the 
treaty. 
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Michikinikwa, a war chief of the Miami 
tribe, who also participated in the war 
and signed the Treaty of Greenville, 
lives in his village on the Eel River. 
Both Catecahassa and Michikinikwa 
urge cultural assimilation and accom- 
modation with the United States. 


The tribes of the region took part in 
several treaties including the Treaty of 
Grouseland and the Treaty of Vincennes 
which gave and recognized American 
possession of most of southern Indiana. 
The treaties lead to an easing of ten- 
sions by allowing settlers to settle in 
Indiana and appease Native Americans 
by reimbursing them for land previous- 
ly squatted by settlers. 


Confederacy of Tecumseh. 

In May 1805, the Lenape chief 
Buckongahelas, one of the most impor- 
tant Native American chiefs in the 
region, died of smallpox or the flu. The 
surrounding tribes believe her death 
was caused by a form of witchcraft and 
a witch hunt ensues, leading to the 
deaths of several suspected Lenape 
witches. The witch hunt inspired a reli- 
gious revival led by Tecumseh's brother, 
Tenskwatawa ("The Prophet") who 
emerged in 1805 as a leader among 
witch hunters. He quickly constituted a 
threat to the influence of the partisan 
leaders of accommodation, of which 
Buckongahelas was a member. 


As part of his religious teachings, Tenskwatawa urges Native 
Americans to reject the Euro-American way of life such as drinking 
alcohol, European-style dress, and firearms. It also calls on tribes to 
refrain from any land surrenders to the United States. Many Native 
Americans who were inclined to cooperate with the United States 
were accused of witchcraft and some were executed by 
Tenskwatawa's followers. Catecahassa was accused during the witch 
hunt but was not injured. From his village in Greenville, 
Tenskwatawa jeopardizes Catecahassa's friendly relations with the 
United States, leading to rising tensions with settlers in the area. 
Catecahassa and other tribal leaders begin to pressure Tenskwatawa 
and his followers to leave the area to prevent the situation from 
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escalating. In 1808, tensions between the whites and Shawnees of 
Wapakoneta forced Tenskwatawa and Tecumseh to retreat further 
northwest and established the village of Prophetstown near the con- 
fluence of the Wabash and Tippecanoe rivers, on land claimed by 
the Miamis. Michikinikwa announces to the Shawnees that they are 
not welcome in this place but the warnings are ignored2. 
Tenskwatawa's religious teachings become more notorious as they 
become more militant and it attracts Native American followers 
from many different nations including the Shawnees, Iroquois, 
Chickamaugas, Mesquakies, Miamis, Mingos, Ojibwe , the 
Outaouais, the Kickapous, the Lenape, the Mascoutins, the 
Potawatomi, the Sauks and the Huron-Wendat. 
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In 1808, Tecumseh began to be seen as a leader by his community. 
In 1808, the British present in Canada approached him to form an 
alliance but he refused. It was not until 1810 that Americans first 
became aware of him. Tecumseh eventually emerges as the leader of 
the confederacy, but it is built on a foundation laid by the religious 
calling of his younger brother. 


Tippecanoe was the largest Native American community in the 
Great Lakes region and served as an important cultural and religious 
center. Tippecanoe, known as Prophetstown to whites, was an inter- 
tribal religious stronghold for three thousand Native Americans 
along the Wabash in Indiana. Led initially by Tenskwatawa and later 
jointly with Tecumseh, thousands of Algonquin-speaking Native 
Americans gathered at Tippecanoe to gain spiritual strength. 


At the same time, in 1800, William Henry Harrison became gover- 
nor of the newly created Indiana Territory, whose capital was at 
Vincennes. Harrison seeks title to Native American lands to allow 
for American expansion; in particular, he hoped that the Indiana 
Territory could attract enough settlers to qualify for statehood. 
Harrison negotiated numerous land cession treaties with Native 
Americans. 


In 1809 Harrison began to press for another treaty to open up more 
land for settlers. The Miamis, Weas, and Kickapous are vigorously 
opposed to the sale of new lands around the Wabash. In order to 
influence these groups to sell the land, Harrison decides, against the 
wishes of President James Madison, to first make a treaty with the 
tribes willing to sell it and use it to help influence those who are 
more reluctant. In September 1809, he invited the Potawatomis, 
Lenape, Eel Rivers and Miamis to an assembly in Fort Wayne. In 
the negotiations, Harrison promises large grants and payments to the 
tribes if they agree to surrender the lands he demands. 


Only the Miamis oppose the treaty; they present their copy of the 
Treaty of Greenville and read the section which guarantees their 


possession of the lands around the Wabash River. They then explain 
the history of the area and how they invited other tribes to settle in 
their territory as friends. The Miamis are concerned that the weas 
chiefs are not present at the negotiations, despite being the original 
inhabitants of the lands being sold. The Miamis also want future 
land sales to be by the acre and not by treaty. Harrison agreed to 
make the adoption of the treaty dependent on the approval of the 
Weas and other tribes of the territory concerned, but he refused to 
acquire the lands by the acre. He replies to this that it is better for 
the tribes to sell their land in treaties to prevent the Americans from 
buying only the best land by the acre and leaving them only the 
poorest to live on. 


After two weeks of negotiations, the Potawatomi chiefs managed to 
convince the Miamis to accept the treaty in reciprocity to earlier 
treaties less beneficial to the Potawatomi who had accepted them at 
the request of the Miamis. Finally, the Treaty of Fort Wayne was 
signed on September 30, 1809, selling more than 3,000,000 acres 
(about 12,000 km2) to the United States, mainly along the Wabash, 
north of Vincennes6. During the winter months, Harrison manages 
to gain acceptance from the Weas by offering them a large grant. 
The Kickapoos are close allies of the Shawnees in Prophetstown and 
Harrison fears it will be difficult to sway them. He offers the Weas a 
bigger grant if the Kickapoans accept the treaty as well, leading the 
Weas to pressure the Kickapoan leaders into accepting. In the spring 
of 1810, Harrison completed negotiations and the treaty was final- 
ized, 


Conflict 

Tecumseh was outraged by the Treaty of Fort Wayne and subse- 
quently established himself as a prominent political leader. 
Tecumseh revives an idea put forward in previous years by Shawnee 
Chief Blue Jacket and Mohawk Chief Joseph Brant, which says that 
Native American lands are the common property of all tribes, and 
that they cannot be sold without the agreement of all of these tribes 


Tecumseh knows that such a broad consensus is impossible, but that 
is why he supports the position8. Not yet ready to confront the 
United States directly, Tecumseh's main opponents are initially the 
Native American leaders who signed the treaty, and he threatens to 
kill them all. 


Tecumseh begins to expand on the teachings of his brother who calls 
upon the tribes to return to their ancestral way of life and begins to 
connect the teachings with the idea of a pan-tribal alliance. 
Tecumseh began to travel extensively, urging the warriors to aban- 
don the accommodating leaders and join the resistance at 
Prophetstown. 


Harrison is impressed with Tecumseh and refers to him in a letter as 
"one of those uncommon geniuses"8. Harrison believes Tecumseh 
has the potential to create a mighty empire if left unchecked. 
Harrison suspected him of being behind attempted uprisings and 
feared that if he succeeded in securing a large tribal federation, the 
British might take advantage of the situation to press their claims to 
the North West. 


Showdown at Grouseland 

At Vincennes in 1810, Tecumseh lost his temper when William 
Henry Harrison refused to abrogate the Treaty of Fort Wayne. 

In August 1810, Tecumseh and 400 armed warriors descended the 
Wabash to meet Harrison at Vincennes. The warriors are all covered 
in war paint, and their sudden appearance initially frightens the sol- 
diers at Vincennes. The leaders of the group are escorted to 
Grouseland where they meet Harrison. Tecumseh argues that the 
Fort Wayne Treaty is illegitimate; he asks Harrison to rescind it and 
warns that Americans must not attempt to settle on the lands sold in 
the treaty. Tecumseh let Harrison know that he had threatened to kill 
the chiefs who signed the treaty if they carried out its terms, and that 
his confederacy was growing rapidly9. Harrison tells Tecumseh that 
the Miamis own the land and can sell it if they choose. He also 
rejects Tecumseh's statement that all Native Americans form a 


nation, and maintains that each nation may have different relation- 
ships with the United States. As proof, Harrison tells Tecumseh that 
the Great Spirit would have made all the tribes speak one language 
if they were a single nation. 


Tecumseh launches an impassioned rebuttal but Harrison is unable 
to understand his language. A Shawnee who was friends with 
Harrison cocks his pistol to alert Harrison that Tecumseh's speech 
was causing a problem. Eventually, an army lieutenant who speaks 
Tecumseh's language warns Harrison that he is encouraging the war- 
riors present with him to kill Harrison. 


Numerous warriors begin to pull out their weapons and Harrison 
draws his sword. The total population of the village was only 1,000 
and Tecumseh's men could have easily massacred the village but as 
soon as the few officers drew their pistols to defend Harrison, the 
warriors gave in. Chief Winnemac who is a friend of Harrison, 
counters Tecumseh's arguments and teaches the warriors that since 
they had come in peace, they must return in peace and fight another 
day. Before leaving, Tecumseh informed Harrison that unless the 
treaty was rescinded, he would seek an alliance with the British. 


Growing tensions 

Over the next year, tensions rose rapidly. Four settlers are massacred 
on the Missouri River and in another incident, Native Americans 
seize a boat loaded with supplies belonging to a group of merchants. 
Harrison summons Tecumseh to Vincennes to explain the actions of 
his allies. In August 1811, Tecumseh met Harrison at Vincennes, 
assuring him that his Shawnee brothers intended to remain at peace 
with the United States. Tecumseh then travels south on a mission to 
recruit allies from the "Five Civilized Tribes". Most of the southern 
nations reject his pleas but a faction of Creeks who became known 
as the Red Sticks heeds his call to arms, leading to the Creek War, 
which also becomes part of the War of 1812. Tecumseh utters many 
passionate speeches and convinced many Native Americans to join 
his cause. 


"Where are the Pequots today? Where are the Narragansetts, 
Mochicans, Pocanets and other powerful tribes of our people? They 
have disappeared before the greed and oppression of the white men, 
like snow before the sun of summer...Sleep no more, O Choctaws 
and Chickasahs...Shall not the bones of our dead be plowed up, and 
their graves made into plowed fields? " 

- Tecumseh, 1811, The Portable North American Indian Reader 


As tensions rise, Harrison publicly castigates Tenskwatawa whom 
he calls an impostor and a fool, which infuriates him. Tecumseh 
orders his brother to refrain from any action but his brother contin- 


ues to demand Harrison's death. Tenskwatawa lifts the prohibition of 


firearms and quickly manages to obtain them in large quantities with 
the help of the British in Canada. Tecumseh makes a strategic mis- 
take by leaving him alone to travel south. Tenskwatawa sees his 
brother's absence as an opportunity to raise tensions even higher by 
further agitating his supporters. 


Prophetstown Expedition 

Harrison left the territory for Kentucky while Tecumseh was still 
away, leaving his secretary John Gibson. Gibson had lived among 
Native Americans for several years and soon learned from his 
friends that Tecumseh had secured an alliance with the British and 
had procured arms. He calls the Territorial Militia to prepare to 
defend the area and sends horsemen to recall Harrison. Harrison 
soon returned accompanied by 250 Army regulars and 100 
Kentucky volunteers. It brought together the scattered Indiana mili- 
tia units, totaling about 600 men, and the Indiana Rangers north of 
Vincennes. 


While Tecumseh was still in the south, Governor Harrison moved 
his army north from Vincennes, along the Wabash with over 1,000 
men on an expedition to intimidate the Prophet and his followers. 
His stated goal is to force them to accept peace but he confesses that 
he will launch a preemptive attack on the Native Americans if they 
refuse. His army halted near present-day Terre Haute to build Fort 


Harrison 

In order to maintain an important position on the Wabash. While at 
Fort Harrison, Harrison received orders from Secretary of War 
William Eustis authorizing him to use force if necessary to disperse 
the Native Americans at Prophetstown. 


On November 6, 1811, Harrison's army arrived outside 
Prophetstown, and Tenskwatawa agreed to meet Harrison at a con- 
ference to be held the following day. Tenskwatawa, possibly sus- 
pecting that Harrison intended to attack the village, decided to risk a 
pre-emptive attack, sending about 500 of his warriors towards the 
American encampment. Before dawn the following day, the Native 
Americans attacked but Harrison's men held their positions and the 
Native Americans withdrew from the village after the battle. The 
next day, the victorious Americans set fire to the village of 
Prophetstown and returned to Vincennes. 

Consequences 


Harrison-and many later historians-claims that the Battle of 
Tippecanoe dealt a fatal blow to Tecumseh's Confederacy. Harrison, 
later nicknamed "Tippecanoe", eventually became President of the 
United States, largely in memory of this victory. The battle was a 
blow to Tenskwatawa, who lost his prestige and his brother's confi- 
dence. However, although it was a significant setback, Tecumseh 
secretly began to rebuild the alliance upon his return from the south. 
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In December, most major American newspapers began publishing 
stories about the battle. Public outrage quickly grew and many 
Americans blamed the British for inciting the tribes to violence and 
for supplying them with firearms. Andrew Jackson is at the forefront 
of the men calling for war, stating that Native Americans are "excit- 
ed by British secret agents". 


Other western governors called for action, Willie Blount of 
Tennessee called on the government to "purge the Native American 
encampments of all English people there..." Acting on popular senti- 
ment, the Congress passes resolutions condemning the British for 
their interference in the internal affairs of the United States. 
Tippecanoe fuels escalating tensions with Britain, culminating in a 
declaration of war just months later. As the Americans go to war 
against the British, Tecumseh finds British allies in Canada. 
Tecumseh will be remembered by Canadians as a defender of 
Canada, but his actions in the War of 1812 - which will cost him his 
life - are an extension of his efforts to secure the independence of 
Native Americans from outside domination. Tecumseh continued the 
struggle until his death in 1813 during the Battle of the Thames 
River, ending the Native American uprising. 


War Creek 

The Creek War, also known as the Red Sticks War or the Creek 
Civil War, was a conflict that took place from 1813 to 1814 which 
originally pitted the Lower Town Creeks against the Upper Town 
Creeks (or Red Sticks). 


context 

The conflict began as a civil war within the Creek Nation. 
Eventually, the United States sided with the former and engaged 
militarily at the Battle of Burnt Corn in what is now southern 
Alabama. The war ended with the victory of American forces led by 
Andrew Jackson made up of militias from different states, as well as 
Bas-Creek and Cherokee Indians at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 
This led to the Treaty of Fort Jackson (August 1814) in which the 


Creeks ceded to the federal government of the United States half of 
their territorial possession, nearly 89,000 km2 (22 million acres) of 
land. This conflict is considered by some historians to be an integral 
part of the Anglo-American War of 1812, due to tribal tensions 
among the Creek people which were exacerbated by the War of 
1812 and the involvement of General Andrew Jackson. 


First Seminole War 


The First Seminole War was a conflict that took place from 1817 to 
1818 in Florida. It is the first episode of the Seminole Wars, a series 
of three Indian wars which opposed the United States to the 
Seminoles, an Amerindian people. 


Story 

Native Americans in Florida declined in number after Europeans 
arrived in the area. The diseases of the Europeans took away many 
Native Americans because they had no resistance to the diseases 
coming from Europe. Spanish intervention further reduced popula- 
tions in northern Florida. By 1707, colonial troops from the 
Province of Carolina and their Yamasee allies had killed and dis- 
placed all Native Americans in the area. By the start of the 18th cen- 
tury, 10,000 to 12,000 Native Americans had been enslaved accord- 
ing to the Governor of Florida. By 1710, North Florida had been 
largely depopulated. 


Subsequently, several Native American groups from the southeast- 
ern United States began to emigrate and occupy the lands of Florida. 
In 1715, the Yamasees of Florida allied with the Spaniards, after 
conflicts with the English colonists. The Creeks also began to 
migrate from Florida to Georgia. The Hitchitis settled on the shores 
of Lake Miccosukee. 





Second Seminole War 


The Second Seminole War, also known as the Florida War, was a 
conflict that took place from 1835 to 1842 in Florida between vari- 
ous groups of Native Americans, known collectively as of 
Seminoles, and the United States. It is part of a series of conflicts 
called the Seminole Wars. The Second Seminole War, often referred 
to as the Seminole War, was the costliest of the Indian Wars and one 
of the longest fought by the United States. It was also one of the 
first guerrilla wars, undoubtedly prefiguring what was to become of 
guerrilla warfare in the 20th century3. 


At the origin of the conflict, the United States acquired Spanish 
Florida in 1819 (Adams-Onis Treaty) and the colonization of this 
new territory once again raised the problem of the Florida Indians, 
already fought during of the First Seminole War. 


Moultrie Creek, the Seminoles still obtained the right to settle on a 
reservation in the center of the state, until Andrew Jackson, hero of 
the Indian Wars, became the seventh president of the United States 
and the American Congress approves its Indian Removal Act which 
planned to solve the Indian question by a mass deportation west of 
the Mississippi, which the Seminoles refused. 


The war got bogged down despite the significant resources that the 
United States devoted to it, the construction of forts, the deployment 
of nearly 10,000 soldiers in addition to the enrollment of 30,000 
militiamen and volunteers. Without a real battle, the clashes were 
rather reduced to series of skirmishes which the Seminoles won 
most often, helped by their knowledge of the terrain and accustomed 
as they were to the humid subtropical climate of Florida which sick- 
ened and killed many soldiers. Americans. 


After seven years, the war had become expensive and increasingly 
unpopular. Many Seminoles had left Florida and the others obtained 
the right to remain on a new reservation, further south on the penin- 


sula, until the Third Seminole War. 


Third Seminole War 

The Third Seminole War (1855-1858) is the name of the third and 
final conflict of the Seminole Wars between the United States gov- 
ernment and the Seminole tribe in Florida. 


The conflict was carried out at the request of the Florida plantation 
leaders by the regular troops of the United States to liquidate the 
pockets of resistance which remained after the Second Seminole 
War which had ended in partial failure in 1842. 


In 1845, after the second conflict with the Seminoles, Florida had 
become a state in its own right and the American government decid- 
ed to put an end to Indian interference in the territory. 


It resulted in the displacement of less than three hundred Seminoles 
from Florida to Indian Territory, located west of the Mississippi. 
Most of the Seminoles still occupied southwest Florida, around Lake 
Okeechobee, and the Everglades. As a reward for their neutrality 
during the Civil War, Florida's 1868 Constitution gave Seminoles a 
seat in each of the state's two legislatures, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The Seminoles however never sat 
there and the article was withdrawn from the Constitution of 1885. 


Historical context 


After the Second Seminole War, peace returned to Florida. Native 
Americans live on their Reservation and only come out in small 
groups to get to Tampa, trade there and get drunk. On the other 
hand, white squatters settled closer and closer to the Reserve, so 
President James Polk had to issue a decree in 1845 establishing a 30 
km buffer zone around the Reserve. No land may be acquired in this 
buffer zone, no title deeds will be issued there and the United States 
Marshals Service will evict any squatter from the zone upon request. 


The authorities of Florida, continue to exert pressure, in order to this with the Georgia Cherokees by offering $800 to every man and 
make deport all the Amerindians of their territory. In 1846, Captain $450 to every woman and child who left the state. In March 1852, 


John Titcomb Sprague was put in charge of Florida Indian Affairs. he criss-crossed Florida to meet the chiefs. As Billy Bowlegs is 

He finds it very difficult to meet the leaders, who distrust the army _ insistent on wanting to stay in Florida, Blake invites him and several 
because some of their own have often been taken prisoner during other chefs to go to Washington. President Millard Fillmore presents 
such meetings, which were however placed under the auspices of a | Bowlegs with a medal there and the other three chiefs are then con- 
white flag. However, he manages to meet all the chiefs in 1847, vinced to sign an agreement authorizing them to remain in Florida. 


while investigating after a raid on a farm. In his report, he mentions The chefs are then taken on a tour to visit Baltimore, Philadelphia 
that the Amerindians of Florida number only 120 warriors, including and New York. However, upon their return to Florida, the chiefs 
70 Seminoles commanded by Billy Bowlegs, 30 Mikasukis led by repudiated the agreement signed in Washington. Blake was sacked 
Sam Jones, 12 Creeks under the orders of Chipco, 4 Yuchis and 4 in 1853. 

Choctaws. He also estimates the number of women at 100 and 140 

children. 


In 1849 the War Department sent Major General © 
David E. Twiggs, at the head of two companies 
to ensure the safety of the settlers in Florida. 
Following further isolated attacks by Native 
Americans and in preparation for mass deporta- | 
tion, Twiggs found himself at the head of a 
force of 1,500 men. However, he tries to % fi 
achieve his ends through corruption rather than 
force. He therefore pays money to certain chiefs * a: 
so that they accept the deportation of their 
tribes. In February 1850, 74 Amerindians 
embarked for New Orleans. Twiggs' tactics 
were undermined, however, when a detachment ff 
of Seventh Infantry moved into the Reserves in F¥ 
March. The Amerindians then cut off all contact 
with the negotiators. In April, Twiggs, in his 
report to Washington that there is no way to 
convince new Indians to deportation. 
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In 1851, the Secretary of the Interior gave 
General Luther Blake the task of deporting all 
the Amerindians to the west. He had achieved 

















ga lorida, and a larger military presence to protect new settlers. 





‘The dispute 

Beginning of hostilities 

oy At the end of 1855, the Army had 700 men stationed in the 

if Florida peninsula. This is when the Seminoles who plan to 

ee fight back against the growing pressure on them, find an oppor- 
iat tunity. Sam Jones seems to have been at the origin of this deci- 

yi sion, it is indicated that Chipco would have opposed it. On 

December 7, 1855, First Lieutenant George Hartsuff, who had 

4iled some patrols in the Reserve, left Fort Myers with ten men 

and two wagons.They do not meet any Seminoles but cross a 

few cornfields and three deserted villages, including the village 

of Billy Bowlegs. On the evening of December 19, Hartsuff 

\ \ informed his men that they would return to Fort Myers the next 


WHITE SETTLERS MASSACRED BY THE PSEMINOLES: During 
the Seminole War of 1835-1836 

In August 1854, Secretary of War Jefferson Davis launched a pro- 
gram to force the Seminoles into a final conflict. The plan includes a 
trade embargo with Native Americans, the sale of land in South 











ened 
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As the men loaded the wagons and saddled their mounts, the next Se ; 
morning (December 20, 1855), forty Seminoles led by Billy 
Bowlegs attacked their camp. Several soldiers are shot, including 
Hartsuff. The Seminoles kill and scalp four men in the camp, kill 
the mules, loot and burn the carts, before seizing some horses. 
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The war 

When news of the attack reaches Tampa, the men form a militia and 
elect their officers. The troop thus formed marched towards the 
Peace River valley, recruited new volunteers and occupied certain 
forts along the river. Governor James Broome begins to organize 
new companies of volunteers. Due to the limited means of the 
young State, it 
tries to have 
certain volun- 
teers admitted 
into the Army. 
Secretary of 
War Jefferson 
Davis accepts 
two companies 
of infantry and 
three of caval- 
ry, or about 
260 men. 
Governor 
Broome retains 
400 mobilized 
men under 
state control. 
General Jesse 
Carter is 
appointed by 
Governor 
Broome as a 
"special 
agent...without 
military rank" 
in command of 
the troops in 
Florida. Carter 
sends half of 





a —_ 
Le chef séminole, Holata Micco ou Billy Bowlegs 


his men to take care of the crops, so only 200 volunteers are sent on 
patrol. A Tampa newspaper writes that mounted patrols prefer to 
advance in open ground, to facilitate the advance of their mounts, 
which allows the Seminoles to see them coming. 


From January to March 1856, there were a few skirmishes despite 
the deployment of the militia and sometimes even at the expense of 
his own men. The Seminoles launch lightning attacks all along the 
south coast of Tampa Bay. They even attacked what was then called 
"Braden Castle", the plantation of Doctor Joseph Braden, located in 
what is now the town of Bradenton. The Castle resists, however, and 
the Amerindians only leave with a few slaves and three mules. The 
militia set off in pursuit, kill two Seminoles and take back the slaves 
and the mules. 


In April, the Army and the militia patrol. However, there is only one 
real battle, which lasts six hours, near the village of Bowlegs. Four 
soldiers are killed and three others wounded before the Seminoles 
withdraw. The Native Americans continued to apply their guerrilla 
tactics moving in small groups and attacking quickly here and there, 
exposing themselves to only very light losses. They even attacked a 
wagon train on May 17, in central Florida, killing three men. Mail 
and passenger service are suspended to and from Tampa until the 
Army is able to provide protection. 


On June 14, 1856, the Seminoles attacked a farm 3 km from Fort 
Meade. The shooting is so dense that it is heard from the fort which 
sends seven militiamen on horseback to the aid of the farmers, three 
of them are killed and two others wounded. The fort sends new men 
in pursuit of the Native Americans, but without success. On June 16, 
twenty militiamen from Fort Fraser surprised a group of Seminoles 
along the Peace River and killed some of them. The militiamen fell 
back with two dead and three wounded. They claim to have killed at 
least twenty Seminoles, but the Native Americans on their side 
report only four dead and two wounded. 


Florida citizens are increasingly disenchanted with their militia. 
There are complaints that the militiamen claim to have patrolled 
when they have been seen working in their fields. There are also 
complaints of their idleness, their thefts and their drunkenness. It is 
mentioned that the officers are reluctant to complete their reports. 
Worst of all, the militia fails to prevent attacks on settlers, or even to 
ensure its own security. 


New strategy 

In September 1856, Brigadier General William S. Harney was 
returned to Florida as commander of federal troops. Remembering 
lessons learned in the Second Seminole War, he instituted a line of 
forts across the territory and patrols that penetrated into Seminole- 
held territory. He plans to confine the Native Americans to the Big 
Cypress Swamp and the Everglades, believing that it will not be 
possible for them to survive there during the rainy season. He plans 
to take them prisoner when they attempt to leave the flooded lands. 
Harney's plan provided for the use of boats allowing his men to 
occupy the islands and other dry lands inside the swamps where the 
Native Americans would then come to seek refuge. However, he 
makes a new attempt at negotiation with the Seminoles but fails to 
make contact with their leaders. In early January 1857, he ordered 
his troops to actively search for Native Americans and implemented 
his plan. The time necessary for his strategy will not be granted to 
him, because, in April, Harney and the Fifth Infantry are sent to 
Kansas to restore order there, following a revolt which one will 
name later Bleeding Kansas ( one of the beginnings of the Civil War 
to come). 

Colonel Gustaus Loomis replaced General Harney as commander in 
Florida, but the withdrawal of the Fifth Infantry left him with only 
ten companies and the Fourth Artillery, which would later be even 
reduced to only four companies. Loomis organizes companies of 
volunteers equipped with boats. These metal boats are nicknamed 
alligator boats. They were designed specifically for use in the Big 
Cypress Swamp and Everglades. Nine meters long, bow and stern 
raised, with a maximum draft of 0.7 meters, the boats can carry up 


to 16 men through the marshes. These companies managed to cap- 
ture a few Amerindians, especially women and children. The federal 
army is not doing so well. Some officers, like Captain Abner 
Doubleday, observed that the Seminoles easily escaped army 
patrols. Doubleday attributes this fact to the inexperience of life in 
the woods of his men who are mostly new immigrants who have 
recently enlisted. 
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Colonel Gustaus Loomis replaced General Harney as commander in 
Florida, but the withdrawal of the Fifth Infantry left him with only 
ten companies and the Fourth Artillery, which would later be even 
reduced to only four companies. Loomis organizes companies of 
volunteers equipped with boats. These metal boats are nicknamed 
alligator boats. They were designed specifically for use in the Big 
Cypress Swamp and Everglades. Nine meters long, bow and stern 
raised, with a maximum draft of 0.7 meters, the boats can carry up 
to 16 men through the marshes. These companies managed to cap- 
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army is not doing so well. Some officers, like Captain Abner 
Doubleday, observed that the Seminoles easily escaped army 
patrols. Doubleday attributes this fact to the inexperience of life in 
the woods of his men who are mostly new immigrants who have 
recently enlisted. 


Consequences 

When Colonel Loomis declares the end of the Third Seminole War, 
it is thought that there are only about 100 Seminoles left in Florida. 
In December 1858, another attempt was made to send the rest of the 
Native Americans west. Two groups totaling 75 Seminoles agreed 
and embarked west on February 15, 1859. However, there were still 
Seminoles in Florida. Sam Jones' group lives in southeast Florida, 
between Miami and Fort Lauderdale. The Chipco Group north of 
Lake Okeechobee. Families are also scattered in the heart of the 
South Florida swamps. Since the war was officially over, the 
Seminoles kept quiet, the regular troops were recalled and the militi- 
amen sent home. All the forts built during the Seminole Wars were 
withdrawn from service and soon stripped by the colonists of all 
their reusable material. In 1862, the State of Florida contacted Sam 
Jones, promising him help in keeping the Seminoles neutral during 
the Civil War. The state did not keep its promise, but the Seminoles 
were not interested in another war. As a reward for their neutrality 
during the Civil War, Florida's 1868 Constitution gave Seminoles a 
seat in each of the state's two legislatures, the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. The Seminoles however never sat 


there and the article was withdrawn from the Constitution of 1885. 


The Arikara War 

The Arikara War was a conflict between the United States and the 
Arikara tribe from 1823 to 1824, constituting the first conflict 
between the United States and the Plains Indians. On June 2, 1823, 
Arikaras killed 14 American trappers and the United States Army, 
under the command of Henry Leavenworth and supported by 750 
Lakotas, retaliated, leading to the destruction of major Arikara vil- 
lages and the signing of a peace treaty in 1824. 


Black Hawk War 

The Black Hawk War was a brief conflict that took place in 1832 
between the United States and Native Americans led by Black 
Hawk, a Sauk chief. War broke out soon after Black Hawk and a 
band of Sauks, Mesquakies, and Kickapous known as the British 
Band crossed the Mississippi River into the U.S. state of Illinois in 
April 1832. The grounds of Black Hawk are ambiguous, but he 
apparently hoped to avoid bloodshed as they resettled on land that 
had been ceded to the United States in a disputed 1804 treaty. 
American authorities, convinced that the British Band was hostile, 
mobilize a border army. With few United States Army soldiers in 
the area, the bulk of American troops were made up of poorly 
trained, part-time militiamen. 


Hostilities began on May 14, 1832, when the militia opened fire on 
an Amerindian delegation. Black Hawk responded by attacking the 
militiamen, overwhelming them completely at the Battle of 
Stillman's Run. He leads his party to a safe location in present-day 
southern Wisconsin. As American forces chase Black Hawk's group, 
Native Americans conduct raids on American forts and settlements. 
A few Winnebago and Potawatomi warriors who had grievances 
against the Americans took part in these raids, although most mem- 
bers of these tribes tried to avoid conflict. 


The Menominee and Sioux, already at odds with the Sauks and 
Meskwakis, supported the Americans. Commanded by General 
Henry Atkinson, American troops tried to find the British Band. The 
militia under the command of Colonel Henry Dodge surprised the 
British Band on July 21 and defeated them at the Battle of 
Wisconsin Heights. Black Hawk's party, diminished by starvation, 
death, and desertions, retreated toward the Mississippi. On August 
2, American soldiers attacked the rest of the British Band at the 
Battle of Bad Axe, killing or capturing most of them. Black Hawk 
and other leaders escape, but later surrender and are imprisoned for 
a year. 


Context 

In the 18th century, Native American tribes of the Sauks and 
Mesquakies lived along the Mississippi River in what is now the 
U.S. states of Illinois and Iowa. The two tribes became closely relat- 
ed after being displaced from the Great Lakes region in conflict with 
New France and other Native American tribes, particularly after the 
so-called Fox Wars ended in the 1730s. 


Controversial Treaty 

As the United States expanded westward in the early 19th century, 
the government sought to purchase as much Native American land 
as possible. In 1804, Territorial Governor William Henry Harrison 
negotiated a treaty in St. Louis in which a group of Sauk and 
Meskwaki chiefs supposedly sold their lands east of the Mississippi 
for over $2,200 in goods. and annual payments of $1,000 in goods. 
The treaty becomes controversial because Native American chiefs 
were not authorized by their tribal council to cede land. Historian 
Robert Owens argues that the chiefs probably did not think of giving 
up ownership of the land, nor would they have sold so much valu- 
able territory for such a modest price. Historian Patrick Jung con- 
cludes that the Sauk and Meskwaki chiefs thought they were ceding 
little land, but that the Americans included more territory in the 
terms of the treaty than the Native Americans had understood. 
According to Jung, the Sauks and Meskwakis did not learn the true 


extent of the surrender until many years later. 


The 1804 treaty allows tribes to continue using ceded land until it is 
sold to American settlers by the United States government. For the 
next two decades, the Sauks continued to live in Saukenuk, their 
main village, which was located near the confluence of the 
Mississippi and the Rock. In 1828, the US government finally began 
surveying the lands ceded for white settlement. Indian Agent 
Thomas Forsyth informs the Sauks that they must leave Saukenuk 
and their other settlements east of the Mississippi. 


The Divided Sauks 

The Sauks are divided on whether or not they should resist the 
implementation of the controversial 1804 treaty. Most Sauks decide 
to move west of the Mississippi rather than end up embroiled in a 
confrontation with the United States. The leader of this group is 
Keokuk, who helped defend Saukenuk against the Americans during 
the Anglo-American War of 1812. 
























Keokuk is not a chief, 
but as he is a brilliant 
speaker, he often spoke 
on behalf of the Sauk 
chiefs during negotia- 
tions with the 
Americans. Keokuk con- 
sidered the 1804 treaty a 
deception, but after see- 
ing the size of American 
cities on the East Coast 
@in 1824, he did not think 
the Sauks could truly 


Although the majority of the tribe decided to follow Keokuk, about have often allied themselves with the Sauks. Black Hawk and his 


800 Sauks - roughly one-sixth of the tribe - chose instead to resist followers became known as the British Band because they some- 
American expansion. Black Hawk, a war captain who fought against times flew a British flag in defiance of American sovereignty claims 
the United States in the War of 1812 and is now in his sixties, and because they hoped to gain support from the British at Fort 


emerges as the leader of this faction in 1829. Like Keokuk, Black Malden in Canada. 

Hawk is not a civilian leader, but he became Keokuk's main rival for 

influence within the tribe. Black Hawk did in fact sign a treaty in When the British Band once again returned to Saukenuk in 1831, 
May 1816 which confirms the disputed 1804 land cession, but he the number of Black Hawk followers had swelled to about 1,500, 


argues that what was noted was dif- 
ferent from what was said at the 
treaty conference. According to 
Black Hawk, "the whites used to say 
one thing to the Indians and write 
something else on the paper". 


Black Hawk is determined to keep 
Saukenuk, where he lived and where 
he was born. When the Sauks 
returned to the village in 1829 after 
their annual winter hunt in the west, 
they found that it had been occupied 
by white squatters who were antici- 
pating the sale of the land. After 
months of opposition with the squat- 
ters, the Sauks left in September 
1829 for the next winter hunt. 
Hoping to avoid more serious con- 
frontations, Keokuk announces to 
Forsyth that he and his followers 
would not return to Saukenuk. 


Against the advice of Keokuk and 
Forsyth, Black Hawk's faction 
returns to Saukenuk in the spring of 
1830. This time they are joined by 
over 200 Kickapoo, a people who 





Portrait de Black Hawk par Charles Bird King, tiré de History of th 
Indian Tribes of North America. | 





and now included some 
Potawatomi, a people with close 
ties to the Sauks and Meskwakis. . 
American officials are determined 
to force the British Band out of the 
state. General Edmund Pendleton 
Gaines, commander of the US 
Army's Western Department, gath- 
ers troops in hopes of forcing 
Black Hawk out. The army had no 
cavalry to hunt down the Sauks 
should they flee into Illinois on 
horseback, and so on June 5 Gaines 
requested that the state militia pro- 
vide a mounted battalion. Illinois 
Governor John Reynolds has 
already alerted the militia; about 
1,500 volunteers come. Meanwhile, 
Keokuk convinces many Black 
Hawk supporters to leave Illinois. 


On June 26, 1831, Gaines launched 
an assault on Saukenuk, only to 
find that Black Hawk and his fol- 
lowers had abandoned the village 
and recrossed the Mississippi. 


On June 30, Black Hawk, Quashquame, and other Sauk leaders met 
with Gaines and signed an agreement in which the Sauks promised 
to stay west of the Mississippi and sever contact with the British in 
Canada. 


The Return of Black Hawk 


Black Hawk doesn't stay west of the Mississippi for long. Late in 
1831, Neapope, a Sauk chief, returned from Fort Malden and 
announced to Black Hawk that the British and other Illinois tribes 
were ready to support the Sauks against the United States. 
Neapope's reasons for making these statements, which turn out to be 
baseless, are unclear. Historians have described Neapope's account 
to Black Hawk as "wishful thinking" and the product of a "fertile 
imagination". Black Hawk gladly receives this information, though 
he would later criticize Neapope for misleading him. He spends the 
winter unsuccessfully trying to recruit additional allies from other 
tribes and Keokuk followers. 


According to Neapope's erroneous account, Wabokieshiek (White 
Cloud), a shaman known to Americans as the "Winnebago Prophet", 
claimed that other tribes were ready to support Black Hawk. 
Wabokieshiek's mother is a Winnebago, but her father belonged to a 
Sauk clan from which the chiefs of the tribe originated. When 
Wabokieshiek joined the British Band in 1832, he became the band's 
most senior civilian Sauk leader. His village, Prophetstown, is locat- 
ed about 50 km from Saukenuk, up the Rock44 River. The village is 
inhabited by approximately 20,021 Winnebagos, Sauks, Meskwakis, 
Kickapoos, and Potawatomis who resent tribal leaders who refused 
to resist American expansion. Although some Americans later 
described Wabokieshiek as one of the main instigators of the Black 
Hawk War, the Winnebago Prophet, according to historian John 
Hall, "actually dissuaded his followers from resorting to armed con- 
flict with whites ". 


On April 5, 1832, the British Band entered Illinois again. Totaling 


about 500 warriors and 600 noncombatants, he crossed near the con- 
fluence of the Iowa and Mississippi Rivers to Yellow Banks (now 
Oquawka, Illinois), and then headed north. The intentions that 
prompted Black Hawk to return to Illinois are not completely clear, 
since reports are contradictory depending on whether the sources 
come from whites or Native Americans. Some say the British Band 
intended to reoccupy Saukenuk, while others say the destination was 
Prophetstown. According to historian Kerry Trask, "Black Hawk 
may not even have been sure where they were going or what they 
intended to do." 


As the British Band moved to Illinois, American officials urge 
Wabokieshiek to advise Black Hawk to turn back. Previously, the 
Winnebago Prophet encouraged Black Hawk to come to 
Prophetstown, arguing that the 1831 agreement signed with General 
Gaines prevented a return to Saukenuk, but did not prohibit the 
Sauks from settling in Prophetstown. Now, instead of advising 
Black Hawk to turn back, Wabokieshiek told him that as long as the 
British Band remained peaceful, the Americans would have no 
choice but to let them settle in Prophetstown, especially if the 
Britons and the tribes of the region support the group. Although the 
British Band traveled with armed guards as a precaution, Black 
Hawk probably hoped to avoid a war when he returned to Illinois. 
The presence of women, children and old people seems to indicate 
that the group had no warlike intentions. 


Intertribal warfare and American politics 

Although the return of Black Hawk's group worried American offi- 
cials, they were now more concerned about the possibility of war 
between Native American tribes in the region. Most accounts of the 
Black Hawk War focus on the conflict between Black Hawk and the 
United States, but historian John Hall argues that this fails to take 
into account the perspective of many Native American participant. 
According to Hall, "The Black Hawk War also resulted in inter-trib- 
al conflict that slowly burned itself out for decades." 


Tribes along the Upper Mississippi have long struggled to limit the 
decline of hunting grounds, and the Black Hawk War provided an 
opportunity for some Native Americans to resume a war that had 
nothing to do with Black Hawk. 


After replacing the British as the dominant outside force following 
the War of 1812, the United States assumed the role of mediator in 
inter-tribal disputes. Prior to the Black Hawk War, American policy 
discouraged intertribal warfare. This was not purely for humanitari- 
an reasons: the intertribal wars made it more difficult for the United 
States to acquire Native American land and to move the tribes west, 
a policy known as the deportation of American Indians, which is 
became the primary focus in the late 1820s. American efforts at 
mediation included multi-tribal councils leading to the signing of 
several treaties at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin in 1825 and 1830, in 
which boundaries between tribal groups are defined. Native 
Americans do not always appreciate American mediation, especially 
young men, for whom war is an important avenue for social 
advancement. 


Fort Armstrong was located on Rock Island, now known as Arsenal 
Island. The view is taken from the Illinois side, with Iowa in the 
background. 


The situation is complicated by the American spoils system. After 
Andrew Jackson assumed the presidency of the United States in 
March 1829, many capable Indian agents were replaced by unquali- 
fied Jackson loyalists, argues historian John Hall. Men such as 
Thomas Forsyth, John Marsh and Thomas McKenney were replaced 
by less qualified men like Felix St. Vrain. In the 19th century, histo- 
rian Lyman Draper claims that the Black Hawk War could have 
been avoided had Forsyth remained the agent of the Sauks. 


In 1830, violence threatens to ruin American efforts to avert inter- 
tribal war. In May, Dakotas (Sioux) and Menominees kill fifteen 
Meskwakis who were attending a treaty conference at Prairie du 


Chien. In retaliation, a group of Meskwakis and Sauks killed twen- 
ty-six Menominees, including women and children, at Prairie du 
Chien in July 1831. American officials dissuaded the Menominees 
from seeking revenge, but the groups of the west of the tribe form a 
coalition with the Dakotas to attack the Sauks and the Meskwakis. 


Wishing to avoid the outbreak of a war of greater dimension, 
American officials summon the American army to arrest the 
Meskwakis who massacred the Menominees. General Gaines is ill, 
so it is his subordinate, Brigadier-General Henry Atkinson who 
receives the mission. Atkinson is an officer in his fifties who per- 
formed brilliantly in administrative and diplomatic duties, particular- 
ly during the Winnebagos War of 1827, but he never saw combat. 
On April 8, he set out from Jefferson Barracks in Missouri, steaming 
up the Mississippi with about 220 troops. By chance, Black Hawk 
and his British Band have just crossed into Illinois. Although 
Atkinson does not realize it, his boats have passed Black Hawk's 


group. 


When Atkinson arrived at Fort Armstrong on Rock Island on April 
12, he learned that the British Band was in Illinois, and most of the 
Meskwakis he wanted to arrest were now part of the band. Like 
other American officials, Atkinson is convinced that the British 
Band intends to start a war. With few troops at his disposal, 
Atkinson hoped to gain support from the Illinois militia. He wrote to 
Governor Reynolds on April 13, outlining-and perhaps intentionally 
exaggerating-the threat presented by the British Band. Reynolds, 
who favored a war to drive Native Americans out of the state, 
responded as Atkinson had wished: he called for volunteer militia- 
men to assemble in Beardstown by April 22 for a thirty-day engage- 
ment. The 2,100 men who enlisted were organized into a brigade of 
five regiments under the command of Brigadier-General Samuel 
Whiteside (in)79,80. Among the militiamen was Abraham Lincoln, 
then 23 years old and who had been elected captain of his company. 


Initial diplomacy 

Chief Potawatomi Shabbona tries to keep his tribe out of war. After 
Atkinson's arrival on Rock Island on April 12, 1832, he and 
Keokuk, Mesquaki chief Wapello, sent emissaries to the British 
Band which was then proceeding up the Rock River. Black Hawk 
rejects messages advising him to turn back. Colonel Zachary Taylor, 
a regular army officer who served under Atkinson's command, later 
said that Atkinson should have tried to stop the British Band by 
force. Some historians endorsed it, arguing that Atkinson could have 
avoided the outbreak of war with more resolute measures or more 
shrewd diplomacy. Cecil Eby accuses Atkinson of being a "red tape 
general, unwilling to act until all risks have been eliminated". Kerry 
Trask, however, argues that Atkinson was correct in believing that 
he did not have enough troops at this time to stop the British Band. 
According to Patrick Jung, the leaders on both sides stood little 
chance of avoiding bloodshed at this point, since the militiamen and 
some of the Black Hawk warriors were eager to fight. 


At the same time, Black Hawk learns that the Winnebagos and 
Potawatomis are not going to support him as much as expected. As 
in other tribes, different groups within these tribes often pursue dif- 
ferent policies. The Winnebagos who live along the Rock River in 
Illinois have family ties to the Sauks; they cautiously support the 
British Band while trying not to provoke the Americans. 
Wisconsin's Winnebagos are more divided. Some groups, remem- 
bering their defeat by the Americans in the Winnebagos War of 
1827, decided to stay away from the conflict. Other Winnebagos 
connected with the Dakotas and Menominees, most notably Waukon 
Decorah and his brothers, were eager to fight the British Band. 


Most Potawatomi want to remain neutral in the conflict, but find it 
difficult to do so. Many white settlers, remembering the Fort 
Deaborn Massacre of 1812, distrusted the Potawatomi and assumed 
they would join Black Hawk's uprising. The Potawatomi leaders 
fear that the entire tribe will be punished if even one Potawatomi 
supports Black Hawk. In a council outside Chicago on May 1, 1832, 


the chiefs 


Potawatomi including Billy Caldwell "pass a resolution declaring 
any Potawatomi who support Black Hawk a traitor to his tribe". In 
mid-May, Potawatomi chiefs Shabonna and Waubonsie told Black 
Hawk that neither they nor the British would come to his aid. 


Without supplies from the British, nor sufficient provisions and 
without Native American allies, Black Hawk realizes that his group 
is in great difficulty. According to some, he was prepared to negoti- 
ate with Atkinson to end the crisis, but an unfortunate encounter 
with militiamen in Illinois ended any possibility of a peaceful reso- 
lution. 


Stillman's Run 


On May 8, General Whiteside's militia brigade was consolidated 
into federal service under the command of Atkinson. Two days later, 
the militia and regulars began marching up the Rock River in pur- 
suit of the British Band, Governor Reynolds accompanying the 
expedition as major-general of the militia. Atkinson let Reynolds, 
Whiteside, and the militiamen take the lead while he brought up the 
rear with the regulars. In what historian Patrick Jung calls a "serious 
error in judgement", Atkinson orders the militia-his least trained and 
disciplined men-to "advance as soon as the Indians come within 
range without waiting for his arrival". On May 12, the militiamen 
learned that the Black Hawk gang was only about forty kilometers 
away. Reynolds wanted to send a reconnaissance force, but the cau- 
tious Whiteside insisted on waiting for Atkinson. Since most of the 
militia is now under US Army command, Reynolds cannot give 
them orders, but he has two battalions of mounted militia under the 
command of Major Isaiah Stillman who have no not been federal- 
ized. In what would prove to be a controversial decision, Reynolds 
sent these 260 amateur citizen-soldiers forward to reconnoiter the 
British Band. 


In what is now known as the Battle of Stillman's Run, the two mili- 
tia battalions come into contact with Black Hawk and his warriors 
on May 14, near present-day Stillman Valley. Accounts of how the 
fight began are varied. Black Hawk later said he sent three men car- 
rying a white flag to parley, but the Americans imprisoned them and 
opened fire on a second group of observers following behind. Some 
militiamen never reported seeing a white flag; others thought the 
flag was a ruse by Native Americans to ambush them. All accounts 
agree that Black Hawk's warriors attacked the militia camp at dusk. 
To Black Hawk's surprise, his forty warriors completely routed the 
vastly superior militia. Twelve Illinois militiamen are killed in the 
humiliating defeat; the British Band suffered only three casualties. 


The Battle of Stillman's Run marks a turning point. Prior to this bat- 
tle, Black Hawk had not engaged in warfare. Now he is determined 
to avenge what he saw as the treacherous slaying of his warriors 
carrying a white flag. After Stillman's defeat, American leaders like 
President Jackson and Secretary of War Lewis Cass no longer con- 
sidered a diplomatic solution; they want a resounding victory over 
Black Hawk to serve as an example to other Native Americans who 
might be considering a similar uprising. 


First attacks 

With hostilities now underway, and few allies to rely on, Black 
Hawk seeks a place of refuge for the women, children, and elderly 
of the group. Accepting an offer from the Winnebagos of the Rock 
River, the party moved further upstream to Lake Koshkonong in 
Michigan Territory and camped at an isolated spot called the Island. 
With non-combatants safe, members of the British Band, with sever- 
al allies 


Winnebagos and Potawatomi begin attacking white settlers. Not all 
Native Americans in the area favored this turn of events; most 
notably, the Potawatomi Chief Shabonna roams the villages, warn- 
ing the whites of impending attacks. 


The first attack groups were composed mainly of Winnebago and 
Potawatomi warriors. The first attack took place on May 19, 1832, 
when Winnebagos ambushed six men near Buffalo Grove, Illinois, 
killing a man named William Durley. Durley's scalped and mutilated 
body was found by Indian agent Felix St. Vrain. The Indian agent 
was himself killed and mutilated, along with three other men, sever- 
al days later at Kellogg's Grove. 


Winnebagos and Potawatomis who take part in the war are some- 
times motivated by grievances not directly related to Black Hawk's 
goals. One such incident is the Indian Creek Massacre. In the spring 
of 1832, Potawatomis living along Indian Creek were upset that a 
settler named William Davis had dammed the creek, preventing fish 
from reaching their village. Davis ignores the protests and assaults a 
Potawatomi who was trying to take down the dam. The Black Hawk 
War provides the Potawatomis of Indian Creek with an opportunity 
for revenge. On May 21, about fifty Potawatomis and three Sauks of 
the British Band attacked the village of Davis, killing, scalping, and 
maiming fifteen men, women, and children. Two young girls from 
the village are abducted and brought to Black Hawk's camp. A 
Winnebago chief named White Crow negotiates their release two 
weeks later. Like other Rock River Winnebagos, White Crow tried 
to appease the Americans while clandestinely aiding the British 
Band. 


American reorganization 

News of Stillman's defeat, the Indian Creek massacre, and other 
smaller raids caused panic among the white population. Many set- 
tlers fled to Chicago, which was then a small town and became 
overcrowded with starving refugees. Many Potawatomis also fled to 
Chicago, not wanting to be caught up in the conflict or mistaken for 
hostile Native Americans. Throughout the region, settlers hastily 
organized militia units and built forts. 


After Stillman's defeat on May 14, regulars and militiamen contin- 
ued up the Rock River in search of Black Hawk. The militiamen are 
discouraged at not being able to find the British Band. When they 
hear of the Native American raids, many desert so they can return 
home to defend their families. As morale plummets, Governor 
Reynolds asks his militia officers to vote on whether or not to con- 
tinue the campaign. General Whiteside, disgusted by the behavior of 
his men, votes by casting vote in favor of a dissolution. Most of 
Whiteside's brigade disbanded on May 28 at Ottawa, Illinois. About 
300 men, including Abraham Lincoln, agree to remain in the field 
for another twenty days until a new militia force can be organized. 


As Whiteside's brigade disbanded, Atkinson organized a new mili- 
tary force in June 1832 which he dubbed the "Army of the Frontier". 
The army consists of 629 infantry regulars and 3,196 mounted vol- 
unteers. The militia is divided into three brigades commanded by 
Brigadier-Generals Alexander Posey, Milton Alexander and James 
D. Henry. As many men were assigned to local patrols and guard 
duties, Atkinson had only 450 regulars and 2,100 militia available 
for the campaign. Many more militiamen serve in units that are not 
part of the three brigades of the Army of the Frontier. Abraham 
Lincoln, for example, re-enlists as a private in an independent com- 
pany that is placed in federal service. Henry Dodge, a colonel in the 
Michigan Territory militia who would prove to be one of the best 
commanders in the war, brings together a battalion of mounted vol- 
unteers which has a maximum of 250 men. The total number of 
militiamen taking part in the war is not precisely known; the total 
for Illinois alone has been estimated at between six and seven thou- 
sand. 


In addition to organizing a new militia army, Atkinson also began 
recruiting Native American allies, reversing previous American poli- 
cy of trying to avoid intertribal warfare. Groups of Menominees, 
Dakotas and Winnebagos are eager to go to war against the British 
Band. As of June 6, Agent Joseph M. Street assembled approximate- 
ly 225 Native Americans at Prairie du Chien. This force included 


about eighty Dakotas led by Wabasha and L'Arc, forty Menominees 
and several groups of Winnebagos. Although the Native American 
warriors followed their own leaders, Atkinson placed the force 
under the nominal command of William S. Hamilton, a militia 
colonel and son of Alexander Hamilton. Hamilton would prove to 
be an unfortunate choice to lead this force; historian John Hall 
describes him as "pretentious and unqualified". Quickly, the Native 
Americans grew frustrated marching under Hamilton's command 
and seeing no action. A few Menominee Scouts remained, but most 
Native Americans eventually left Hamilton and waged war on their 
own terms. 


June Raids 

In June 1832, after hearing that Atkinson was building up a new 
army, Black Hawk began dispatching attack parties. Perhaps hoping 
to lead the Americans away from his camp at Lake Koshkonong, he 
targeted areas to the west. The first major attack took place on June 
14 near present-day South Wayne, Wisconsin, when a band of about 
30 warriors attacked a group of farmers, killing and scalping four. 


In response to this attack, Militia Colonel Henry Dodge assembled a 
force of twenty-nine mounted volunteers and set off in pursuit of the 
attackers. On June 16, Dodge and his men cornered about eleven of 
the attackers in a bend in the Pecatonica River. During a brief battle, 
the Americans kill and scalp all the Native Americans. The Battle of 
Horseshoe Bend (or Battle of Pecatonica) was the first real 
American victory of the war and helped restore public confidence in 
the volunteer militia force. 


On the same day Dodge won, another skirmish took place at 
Kellogg's Grove in present-day Stephenson County. American forces 
occupied Kellogg's Grove in an effort to intercept attacking parties 
heading west. During the First Battle of Kellogg's Grove, militia 
commanded by Adam W. Snyder chased a British Band attack party 
of about thirty warriors. 


Three Illinois militiamen and six Native American warriors die in 
combat. Two days later, on June 18, militia under the command of 
James W. Stephenson came across what was probably the same 
group near Yellow Creek. The Battle of Waddams Grove turns into a 
hotly contested melee. Three militiamen and five or six Native 
Americans are killed in action. 


Flashing back to the day of June 6, when a civilian miner was killed 
by members of a raiding party near the village of Blue Mounds in 
Michigan Territory, residents began to fear that the Rock River 
Winnebagos might be joining the war. On June 20, a Winnebago 
attack party eyewitness estimated at least 100 warriors attacked the 
settlers' fort at Blue Mounds. Two militiamen were killed during the 
attack, one of whom was seriously mutilated. 


On June 24, 1832, Black Hawk and about 200 warriors attacked the 
hastily built Apple River Fort near present-day Elizabeth, Illinois. 
The local settlers, warned of Black Hawk's approach, took refuge in 
the fort, which was defended by around 20 to 35 militiamen. The 
Battle of Apple River Fort lasts about forty-five 


Hawk, take refuge in the fort which is defended by about 20 to 35 
militiamen. The Battle of Apple River Fort lasts approximately 
forty-five minutes. The women and girls inside the fort, under the 
direction of Elizabeth Armstrong, load guns and shape bullets. After 
the loss of several men, Black Hawk put an end to the siege, ran- 
sacked the surrounding dwellings and returned to his camp. 


The following day, June 25, Black Hawk's party encountered a bat- 
talion of militiamen commanded by Major John Dement. During the 
Second Battle of Kellogg's Grove, Black Hawk's warriors push the 
militiamen inside their fort and begin a two-hour siege. After losing 
nine of his warriors and killing five militiamen, Black Hawk ended 
the siege and returned to his main camp at Lake Koshkonong. This 
would prove to be Black Hawk's last military success in the war. 
With his party nearly out of food, he decides to retreat to the other 


side of the Mississippi. 


Final Campaign 

On June 15, 1832, President Andrew Jackson, unhappy with 
Atkinson's handling of the war, appointed General Winfield Scott to 
take command. Scott musters about 950 troops from eastern military 
posts as a cholera pandemic spreads across eastern North America. 
As Scott's troops travel by steamboat from Buffalo, crossing the 
Great Lakes toward Chicago, his men begin to fall ill with cholera 
and many of them die. At each place where the boats dock, the sick 
are dropped off and soldiers desert. When the last ship arrives in 
Chicago, Scott only has about 350 able-bodied soldiers left. On July 
29, Scott began a rapid journey west ahead of his troops, eager to 
take command of what was sure to be the final campaign of this 
conflict, but he would arrive too late to see a single fight. 


General Atkinson, who learns at the beginning of July that Scott was 
going to take command, hopes to put a victorious end to the conflict 
before Scott's arrival. The Americans, however, had difficulty locat- 
ing the British Band, thanks in part to false information given to 
them by Native Americans in the area. Potawatomis and 
Winnebagos in Illinois, many who had sought to remain neutral in 
the war, decided to cooperate with the Americans. Tribal leaders 
know some of their warriors have helped the British Band, so they 
hope a conspicuous show of support for the Americans might deter 
officials from punishing the tribes once the conflict is over. Wearing 
white headbands to distinguish them from hostile Native Americans, 
the Winnebagos and Potawatomis served as guides for Atkinson's 
army. The Winnebagos sympathizing with the plight of the people of 
Black Hawk mislead Atkinson into thinking that the British Band is 
still at Lake Koshkonong. While Atkinson's men struggled through 
the swamps and ran out of supplies, the British Band had in fact 
moved several miles north. The Potawatomis led by Billy Caldwell 
also managed to show support for the Americans while avoiding 
combat. 


In mid-July, Colonel Dodge learned from Métis merchant Pierre 
Paquette that the British Band had settled near the Rock River 
Rapids at present-day Hustisford, Wisconsin. Dodge and James D. 
Henry searched for him from Fort Winnebago on July 15. The 
British Band, reduced to fewer than 600 due to death and desertion, 
headed for the Mississippi River as the militia approached. The 
Americans pursue them, killing and scalping several Native 
American stragglers along the way. 


Battle of Wisconsin Heights. 

On July 21, 1832, the militiamen caught up with the British Band 
near present-day Sauk City. In order to buy time to allow the non- 
combatants to cross the Wisconsin River, Black Hawk and Neapope 
confront the Americans in a rearguard fight which is now known as 
the Battle of Wisconsin Heights. Black Hawk is hopelessly outnum- 
bered, leading about 50 Sauks and 60-70 Kickapoos against 750 
militiamen. The battle was a landslide victory for the militiamen 
who lost only one man as they killed up to 68 of Black Hawk's war- 
riors. Despite the heavy casualties, the battle enabled a good part of 
the British Band, including many women and children, to escape 
across the river. Black Hawk managed to hold off a much larger 
force while allowing most of his people to escape, a difficult mili- 
tary operation that impresses some US Army officers when they 
learn of it. 


The Battle of Wisconsin Heights is a victory for the militia; no regu- 
lar US Army soldiers were present. Atkinson and the regulars join 
the volunteers several days after the battle. With a force of about 
400 regulars and 900 militia, the Americans crossed the Wisconsin 
River on July 27 and resumed pursuit of the British Band. The 
British Band moves slowly, encumbered by wounded warriors and 
starving people. The Americans follow the trail of corpses, old 
equipment and the remains of the horses that the starving Native 
Americans ate. 


Battle of Bad Axe. 


After the Battle of Wisconsin Heights, a messenger from Black 
Hawk shouted to the militiamen that the starving British Band was 
returning across the Mississippi and fighting no more. No one in the 
American camp understood the message, however, since their 
Winnebago guides were not present to interpret. Black Hawk may 
have believed that the Americans got the message, and did not pur- 
sue him after the Battle of Wisconsin Heights. He apparently expect- 
ed the Americans to let his party cross the Mississippi unmolested. 


The Americans, however, have no intention of letting the British 
Band get away. The Warrior, a steamboat equipped with an artillery 
piece, patrols the Mississippi River, while American allies - 
Dakotas, Menominees and Winnebagos - watch the banks. On 
August 1, the Warrior arrived at the confluence of the Bad Ax River, 
where the Dakotas announced to the Americans that they had found 
Black Hawk's party. Black Hawk hoists a white flag in an attempt to 
surrender, but his intentions may have been altered in translation. 
The Americans, who were in no mood for a surrender anyway, 
believed that the Native Americans were using the white flag to 
ambush them. When they become certain that the Native Americans 
on the land are the British Band, they open fire. 


Twenty-three Native Americans were killed in the exchange of fire, 
while only one soldier on the Warrior was injured. 


Once the Warrior leaves, Black Hawk decides to seek refuge in the 
north among the Ojibwe. Only about 50 people, including 
Wabokieshiek, agree to go with him; the rest remain, determined to 
cross the Mississippi and return to Sauk territory. The following 
morning, August 2, Black Hawk was heading north when he learned 
that the United States Army had caught up with members of the 
British Band trying to cross the Mississippi. He tries to rejoin the 
main group, but after a skirmish with American troops near present- 
day Victory, Wisconsin, he abandons the attempt. Chief Sauk 
Weesheet would later criticize Black Hawk and Wabokieshiek for 
abandoning his people during the last stand of the conflict. 


The Battle of the Bad Ax begins around 9 a.m. on August 2 after the 
Americans have caught up with the rest of the British Band a few 
miles below the confluence of the Bad Ax River. The British Band 
was reduced to around 500 by this time, including around 150 war- 
riors. The warriors fight against the Americans while the non-com- 
batants frantically try to cross the river. Many made it to one of the 
two neighboring islands, but were dislodged after the steamer 
Warrior returned at noon, carrying regulars and Menominees allied 
to the Americans. 


The battle was another landslide victory for the Americans who lost 
only 14 men, including a Menominee killed by friendly fire and 
buried with honors alongside the white soldiers. At least 260 mem- 
bers of the British Band are killed, including around 110 who 
drowned trying to cross the river. Although U.S. Army regulars gen- 
erally tried to avoid unnecessary bloodshed, many militiamen inten- 
tionally killed noncombatant Native Americans, sometimes in cold 
blood. The clash is, in the words of historian Patrick Jung, "more of 
a massacre than a fight". 


The Green Bay Menominees, who had mobilized a battalion of 
almost 300 men, arrived too late for the battle. They were upset that 
they had missed the opportunity to confront their old enemies, and 
so on August 10 General Scott sent 100 of them after some of the 
British Band had escaped. Accompanying Indian Agent Samuel C. 
Stambaugh urged the Menominees not to take any scalps, but Chief 
Grizzly Bear maintained that such a ban could not be imposed. The 
group finds about ten Sauks, of which only two are warriors. The 
Menominees kill and scalp the warriors, but spare the women and 
children. 


The Dakotas, who had hired 150 warriors to fight the Sauks and 
Meskwakis, also arrived too late to participate in the Battle of the 
Bad Axe, but they pursued the members of the British Band who 
had crossed the Mississippi to Iowa. Around August 9, in what was 
the last stand of the conflict,203 they attacked what remained of the 


British Band along the Cedar River, killing 68 people and taking 22 
prisoners. The Winnebagos also search for survivors of the British 
Band, taking between fifty and sixty scalps. 


Consequences 

The Black Hawk War resulted in the deaths of 77 white settlers, 
militiamen and regulars3. These figures do not include the cholera 
deaths suffered by General Winfield Scott's support force. Estimates 
of the number of British Band members who died during the con- 
flict range from around 450 to 600, roughly half of the 1,100 people 
who entered Illinois with Black Hawk in 1832. 


A number of American men with political ambitions fought in the 
Black Hawk War. At least seven future United States senators took 
part, as did four future governors of Illinois, as well as future gover- 
nors of Michigan, Nebraska, and the Wisconsin Territory. The Black 
Hawk War demonstrated to American officials the need for mounted 
troops to fight mounted adversaries. During the war, the US Army 
had no cavalry; the only mounted soldiers were part-time volunteers. 
After the war, Congress created the Mounted Ranger Battalion 
under the command of Henry Dodge, which was expanded to the Ist 
Cavalry Regiment in 1833. 


Black Hawk's imprisonment and posterity 

After the Battle of Bad Axe, Black Hawk, Wabokieshiek and their 
followers head northeast to seek refuge among the Ojibway. 
American officials offer a reward of $100 and forty horses for the 
capture of Black Hawk. While camping near present-day Tomah, 
Wisconsin, Black Hawk's party is spotted by a Winnebago who then 
alerts his village chief. The village council sends a delegation to 
Black Hawk's camp and convinces him to surrender to the 
Americans. On August 27, 1832, Black Hawk and Wabokieshiek 
surrendered to Indian agent Joseph Street at Prairie du Chien. 
Colonel Zachary Taylor takes custody of the prisoners and sends 
them by steamer to Jefferson Barracks, escorted by Lieutenants 
Jefferson Davis and Robert Anderson. 


At the end of the war, Black Hawk and nineteen other leaders of the 
British Band were incarcerated at Jefferson Barracks. Most of the 
prisoners were released within months, but in April 1833 Black 
Hawk, Wabokieshiek, Neapope and three others were moved to Fort 
Monroe in Virginia, which was better equipped to hold prisoners. 
The American public is eager to catch a glimpse of the captured 
Native Americans. Large crowds gather in Louisville and Cincinnati 
to watch them pass. On April 26, the prisoners met briefly with 
President Jackson in Washington, DC, before being taken to Fort 
Monroe. Even in prison they are treated like celebrities: they pose 
for portraits in front of artists like Charles Bird King and John 
Wesley Jarvis, and a dinner is held in their honor before their depar- 
ture. 


American officials decide to release the prisoners after a few weeks. 
First and foremost though, Native Americans are required to visit 
several major American cities on the East Coast. This was a tactic 
often used when Native American leaders came to the East, because 
it was considered that a display of US size and power could deter 
future resistance to US expansion. From June 4, 1833, Black Hawk 
and his companions visited the cities of Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. They go to dinners, attend plays, and are shown a ship of 
the line, various public buildings, and a military parade. Huge 
crowds gather to see them. The reaction in the west, however, is less 
warm. As the prisoners pass through Detroit on their way home, a 
crowd burns and hangs effigies of the Indians. 


According to historian Kerry Trask, Black Hawk and his male pris- 
oners are treated like celebrities because Native Americans serve as 
the living embodiment of the noble savage myth that has become 
popular in the eastern United States. Then, and later, Trask argues, 
white Americans absolve themselves of complicity in Native 
American dispossession by expressing admiration or sympathy for 
defeated Native Americans such as Black Hawk. The mythologizing 
of Black Hawk continued, claims Trask, with the many plaques and 
memorials that were later erected in his honor. Black Hawk also 


became an admired symbol of resistance among Native Americans, 
even among the descendants of those who had opposed him. 


Red Cloud War 

Red Cloud's War was a conflict of the Indian Wars which pitted the 
United States against a coalition of Lakota, Northern Cheyenne, and 
Arapaho from the spring of 1866 until the signing of the Treaty of 
Fort Laramie in November 1868, primarily in the area of the Powder 
River located between the Big Horn Mountains and the Black Hills, 
in the United States. 


Oglala Chief Red Cloud circulated a war pipe among the Lakota, 
Cheyenne, and Arapaho. All placed themselves under his command. 
Sioux Chief Sitting Bull delegated his lieutenants. 


Origins of the conflict 

On November 29, 1864, Colonel Chivington and 700 Colorado vol- 
unteers massacred a band of Pacific Southern Cheyenne at Sand 
Creek, killing 150-200, many of them civilians. Outraged by this 
aggression, the Cheyenne and their Sioux and Arapaho allies went 
to war against the United States. Another cause of Native American 
discontent was the beginning in June 1865 of the Bozeman Trail 
route which cut through the territory of the Lakota tribes along the 
Black Hills from Fort Laramie to the mining territory of Montana. 
Chief Red Cloud demanded its closure. During the negotiations, the 
Americans built three forts to protect the trail and from then on were 
accused of scaring away game and trying to immigrate white set- 
tlers, hunters and farmers, by the thousands. The launch of huge 
construction sites for railways crossing the continent, just after the 
end of the Civil War, in 1865, crystallized the discontent. 


New experience for Native American tribes 

The war of 1866-1868 represented, for tribes unaccustomed to coor- 
dinating under the orders of a single warlord, an unprecedented 
effort: several thousand warriors had to be armed, fed and cared for. 


These warriors were reluctant to stray too far from the villages 
where their families lived: they preferred to stay close to her to con- 
tinue to hunt, protect their children and defend their lands1. The 
power of the Sioux, acquired thanks to the firearms recovered from 
the Whites, is the pillar of the alliance of the Native American 
tribes. The Confederate Indian tribes subjected the soldiers of the 
three forts as well as the travelers who used the trail to intense guer- 
rilla warfare attacking the convoys killing anyone who dared ven- 
ture outside the fortifications of the forts. These almost daily attacks 
against the soldiers had the consequence that they could not ensure 
the safety of the immigrants on the trail. The American losses were 
considerable, only from June to the beginning of September 1867 
the Amerindians killed 157 people near Fort Phil Kearny. On 
December 21, 1866, a group of Native American warriors attacked a 
group of soldiers tasked with lumbering near Fort Kearny, on the 
Bozeman Trail. Captain William Fetterman is sent as reinforcements 
with 80 soldiers. With a few men, Crazy Horse manages to lure 
Fetterman into an ambush. Surrounded by 500 Lakota, Cheyenne 
and Arapaho warriors, the American detachment is annihilated. A 
young warrior stands out for his courage and skill as a strategist, 
Crazy Horse, who was, along with Sitting Bull, one of the great 
Lakota leaders fighting the American military. 


Battle of Fetterman. 

At the beginning of 1868, the Bozeman track had become impassa- 
ble because it was too dangerous for immigrants and the construc- 
tion of the railway further south on the Platte, the government then 
began peace talks. Certain to negotiate from a position of strength, 
the Amerindians accepted these offers, aware that they could not 
continue their war effort for much longer. While the Bralé Spotted 
Tail signed the treaty in April, Red Cloud, wanting to consolidate 
his victory, did not agree to sign until November 1868, after the 
army had abandoned the forts on the Bozeman track1. 


Epilogue: Treaty of Fort Laramie 
In 1868, the Treaty of Fort Laramie, which concluded the Red 


Cloud War, incorporated the Black Hills into the great Sioux reser- 
vation, from which non-Indians were excluded. The territory is 
bounded on the east by the Missouri and approaches the Big Horn 
Mountains on the west. The Lakotas are encouraged to learn about 
agriculture, animal husbandry, and send their children to school. 
Annuities in food and various equipment must be paid to them at 
Fort Laramie. The missionaries settle and the text of the treaty pro- 
vides that the land is not for sale.The treaty, however, was not hon- 
ored by the United States. Gold diggers and miners invaded the 
region from 1870. Six years later, the discovery of gold in the Black 
Hills encouraged the American military to invest in the region 
despite the Treaty of Fort Laramie. On September 17, 1875, an offi- 
cial commission met with Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and the other 
Lakota chiefs and offered to buy the territory for six million dollars, 
which they hastened to refuse. In April 1876, Sitting Bull invited the 
other Lakota leaders to a Grand Council, which started the Black 
Hills War. This war was the last fought by the Sioux and the 
Cheyenne and culminated in the famous Battle of Little Bighorn. 
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Lakota leaders with U.S. peace commissioners during the negotiation of the 1868 Treaty of Fort Laramie (South 
Dakota State Historical Society/State Archives) 


Battle of Little Bighorn 


The Battle of Little Bighorn, nicknamed in the United States 
Custer's Last Stand ("Custer's Last Stand"), and in Sioux the Battle 
of the Greasy Grass, was a battle between the 647 men of the 7th 
Cavalry Regiment of the American Army of Lieutenant-Colonel 


Unaware of General Crook's failure at the Battle of the Rosebud on 
June 17, Lt. Col. George Armstrong Custer (Acting General in 1865 
- Brevet General) led the attack on a camp of Sioux Indians and 
Cheyennes of about 6,000-7,000 people (including 1,500-2,000 war- 
riors). Native American tribes are led by chiefs Sitting Bull and 
Crazy Horse. 


George A. Custer to a coalition of Cheyenne and Sioux formed on 


the initiative of Sitting Bull. 


It took place on June 25 and 26, 1876, near the Little Bighorn River 
("little sheep", a tributary of the Bighorn), in eastern Montana 
Territory, near what is now Crow Agency in the state of Montana. 


It was the most famous episode of the Black Hills War (also known 


as the Great Sioux War of 1876) which ended in 
a landslide victory for the Native Americans led 
by Sioux Chiefs Crazy Horse and Gall and 
Chief Cheyenne Blade White Man. Custer and 
267 of his men perished in this battle, one of 
the most notorious in United States history. 


In 1874, George Armstrong Custer led an 
exploration expedition to the sacred lands of the 
Black Hills (Montana/Dakota), in the Sioux 
Lakota reservation and discovered gold deposits 
there. The authorities first tried to stem the 
wave of gold diggers, before seeking to buy the 


Black Hills from the Sioux. In September 1875, | 


negotiations with the Sioux failed. In 
November, General Terry issued an ultimatum 
to December 31 to drive them out of their terri- 
tory, by force if necessary. In the spring of 
1876, three columns converged on the 
Amerindians. 


The battle 


t 
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In anticipation of the fight, Custer divided his forces into several 
groups: Commander Major Marcus Reno with the 170 men of 3 
companies A, G and M; Captain Frederick Benteen with 125 others 
from three companies D, H and K; Custer with the manpower of 
216 men of the five companies E, F, C, I and L. In the back the train 
with the ammunition, the captain McDougall has the 101 men of the 
company B. 
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This image shows a romanticized depiction of the Battle of Little Bighorn dating from 1889. (Denver Public Library, 
Western History Collection, Call no. A-3363 3) 


His plan (according to the bugler Martini): take the Amerindian 
camp in a pincer movement by attacking it from several sides, the 
ammunition train having to advance independently. 


3:25 p.m. 
The first group to attack was Major Reno's (Companies A, G, M), 
after receiving orders from Custer (his Indian scouts had claimed 
that Sioux had spotted the soldiers and were alerting the village). 
The orders, given without knowledge of the size of the village and 
its exact location, were to attack the Native Americans and force 
them to fight. Custer also 
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He orders his troops to 
dismount and take up 
skirmisher formation. His men begin firing into the village (accord- 
ing to some accounts, they killed several of Chief Gall's wives and 
children). The Native Americans moved to meet the soldiers and 
concentrated their attacks on Reno's exposed left wing. Long-range 
firefights continue for 20 minutes. Having received no support from 
Custer and the Native Americans increasingly threatening to out- 
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flank his left wing, Reno ordered his horsemen to mount again and 
retreat into an underbrush. 


The Sioux and Cheyennes direct heavy fire on the soldiers' new 
positions and try to set fire to the bushes to dislodge them. Adding 
to the confusion that settles among the soldiers, Reno orders his men 
to mount, dismount and then remount. He then gives the order to 
retreat by heading up a hill (today called "Reno Hill"). His men 
attempt to follow him but Reno has left no covering force to cover 
his retreat. This causes a rout and more than 30 soldiers are killed 
by the Native 
Americans, led by 
chiefs Two Moon, 
Crow King and Crazy 
Horse. The hasty 
retreat from Reno may 
have been prompted 
by the death of Native 
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ee As the survivors of 
“SW77e_ Reno's battalion reach 

~ a hill and begin dig- 
ging holes for protection, a group of Native Americans including 
Crazy Horse, Red Feather, and Kicking Bear spot Custer's troops 
from the crest of a hill. They gather their wounded and recross the 
river to protect the village. 


4:10 p.m. 


Custer reaches a hillock near the village. He needs to recognize the 


terrain and find a ford. He sends a messen- 
ger ordering Benteen to join him quickly 
and bring ammunition with him. It is likely 
that at this time, Custer is aware of the 
extent of the village and the considerable 
number of Native Americans he will have 
to deal with. 


Details of the fight between the Native 


Americans and Custer's battalion are largely , 


speculative as none of his men survived the 
battle. The supposed unfolding is estab- 
lished on the basis of the (sometimes con- 
tradictory) testimonies of the Amerindians, 
the archaeological excavations (in particular 
the location of casings, bullets, and arrow- 
heads) and archaeological excavations 
(including the location of casings, bullets, 
and arrowheads) and the positions of 
American troops at the time of their annihi- 
lation. These indices are interpreted various- 
ly and are still discussed by historians. 


Custer divided his battalion into two wings: 
the left wing, under his command, included 
companies E and F, which were to recon- 
noitre the ford at the bottom of Medicine 
Tail Coulee. They exchange shots with a 
small group of Native Americans on the 
other side of the river. According to some 
historians and military analysts, it could be 
a feigned attack, intended to attract Native 
Americans and relieve the Reno battalion. 





‘al ' Ril ae - JR. : 
‘ Chaman Sioux hunkpapa Sitting Bull. 


The right wing, under the command of Captain Keogh, was to pro- 
tect the maneuver by engaging a band of Native Americans visible 


northeast of Medicine Tail Coulee. 
The regiment regroups in full on 
Calhoun Hill, to the northwest. 
Custer leaves Company L on 
Calhoun Hill, perhaps as a rear 
guard7 and develops the rest of his 
plan: he lets Keogh's right wing 
deploy on the ridge, while Custer and 
the left wing reconnoitre a second 
ford ("North Ford"). The V formation 
of his troops has led some historians 
to believe that Custer still planned to 
carry out offensive action against the 
village. In all likelihood, he also 
believes Reno is still engaged. 


Gathered on the summit of "Reno 
Hill", the survivors of Reno's forces 
are joined by Captain Benteen's bat- 
talion (Companies D, H, K), arriving 
from the south. Benteen's unexpected 
arrival saves Reno's men from possi- 
ble annihilation. They are soon 
joined by McDougall's B Company 
and the munitions train. The 14 offi- 


_ cers and 340 soldiers established a 
defensive perimeter all around the 


hill. 


5:00 p.m. - 6:20 p.m. 

Coming from the village, the Native 
Americans recrossed the Little 
Bighorn to bear against Custer's 
forces. 















































Under the command of Cheyenne Chief 
Lame White Man, they lead their offen- 7 
sive. Dozens of Native American snipers ) 
armed with repeating rifles lay in 5 
ambush not far from the hill, taking Lt. 
Calhoun's soldiers in a devastating cross- ) me 
fire. Around 5:30 p.m., the Amerindians © 

led by Gall, White Bull and Crazy Horse 


"Calhoun Hill". Reno and 
Benteen's other companies (first 
Benteen, then Reno and finally 
the ammunition train) move on, 
then fall back. 
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6:30 p.m. 
After Custer's forces were annihi- 


launched a final charge on "Calhoun ete] lated, the Sioux and Cheyenne 
Hill" which pinned the last defenders to a Je Sel ae regroup and attack the entrenched 
the ground. Only a few of Calhoun's sol- x > American troops on "Reno Hill". 
diers manage to flee and join Custer. ; 3 Fighting continues until dusk and 
resumes the following day. 
Having blown the lock of "Calhoun Fx According to Reno, Benteen 
Hill", the Indians outflanked the rest of = : ‘ao repelled a major Indian attack in 


Keogh's right wing which collapsed in - ; the area held by Companies H 
turn around 5:45 p.m. Meanwhile, the L ey . ‘ 7) jand M8. 
American left wing was also broken near . ; “TTR . : _ 


"Deep Ravine" (where it had established 
a defensive perimeter). The last square 
of American cavalry succumbed, proba- 
bly around 6:15 p.m. (it was from this 
episode that the Battle of the Little 
Bighorn would become famous as 
Custer's Last Stand). 


On June 26, an American column 
under the command of General 
Terry approaches the Little 
Bighorn. The Amerindians then 
broke camp and headed for 
"Wood Louse Creek", at the foot 
of the Big Horn Mountains. After 
making sure Terry's troops don't 
chase them, they throw big par- 
ties to celebrate their victory. 


Despite hearing heavy gunfire in the dis- 7 
tance around 4:20 p.m., Benteen focused J : o 
on reinforcing Reno's battered troops. Lieutenant-colonel (breveté major-général) George A. Custer 
Outraged at Reno and Benteen's inac- Assessment and consequences 
tion, Captain Weir tries to meet Custer around 5 p.m. His company At Little Bighorn, 263 men of the 7th Cavalry were killed and 49 
advances about a kilometer and a half to the hill now called "Weir were wounded. Native American losses are not precisely known. 
Point". Through binoculars, they see Sioux and Cheyenne horsemen __ Estimates vary between 36 (Native American source) and 190 
shooting at shapes on the ground. It could be the warriors finishing — deaths in total. The American "National Park" estimates that the 
off the wounded or shooting the corpses of Custer's last square. Native Americans had between 60 and 100 killed (counting the 
Contemporary historians have suggested it was instead the fight on | wounded who died later). 


During this battle, Lieutenant-Colonel George Armstrong Custer and 
Cheyenne Chief Lame White Man were killed. This battle had a 
great impact on American public opinion, and led to the massacre of 
Wounded Knee by the 7th Cavalry, fourteen years later. 


Most of the Sioux and Cheyenne present at Little Bighorn returned 
to their reserves soon after the battle. The American authorities 
forced the Sioux on the reservations to accept the surrender of the 
Black Hills, under penalty of seeing their food rations withdrawn. 
American troops continued to hunt down the remaining Sioux and 
Northern Cheyenne until they surrendered in 1877. Sitting Bull pre- 
ferred to emigrate to Canada in 1877 rather than submit. 


Controversies 

Custer's defeat is shrouded in controversy and divides the communi- 
ty of historians. 

The battle was the subject of a commission of inquiry (at the request 
of Reno himself) which examined his behavior during the fights. 
Some civilian witnesses claimed he was a coward and was drunk. 
The court exonerated Reno, but figures like Thomas Rosser contin- 
ued to implicate him. General Miles (became Supreme Leader of the 
American Army) was also indignant at the behavior of Reno who 
did not assist Custer's men. Some authors like David Cornut accuse 
Reno and Benteen of having deliberately abandoned Custer and con- 
sider them guilty of military treason. These accusations against 
Reno are not shared by other authors such as EA Brininstool, for 
example15. For some, Reno was already in a state of shock from the 
fighting in the undergrowth, thus rendering it non-operational in the 
combat zone. 


Other authors finally reject the responsibility for the disaster on 
Custer, who would not have waited for the arrival of General Terry 
before attacking the Indian village. 


Custer was also criticized for constantly splitting his forces (first 
into 3 battalions and the munitions train, then splitting his own bat- 


talion). Historian James Donovan believes that Custer divided his 
forces based on insufficient reconnaissance of the terrain. The vari- 
ous units would have found themselves dispersed. 


Custer also has his defenders, such as General Miles who wrote, 
"The more I study the movements here [at Little Big Horn] the more 
admiration I have for Custer." 


In American culture 

Little Bighorn looms large in American culture. It is estimated that 
on average, a thousand books devoted to commitment and/or its 
actors are released each year in the United States. Theater, film, and 
print media have contributed to worldwide stardom for Custer, 
Sitting Bull, and "The Last Stand." 


For the most famous films, we can mention The Fantastic Charge, 
with Errol Flynn, Custer, the man of the West, with Robert Shaw, 
The Massacre of Fort Apache, a metaphor of Little Bighorn with 
John Wayne and Henry Fonda or again Little Big Man with Dustin 
Hoffman. We find General Custer in more than 600 films, not count- 
ing the tributes. 


To measure the impact of the Little Bighorn and General Custer on 
the American unconscious, you should know that George Armstrong 
Custer is the American personality on whom the most books have 
been published to date, after President Abraham Lincoln. The 
engagement of June 25, 1876 is also the second most studied 
American battle after that of Gettysburg. 


Although the battle is usually referred to as the Little Bighorn, most 
Americans only know it as Custer's Last Stand. In 2003, a monu- 
ment honoring Native American warriors was dedicated by an indi- 
rect descendant of Custer (Ken Custer) and the descendant of Sitting 
Bull (Ernie LaPointe) and other Little Bighorn chiefs 


Modoc War 

The Modoc War was an armed conflict that took place from 1872 to 
1873 between the indigenous Modoc tribe and the United States 
Army in southern Oregon and northern California. The Modoc War 
was the last of the Indian Wars to be fought in California or Oregon. 
Eadweard Muybridge photographed the beginnings of the campaign. 


Context 

At the beginning of the 19th century, the Modocs occupied a vast 
region located along the border between the present states of Oregon 
and California, extending from Mount Shasta in the south to the 
present town of Klamath Falls in the north, and up to the eastern 
shores of Goose Lake1. Close to the Klamaths who are their neigh- 
bors to the north, they lead a semi-nomadic existence, wandering 
their lands during the summer to hunt antelope, deer, sheep and 
small game, and regrouping for the winter in semi-permanent vil- 
lages, mostly located on the shores of Tule and Lower Klamath 
lakes as well as in the Lost River valley. 


The first contacts with Europeans took place sporadically in the 
1820s with British explorers and trappers from the Hudson's Bay 
Company] but it was not until the end of the 1840s and the creation 
of the Applegate trail that the Modocs are really confronted with the 
arrival of migrants on their land. This trail, established in 1846 as a 
less dangerous alternative to the Oregon Trail, allowed emigrants 
from the East to reach the Willamette Valley in northwest Oregon 
from Idaho. The first years, the track was little used because it was 
still little known and apart from a few thefts of horses or cattle, the 
migrants who used it had few problems with the Modocs. However, 
the discovery of gold in 1851 near the present-day town of Yreka in 
Northern California drew thousands of prospectors to the area and 
attacks on convoys by the Modocs became more frequent. 


Red River War 
The Red River War was a military campaign led by the US Army in 
1874 to drive the Comanche, Kiowa, Southern Cheyenne and 


Arapaho Indian tribes from the southern Great Plains and force them 
to settle on Indian Territory reserves. The clashes of 1874 are dis- 
tinct from previous attempts by the Union army to "pacify" this 
region of the western frontier. 


This conflict ended in 1875, when the last group of Comanche war- 
riors offered to surrender at Fort Sill. They were until then the last 
free Indians in the southwestern United States. 


Origin of the conflict 


Many factors led to this military campaign against Native American 
tribes on the southwestern frontier. During the 1850s, western set- 
tlers came into conflict with tribes who had lived on the southern 
Great Plains for centuries. To help settlers settle in these new lands, 
the army established a series of border forts. The start of the Civil 
War led to a withdrawal of troops from the western frontier. The 
Amerindians had to face a few incursions of immigrants from east 
of the Mississippi. After the war, with the development of the rail- 
road and mining, railroad companies and settlers eager for land they 
would not have to pay for, began to pressure the federal government 
to take military action against Native Americans. 


rThe Treaty of Medicine Lodge, signed in 1867, provided for the 
establishment of two reservations in Indian Territory: one for the 
Comanches and Kiowas, and the other for the Southern Cheyenne 
and Arapaho. Under the treaty, the government pledged to provide 
the tribes with many basic and training services, housing, food, and 
supplies, including weapons and hunting ammunition. In exchange, 
the Native Americans agreed to cease their attacks and raids. Ten 
chiefs approved the treaty and some tribesmen were voluntarily 
transferred to reservations. 


Quana Parker. Promises made by the US government to Native Americans who 

But the treaty was a failure. A small number of branches of these had moved to the reservations proved hollow. The food was insuffi- 
tribes, including the Quahadi Comanches of Quanah Parker, refused cient and of poor quality. Restrictions on personal travel, trade, and 
to sign the treaty. The bison hunters ignored the terms of the treaty | worship were unbearable for Native Americans. As their living con- 





























and entered the region promised to the Native Americans of the ditions deteriorated, increasing numbers left the reservations to join 
southern plains. In just four years, from 1874 to 1878, the great returned bands on the Texas plains. Native Americans were begin- 
South American bison sss was virtually CUES Hunters ning to consider war to drive the white man off their land. 
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enormous disturbance. Many cowboys treated all Native Americans decided to attack and destroy the new colony of buffalo hunters at 
as "hostile" elements. Native Americans traditionally considered any Adobe Walls. 
animal crossing their hunting grounds as game, including cattle. 
This, combined with the scarcity of bison, led to many clashes. 


On June 27, 1874, under the leadership of Isa-tai, Comanche Chief 
Quanah Parker, and Kiowa Chief Big Bow, some 300 Native 
Americans attacked Adobe Walls. Despite their numerical inferiori- 
ty, the 28 hunters occupying this position were well armed and 
skilled in marksmanship. Their long-range rifles kept the Native 
Americans at bay. Despite this setback, many Native Americans 
returned to the plains of Texas. Realizing that the bison were disap- 
pearing and that they were losing access to their lands, they felt 
compelled to fight to repel the increasing white encroachment. For 
Native Americans, this led to US military retaliation, defeat, and 
confinement to their reservations. 

























Anglo-American colonization. 


The offensive was organized in five converging columns across the 
whole of the Texas Panhandle ("tail of the pan" of Texas) and more 
particularly on the upper part of the tributaries of the Red River of 
the South where they believed the Native Americans to were 
refugees. The objective of this strategy was to ensure the complete 
encirclement of the region, by eliminating practically all the exits by 
which the Amerindians could have escaped. Col. Nelson A. Miles 
moved south from Fort Dodge, Lt. Col. John W. Davidson marched 
west from Fort Sill, Lt. Col. George P. Buell moved northwest from 
Fort Griffin, Colonel Ranald S. Mackenzie came north from Fort 


*4Concho, and Major William R. Price marched east through the 


stove tail of Fort Union. The plan called for the columns to con- 


_verge to maintain a continuous offensive until the Native Americans 
~-were decisively defeated. 


‘During the year 1874, as many as 20 engagements took place 


_ between the United States Army and the Native Americans of the 
‘Southern Plains in the Pantail region of Texas. The army, well 

_ equipped, maintained the Amerindians in flight until exhaustion. 

* They were finally defeated at the Battle of Palo Duro Canyon. The 
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Red River War officially ended in June 1875, when Quanah Parker 


and his band of Quahadi Comanches surrendered at Fort Sill. The 


Comanches and Kiowas were confined to an Indian reservation in 


Desc Kiowa représentant probablement la bataille de Buffalo Wallow the southwest of Indian Territory. 


The attack on Adobe Walls served as a catalyst for the U.S. military 
to begin forging plans to permanently subjugate the Southern Plains 
tribes. This policy provided for the enlistment and protection of 
innocent and friendly Native Americans on their reservations, and 
the pursuit and subsequent extermination of hostile Native 
Americans, regardless of reservation or state boundaries. The main 
objective of the military campaign was the withdrawal of Native 
American groups from this region of Texas and its opening up to 


Apache War 

The Apache Wars were fought in the 19th century between the 
armed forces of the United States and many tribes that were located 
in what is now the southwestern United States. The wars began in 
1851 with the arrival of American settlers, and ended in 1886, the 
year of Geronimo's surrender. Some historians lump the Apaches 
and Navajos together because they have similar languages 
(Athabascan) and cultures, and despite their disagreements. 


Born in New Mexico to the Bedonkohe Apache tribe in Nodoyohn __ Saint Jerome in their defense ("Geronimo! Geronimo!") inspire him 
Canyon (formerly in Mexico) near the Gila River. Son of Taa Di and he then takes this name. Later, in another surprise attack, the 
Tlish Hn and Gha Den Dini ("she who is puaveres su light"), he Mexicans kill his new wife ane son. 

was never a chief, but as a medi- Th oan ~ 

cine man (shaman) [ref. desired] Bain October 1862, he participated 
and recognized and respected war- _ iM a haetgee ang ~ with Chiefs Cochise and Mangas 
rior, he had a great influence on the FP Nesigns ape ae al ee ~Coloradas in the Battle of Apache 
Chiricahua Apaches. After the ; a ey ‘ > Pass. In January 1863, Mangas 
death of Taza, Cochise's eldest son, - Coloradas - despite Geronimo's 
Naiche, the second son of the old [a Jopposition - went to Fort McLane, 
chief must share control of the tribe “ pin the small town of Apache Tejo, 
with him. Moreover, his brother-in- Hy ©)}to sign a peace treaty there. 

law Juh was a leader of the Apache 
Nedni tribe. "). He is one of the 
protagonists of the Apache Wars, 
the last to continue to fight against " 
Mexico and the United States for py 
the rights of Native Americans, 
before his surrender in 1886. 












































»Fight against the United States 
AS ») In 1871, after almost ten years of 
| war against the United States, the 
‘Chiricahua Apaches, then led by 
»» Cochise, negotiated a peace agree- 
®@p ment on the advice of Tom 
Ww effords. They obtain the creation 
of a reserve on their landsBut in 
Geronimo was admitted to the & 1876, the Chiricahua reserve was 
Chiricahua Apache war council in —i@ Se Sens closed by the American authorities. 
1846. In 1858, after the murder of IN SA, _ Be a f —\ fegee= Most Amerindians were deported 
his mother, wife and three children . a f oe — mito the San Carlos reservation, 
by the Mexican army near a village ay a which was fertile but considered by 
called Kas-ki-yeh by the Apache , me the Apaches to be cursed land. 
he begins retaliatory raids in ' Tr ¥ Geronimo, Naiche and Juh flee 
Mexican territory. It is said that Jam | fo 4 "ee a hundred individuals, while 
Geronimo had a dream the day as PS he B=the majority of the Apaches, 
before the white men arrived, he Ss = ==exhausted from the incessant wars, 
dreamed that white men came to rater" ae ——- ( yam <= accept the move. Geronimo was 
their lands to exterminate them. He ; . my : ee Sarrested the following year in New 
avenged his family on September stays Mexico by Indian agent John P. 
30, 1859, St. Jerome's Day. The . es sy Clum and transferred to San 
cries of the Mexicans invoking 7 : ae = Carlos. 


Fight against Mexico 


In September 1881, shortly after the death of Nochedelklinne, an 
Apache spiritual leader killed by the soldiers, Naiche, Geronimo and 
Juh again fled from their reservation. They launch violent attacks 
against the white settlers before vanishing into the Mexican moun- 
tains. In November 1882, they killed the 22 Mexican soldiers of 
Captain Juan Mata Ortiz there. 























Apache raids spilled over to the 
United States (in Arizona and New 
Mexico): in March 1883, 26 
American settlers were killed. 
General George Crook is tasked 
with protecting the white population 
and sets out to hunt down hostile 
Apaches in their Mexican hideouts. 
A camp discovered by Crook's 
Apache scouts was attacked in May 
1883. The Apache leaders then 
accepted the principle of surrender. 
In 1884, Geronimo settled again in 
the San Carlos reservation. 


Geronimo, in the company of 
Naiche and several members of the 
tribe, escapes several more times, 
living on looting, before surrender- 
ing. The brutal arrest of the warrior 
Ka-ya-ten-nae pushes him to flee 
once again on May 17, 1885 with 
109 women and children, and 35 
men. 


From Mexico, his men launch sev- 
eral murderous raids in Arizona and 
New Mexico. He was again found 
in Mexico by Apache scouts in 


geo 


March 1886. During a conference with General Crook, he agreed to 
return to the reserve with American soldiers. He later changes his 
mind and escapes into the mountains with Naiche, a fifteen warriors 
and a few women and children. 


Crook having resigned, it is General Nelson Miles who is in charge 
of pursuing him with 5,000 men 
“and thousands of volunteers. 
i ase ~ 3,000 Mexican soldiers are also 
~ mobilized against the Apaches 
_south of the border. On the side- 
lines of Geronimo's pursuit, 
any + General Miles had the Chiricahuas 
° . living in peace on the San Carlos 
reserve deported to Florida. For 
more than five months, Geronimo 
and his followers managed to slip 
2. * through the cracks, using surprise, 
4 mobility, and Apache knowledge 
_ of ways to survive in extreme 
~ - conditions. Geronimo's ability to 
r. * disappear was attributed, accord- 
_ ~*~} ing to his people, to premonitory 
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» powers which warned him of the 
oh 
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presence of the enemy, powers 
linked to his status as a shaman2. 
* Exhausted, tired of fighting, he 
finally surrendered on September 
~ 4, 1886 with 16 warriors, 12 
women and 6 children. "It's the 
fourth time I've been there," he 
said. 
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'épouse et le fils de Geronimo. 
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Geronimo's guerrilla campaigns remain a prime example of the 
genre. His excellent geographical knowledge and his ability to 
exploit limited human resources and difficult terrain made him a 
first-class strategist and tactician. 


His surrender was the subject of controversy within the United 
States Army, as General Howard, Chief of the United States Army 
Pacific Area, reported to his Chief of Staff, Attention Congress and 
the President of the United States, of the surrender of a dangerous 
outlaw obtained unconditionally, while witnesses (notably General 
Stanley) reported, for their part, that Geronimo surrendered himself 
prisoner of war through the humanitarian, social and educational 
support of the Apache communities by the federal State. 


By special order of President Grover Cleveland, he was placed 
under close military surveillance at Fort Pickens, 
Florida, along with fourteen of his braves. 
Florida's humid climate proved unhealthy for the 
Apaches accustomed to the desert, and several of 
them died. The survivors were brought back to 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in 1887. Geronimo then con- 
verted to Christianity and became a farmer. He 
regrets, however, until the end of his days to have 
surrendered. He sold souvenirs at the 1904 
World's Fair, thereby being present at the 
Olympic Games in Saint-Louis, and participated 
in Theodore Roosevelt's inauguration parade in 
1905. 


Death and posthumous inheritance 


He dictated his life story in 1906 before he died 
of pneumonia at Fort Sill, Oklahoma on February 
17, 1909. His last wish was to be buried on the 
lands of the Gila River. 





Legend has it that he threw himself off a cliff in Oklahoma on 
horseback shouting his name, hence the cry of American paratroop- 
ers during World War II. This cry was notably taken up by Jerry 
Lewis in his film The Tomb of the Ladies. A military dog bore the 
name Geronimo during the battles of World War II and was heroic. 
Nowadays, some want to pay homage to this dog, to celebrate his 
courage, but go to the wrong grave by going to that of the real 
Geronimo, who terrorized the United States so much. 


His grave at Fort Sill military camp cemetery was allegedly dese- 
crated around 1918 by Yale University's Skull and Bones secret 
society. This company would still keep the skull, two bones, a bridle 
and stirrups of Geronimo in its New Haven premises. 
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Geronimo (a droite) et ses guerriers en 1886. 


Among the profaners would be Prescott Bush, father of ex-president 
George HW Bush and grandfather of ex-president George W. Bush4. 
This episode is considered a legend by several researchers while the 
historian David H. Miller believes that if the members of the society 
indeed desecrated a tomb, there is little chance that it was that of 
Geronimo which did not include a tomb. indication at the time. 


In 2009, the year of the centenary of his disappearance, Geronimo's 
great-grandson took action against the American government to col- 
lect the remains of his ancestor and bring his remains back to his 
birthplace in New Mexico4 and do so respect his last wishes. 


In 2010, the name "Geronimo" was taken as a code name by the 
United States to refer to Osama bin Laden. The announcement was 
made shortly after the military helicopter operation that resulted in 
his death in Abbottabad, Pakistan on May 2, 2011. The message 
Geronimo-EKIA, contraction of Geronimo, Enemy Killed in Action 
("Geronimo, enemy killed combat") was used by the Navy Seals6 
commando to notify the White House of the success of the opera- 
tion. This alias aroused the anger of Native American communities 


Sioux War 

The Sioux War of 1862 (also known as the Sioux Uprising, Dakota 
Uprising, or Little Crow War) was an armed conflict between sever- 
al groups of Eastern Dakota in the United States during the year 
1862. It began on August 17, 1862 along the Minnesota River and 
ended with the mass execution of 38 Dakotas on December 26, 1862 
at Mankato. 


Story 

On August 17, 1862, a young Dakota accompanied by three other 
young people of the same age killed five colonists while returning 
from a hunting expedition. That same night, a council of Dakotas 

decides to attack the various white villages present throughout the 
Minnesota valley to try to drive them out of the region. There was 


never an official report on the number of settlers killed, although in 
Abraham Lincoln's second annual address he noted that as many as 
800 men, women and children perished. 


In the months that followed, the battles pitting the Dakotas against 
the settlers and later the United States Army ended with the surren- 
der of most Dakotas. At the end of December 1862, the soldiers 
captured more than a thousand Dakotas who are interned in prisons 
in Minnesota. 


After trials were held and sentences announced, 38 Dakotas were 
hanged on December 26, 1862, in the largest mass execution in US 
history. In April 1863, the remaining Dakotas were expelled from 
Minnesota to Nebraska and South Dakota. 


Nez-Perce War 

The Nez-Percé War is an episode of the Indian Wars opposing sev- 
eral groups of Nez-Percé to the troops of the United States Army 
during the summer of 1877. 

context 


The traditional territory of the Nez-Percé extends over an area 
encompassing the basins of the Clearwater and Snake rivers, in the 
current states of Oregon, Idaho and Washington. Since their first 
encounter with Europeans in 1805 during the passage of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition, they have always maintained good relations 
with the Americans. When the Cayuse War broke out in 1847, the 
Nez-Perces, rather than supporting their fellows, remained loyal to 
the United States. When the war ended in 1855, Washington 
Territory Governor Isaac Stevens wanted to open the tribal lands to 
settlement. During the Walla Walla Council, he negotiated a series 
of treaties with the peoples of the Columbia Plateau that defined the 
boundaries of their reservations. Thanks to their role during the 
Cayuse War, the Nez-Percé were able to obtain permission to stay 
on their land, their reserve encompassing a large part of their ances- 
tral territory. 


Under the terms of the 1855 treaty, no settlers were allowed to settle lowed by ranchers and farmers. The United States government was 
inside the reservation. In October 1860, however, gold was discov- —_ powerless against the massive influx of settlers and failed to keep 
ered at Orofino Creek, on the lands of the Nez-Perces, and many them off the reservation boundaries. The only solution according to 
gold diggers flocked and settled illegally on their lands, soon fol- him, is to reduce the size of the reserve in order to allow the 


SE ees eee — «ANap~eMmerican army to patrol effectively. 








In May 1863, American officials organized a meeting with the Nez- 
Percé in Lapwai to negotiate a new treaty which provided for a 
e reduction of almost 90% of the surface of the reserve. Calvin Hale, 
oth Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Territory of Washington, 
fi, { succeeded in convincing part of the Nez-Percé to sign this treaty on 
_behalf of the whole tribe. The signatory chiefs, including Chief 
"Lawyer, are not directly affected by the reduction of the territory 
; Fr “since they already live within the limits of the future Reserve. Five 
~ groups, however, do not accept this treaty and refuse to give up their 
lands. Their leaders include Looking Glass, Husishusis Kute, 
}~ | Hahtalekin, White Bird and Vieux Chef Joseph. 
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The Senate took four years to ratify the treaty and for more than a 
decade the government did nothing to force the Nez-Percé to join 
their reserve. During the summer of 1871, Vieux Chef Joseph died 
= and his son Jeune Chef Joseph succeeded him at the head of the 
Nez-Percé group of Wallowa while the first settlers settled in the 
valley. Chief Joseph would later recount his last words: 

"When I'm gone, think of your country. You are the leader of this 
people. They expect you to guide them. Always remember that your 
father never sold his country. You have to cover your ears every 
time that you will be asked to sign a treaty to sell your native land. 
A few more years and the white men will surround you. They have 
their eyes on this land. My son, never forget my last words. This 
land contains the body of your father. Never sell the bones of your 


eaaiiies father and your mother." 
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Chief Joseph is aware of the futility of provoking an armed conflict 
with the Americans and advocates a policy of cooperation with the 
settlers. 
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Territoire traditionnel des Nez-Percés (en vert). 


The American authorities treated the Nez-Percé with benevolence, 
even questioning the legality of the 1863 treaty. truly peaceful [...] 
to have this modest valley for themselves." Between 1871 and 1876, 
however, tensions between the Nez-Percé and the settlers increased 
and several Nez-Percé were killed without justice being truly done. 
In June 1876, two white men killed a Nez-Percé, unjustly suspecting 
him of having stolen several of their horses. Ten weeks after the 
incident and noting that no arrests had taken place, Chief Joseph and 
his brother Ollokot announced to the whites that they had one week 
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Photographie de Chef Joseph en 1877. 





to leave the Wallowa Valley or they would have to suffer the conse- 
quences. The settlers refuse and organize themselves into a militia, 
while Howard sends a company of cavalry to calm the ardor on both 
sides. He manages to defuse the situation by promising that the men 
responsible for the death of the young Nez-Percé would be judged, a 
judgment which does not lead to their condemnation since the Nez- 
Percé who witnessed the incident did not appear on the day of the 
judgement. 


Following this incident, and after the humiliation suffered by the 
American army at the battle of Little Bighorn a few months earlier, 
Howard reconsidered his position and asked for a meeting to be held 
with the Nez-Percé non-signatories of the treaty. On November 13, 
1876, in Lapwai, and contrary to what he had been able to say until 
then, he announced to them that they were bound by the treaty of 
1863 and that they had to join the reserve. Chief Joseph continues to 
oppose it, refusing to cede the Wallowa Valley9. In May 1877, 


_ another meeting took place at Lapwai and this time the Nez-Perces 


chose Toohoolhoolzote as their spokesperson. More belligerent and 
less diplomatic than Chief Joseph, he firmly opposes Howard, stub- 
bornly repeating that he will not join the reserve, and ends up 
annoying Howard who sends him to prison for a few days. The 
other leaders, judging that any armed resistance would be futile, 
finally agree to join the reserve. During the last meeting which takes 
place on May 14, Howard announces to them that they have 30 days 
to leave their lands and reach their new locations. 


Prelude 

In the first days of June 1877, the Nez-Percés who had initially 
refused the terms of the treaty - about 600 people - gathered near 
Lake Tolo, a few kilometers south of the limits of the new reserve. 
On June 13, shortly before the deadline to join the reserve, the 
White Bird group holds a ceremony called tel-lik-leen, during which 
the men parade with their horses in a wide circle around the camp 
while remembering their prowess accomplished in past battles 


At one point, an elderly warrior named Hahkauts Ilpilp, mocks the 
presence in the ceremony of several young participants whose death 
of close relatives by whites has gone unpunished. One of them, 
Wahlitits, is the son of Tipyahlahnah Siskan who was killed three 
years earlier by Larry Ott along the Salmon River. That same day, 
Wahlitits and two of his cousins, Sarpsisilpilp and Wetyemtmas 
Wahyakt, set out for the Salmon River to find Larry Ott. Not at his 
home, the three young warriors continue their expedition up the 
river and kill four men who had mistreated the Nez-Perce in previ- 
ous years, wound another, and steal several horses before returning 
to camp. At the announcement of this news, the Nez-Percé are 
divided; while several young warriors encourage new acts of 
revenge, part of the Nez-Percé prepares to leave, knowing that the 
American army will respond to these murders. Over the next two 
days, about sixteen Nez-Perces, carried away by the fury of the war, 
launched new raids on the surrounding villages, killing eighteen 
whites and seriously wounding six others. 


By the time the first incidents occurred, Chief Joseph and his broth- 
er Ollokot had moved away from the camp and when they returned 
to Lac Tolo on the evening of June 14, their group was preparing to 
leave north, near Cottonwood Creek. Looking Glass's group 
returned to their lands within the boundaries of the reserve. Joseph 
and Ollokot reunite with their group the next day, and on June 16, 
the whole group moves back to White Bird Canyon where 
Toohoolhoolzote's and White Bird's groups have already gathered. 


In Fort Lapwai, Howard did not receive news of the attacks until 
June 15. He then sent two companies of cavalry and several Nez- 
Percés from the reserve under the command of Captain David Perry 
to assist the inhabitants of Grangeville and Mount Idaho, about 80 
km from Lapwai. At the same time, he requested the reinforcement 
of two cavalry companies stationed in the Wallowa Valley and the 
infantry present at Fort Walla Walla and informed his superior, 
General Irvin McDowell, of the situation. Perry and his men arrived 
in Grangeville on the evening of June 16 and although their orders 


were simply to protect the town, the townspeople demanded that 
Perry pursue and attack the Nez-Perce they saw heading that morn- 
ing towards White Bird Canyon. They manage to convince him to 
catch up with them before they cross the Salmon River and at 9 p.m. 
Perry orders his men to prepare for a night march. Eleven volunteer 
citizens of Grangeville decide to accompany them to serve as their 
guides. 


Course of the conflict 

From White Bird Canyon to Clearwater 

.At dawn on June 17, the two cavalry companies began their descent 
into White Bird Canyon. Warned by lookouts of their progress, the 
Nez-Perces chiefs who still wish to avoid war decide to send a 
group of parleys while at the same time between 60 and 70 warriors 
take position on either side of the track. which leads to White Bird 
Creek. The Amerindians are thus able to flank the American troops 
if the negotiations were to fail. As the talking group approaches, one 
of the volunteers opens fire, ending any attempt at negotiation. The 
Nez-Percé then began to harass the flanks of the American army, 
which ended up retreating in disorder. The Native Americans pursue 
Perry and the rest of the cavalry for about thirty kilometers. The first 
battle of the campaign was a clear victory for the Nez-Perces who 
suffered no casualties while the Americans left 34 men on the 
ground. Having learned of the extent of the defeat, General Howard 
mobilized troops from the departments of Columbia and California 
and took over the conduct of the campaign. Although all the troops 
were not yet assembled, he left Fort Lapwai on June 22 with the 227 
regulars he had at his disposal and after a visit to Grangeville and 
Mount Idaho, arrived at the White Bird Canyon battlefield on June 
26. In the meantime, the Nez-Perces crossed the Salmon River at 
Horseshoe Bend and set up camp at Deer Creek, not far from the 
confluence of the Salmon River and White Bird Creek. Certain that 
the Americans were going to come back in large numbers, the 
Amerindians preferred to withdraw to the opposite bank, even if it 
meant crossing over to another place if the soldiers decided to pur- 
sue them. 


Even accompanied by old people, women and children and encum- 
bered with their tepees and all their equipment, the Nez-Percé cross 
the rivers with relative ease, which is not the case for the Americans 
for whom rivers are serious obstacles. On June 28, several compa- 
nies joined Howard's command, increasing its strength to about 400 
men while on the other side of the river, the Nez-Percé warriors pro- 
voked the American soldiers, hurling insults at them and inciting 
them to cross . After a few exchanges of fire, the Nez-Percés with- 
drew from the valley and reached the heights. Howard then prepared 
to cross the Salmon River, but it took him three days to complete the 
maneuver and it was not until July 2 that he was able to set off in 
pursuit of the Amerindians. 


At the same time, Howard received a tip that Looking Glass and his 
group, settled near the Clearwater, posed a threat and might join the 
conflict. Although he opposed the treaty of 1863, Looking Glass had 
since the beginning of hostilities refused to join the other factions of 
Nez-Perces hostile to the Americans and he settled with his group 
on the lands of the reservation as asked Howard. However, the latter 
sends two companies of cavalry led by Captain Stephen G. Whipple 
to stop him. On the morning of July 1, Whipple attacked the Native 
American village and three Nez-Perces were killed, but he failed to 
capture Looking Glass. Instead, the Native American leader decides 
to join the other Nez-Perces groups, making it harder for the US 
military. 


Across the Salmon River, Howard realizes he has lost contact with 
the Native Americans and must now follow their tracks and guess 
their intentions. He thinks they split into two groups; one heading 
south and up the Wallowa Valley-in which case troops from Fort 
Boise under Major John Wesley Green should be able to intercept it- 
and the other west and the Snake River. Following the trail blazed 
by the thousands of horses the Nez-Perces have with them, Howard 
leads his men through rough terrain and driving rain mixed with 
sleet. It was not until July 4 that he learned that all of the Nez-Percé 
had in fact crossed the 


Salmon at Craig's Ferry, moved east again and attacked soldiers 
posted at Cottonwood. Unable to cross at the same place, the 
Americans had to retrace their steps. 


After the attack on Looking Glass's camp, General Howard asked 
Captain Stephen G. Whipple to establish a defensive position at 
Cottonwood House, an abandoned ranch, to protect supply convoys 
coming from Fort Lapwai. On July 3, two scouts sent by Whipple in 
the direction of Craig's Ferry encountered Nez-Perce warriors in the 
vanguard of the main group. One of the two is killed, but the second 
manages to regain Cottonwood. Whipple then dispatched eleven 
men under the command of Lieutenant Sevier M. Rains to reconnoi- 
ter the position of the Nez-Perces, followed at a distance by 70 other 
horsemen led by Whipple. Caught in an ambush, Rains' group was 
annihilated within minutes and Whipple, seeing that the Nez-Perces 
were better positioned and outnumbered, gave the order to withdraw 
to Cottonwood. 


On July 4, Captain David Perry arrived at Cottonwood from Fort 
Lapwai with a supply convoy and took command of the troops, 
which now totaled 120 men. Fearing an attack, the Americans 
worked to improve their defenses while the Nez-Percé prepared to 
cross the prairie to join Looking Glass's group near the Clearwater. 
In order to protect the group of non-combatants, the Nez-Perces 
warriors decide to launch an attack on Cottonwood House to prevent 
American troops from interfering with their movement. In the early 
afternoon, a hundred Amerindian warriors surrounded the fortified 
position while keeping their distance and opened heavy fire, while 
the Americans retaliated, notably with Gatling guns. The exchanges 
of fire continued until evening, without either side suffering any 
losses, and resumed the next morning, until the non-combatants had 
moved far enough away. At the same time, 17 civilian volunteers 
from Mount Idaho were surprised by a group of Nez-Perces about 
two kilometers from Cottonwood House. 


Afraid of falling into an ambush and believing that the fate of the 
volunteers was sealed, Perry refused to come to their aid, but after 
an hour of discussions with his men, he sent Captain Whipple with 
about sixty horsemen to assist them. When the Americans arrived, 
the Nez-Percés withdrew without the soldiers having fired a single 
shot. During the clash, three civilian volunteers and a Nez-Percé 
warrior were killed. 


July 11: Victory of the Nez-Percé at the Battle of Clearwater. 
Howard's 600 men and his artillery were stopped by 24 Nez-Percés 
who had erected barricades taking advantage of the rugged terrain. 
The camp could be lifted and the tribe headed for the Bitterroots 
Mountains. 


Black Hills War 

The Black Hills War was a series of conflicts between the Lakota 
(Sioux) and their allies and the United States Army between 1876 
and 1877. 


Origin of the conflict 

The Black Hills (Paha Sapa in Lakota) are considered sacred land 
by Native Americans, claimed by the Lakota since their victory over 
the Cheyenne in 1776. In 1868, the Treaty of Fort Laramie of 1868, 
which concluded the Red Cloud War , incorporates the Black Hills 
into the Great Sioux Reservation, where non-Indians are excluded. 
While the Black Hills were often considered "terra incognita", 
rumors of the discovery of gold in these mountains are verified by 
George Armstrong Custer's 1874 expedition, which opened upon 
entering the Black Hills what Native Americans called "thieves 
trail". 


At this time, the American economy was feeling the brunt of the 
effects of the Great Depression of 1873, and miners embarked on a 
gold rush in the Black Hills, in violation of treaty and federal law. 
These repeated intrusions into their territory, and the recurring 
inability of the United States military to put an end to them, anger 
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the Lakotas and their allies. In PERN Sitting Bull (oa 
Yotanka), Crazy Horse (TaSunka Witko) and their people go to war 


against the intruders and the United States. 


The government initially tries to buy the Black Hills from the Sioux 
at a peace conference, offering them a pittance; Native Americans 
are divided on whether to sell the Black Hills, and if so, what price 
to claim; the talks fail. 


Many historians today consider that the administration of Ulysses S. 
Grant deliberately provoked this war, because this new gold rush 
and the opening of the Black Hills helped to help the American 
economy out of the Great Depression. 


Countryside 


The growing hostility of Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, the increase 
in the number of supporters, the multiplication of raids against gold 
diggers, lead the United States to issue an ultimatum to the 
Amerindians, threatening them with war. These refuse. Grant 
endorsed the orders given to the army to round up the tribes of the 
region by force during the winter of 1875-76. In the spring of 1876, 
the army launched a coordinated campaign, involving three columns 
of troops operating in what is today an area of five states. The goal 
was to destroy the gathering of Sioux and Cheyennes, orchestrated 
by Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull, the three columns having to meet 
and simultaneously attack the enemy encampment. In a poorly 
mapped country, with the impossibility of knowing the precise loca- 
tion of the camp of the Amerindians, this one being moreover 
nomadic. The plan, which may seem excellent on paper, was in real- 
ity more unrealistic than possible. The campaign culminates in the 
Battle of Rosebud Creek, where the Lakota, led by Crazy Horse, 
manage to hold off one of the three army columns. A few days later, 
Lieutenant-Colonel George Armstrong Custer's 7th Cavalry 
Regiment attacked a camp of Lakotas and Cheyenne on the banks of 
Greasy Grass Creek (Little Bighorn). The Battle of Little Bighorn 
sees the Sioux and Cheyennes, under the leadership of Sitting Bull 
and Crazy Horse, defeat the 7th Cavalry: 268 soldiers (43% of the 
men present) are killed and 55 wounded, in one of the worst defeats 
suffered by the American army during the Indian Wars. 


In subsequent battles in the summer and fall of 1876, including the 
Battle of Dull Knife and the Battle of Slim Buttes, regular army cav- 
alry and infantry units defeated the Lakota tribes and forced the peo- 
ple to return to camps controlled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The war ended the following year, when Crazy Horse went starving 
and exhausted to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, with 889 Oglalas, on 
May 5, 1877. At the same time, Sitting Bull was fleeing to Canada 
to escape the army and surrendered with a hundred men in 1881. 


Crazy Horse is a Native American chief, born around 1840 and died 
on September 5, 1877, who was, with Sitting Bull, one of the great 
Lakota chiefs who fought against the American military. 


His name in English (translated into French as "Crazy Horse") is the 
translation from the Lakota language of Tashunca-Uitco or, to 
respect the spelling, TaSu?ke Witko, literally: "his horses have the 
sacred fire" in Lakota . 


Finally, in repression of the victory of the Amerindians united over 
Custer, the American government seized the Black Hills by force 
and then, a few years later, broke up and destroyed the Great Sioux 
Reservation, selling the majority of the land granted to them by the 
Treaty of Fort Laramie at a derisory price to the settlers. 





























To this day, the Sioux are 
demanding that the Black 
Hills be returned to them. In 
the 1980s, the United States 
offered compensation to the 
latter, who refused, accept- 
sae ing it amounting to recog- 
MA nizing American ownership. 

Samy Crazy Horse was born 

ge Saround 18402. His place of 
Seen birth is also not known with 
a certainty. Some sources 
Se indicate the banks of the 
South Cheyenne River, oth- 
ers the surroundings of the 
present city of Rapid City, 
still others the surroundings 
of Sturgis, in South Dakota. 


Crazy Horse is a member of the Lakota Oglalas tribe. His father was 
also called Crazy Horse and changed it to Worm when he passed it 
on to him. His mother, Rattling Blanket, is a Lakota Miniconjou. 
Crazy Horse also had an unnamed sister and a half-brother, Little 
Hawk, born after his father's marriage to the two sisters of Spotted 
Tail, the leader of the Lakota Brilés. 


The first name carried by Crazy Horse is that of Little Hair or Curly 
Hair, or Light Hair (he had light hair) according to the sources. He 
inherited his father's name at the age of 18 after a fiery fight against 
the Inuna-ina. 


Youth and vision 

In 1854, he was present in the Conquering Bear Burns camp and 
witnessed the Grattan massacre, as well as the death of Conquering 
Bear. He isolates himself in nature in search of a vision. He will 
remain in bed for three days waiting for a vision which will not 
come in the end. He then prepares to return to camp, but faints try- 
ing to get on his horse. He then dreams of a man mounted on a 
horse and going through a cloud of bullets and arrows without get- 
ting hurt and a storm without reacting. A red-tailed hawk flies over- 
head. At the end of the vision, having withstood bullets and arrows, 
the rider is unhorsed and knocked down by his people. The storm 
draws lightning on his face and hail on his body. He will wait sever- 
al years to tell the story of his vision to his father. This one will then 
explain to him that the man of his dream was none other than him- 
self. Now Curley is called Crazy Horse. 


Afterwards, he covers himself with ground squirrel burrow dust to 
protect himself from bullets, paints himself lightning on his face and 
hail on his body, and clings a stuffed red hawk in his hair which he 
leaves loose. His vision forbidding him to take scalps, he won't take 
any. 


Over the next few years, he built a solid reputation as a brave and 
efficient warrior. In 1865, he became a member of the prestigious 


warrior society of the Carriers of Shirts. 


Red Cloud's War 

In 1866, despite opposition from the Lakota, the American military, 
under the direction of Colonel Henry B. Carrington, built several 
forts (Fort Reno, Fort Phil Kearny) along the Bozeman Trail from 
Fort Laramie to the Territory. mining in the Big Horn Mountains. 
The Lakotas led by Chief Red Cloud decide to defend their land. 


It is in this context that Crazy Horse's first great feat took place. On 
December 21, 1866, a party of Indian warriors attacked a group of 
soldiers tasked with lumbering near Fort Kearny. Captain William J. 
Fetterman is sent as reinforcements with 80 soldiers. With about ten 
men, Crazy Horse leads the soldiers in pursuit, taunting them by 
stopping within rifle range to scrape the ice off his horse's hooves, 
pretending to rest... The warriors lure the soldiers into an ambush . 
Surrounded by 500 Sioux and Cheyenne warriors, the American 
detachment is annihilated. It was to date the worst defeat for the 
American army in the Indian Wars in the Western Great Plains. This 
confrontation is called the Battle of Fetterman. 


Subsequently, the Union troops decided to evacuate the forts. 
Negotiations lead to the treaty of 1868 in which the US government 
recognizes the region between Upper Missouri, Wyoming, the 
Rockies and the Yellowstone River as Indian territory. For their part, 
the Lakotas undertake to allow the passage of officers, agents and 
government employees provided with an authorization. 


However, while Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, and all the influential 
Sioux chiefs sign the treaty, Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull refuse it 
and continue to live off the reservations, waging war against their 
traditional enemies and the whites. 


The wedding 

In 1870, Crazy Horse fell in love with Black Buffalo Woman. He 
decides to woo her, but it is No Water, a reputedly violent man from 
an influential family, who obtains the young woman's hand. She 
divorces however to marry Crazy Horse. No Water does not accept 
divorce. Excited by what he believes to be a robbery, he goes to the 
village of Crazy Horse with a group of friends. Entering Crazy 
Horse's teepee, No Water shoots him in the jaw. Seriously injured, 
Crazy Horse however survived his injury, keeping a significant scar 
on his left cheek. In order to avoid further trouble, his wife Black 
Buffalo Woman goes back to live with No Water. The Lakotas force 
him to offer three horses to Crazy Horse to end the dispute. 


In 1871, Little Hawk, Crazy Horse's younger brother, was killed 
during an expedition on the Platte River. The Lakota chief then mar- 
ries the young widow, Black Shaw. 


He finally has a daughter with Black Shawl. His wife contracts 
tuberculosis and his daughter (still very young) dies of cholera. 


Black Hills War. 

The discovery of gold in the Black Hills in 1874 prompted the 
American military to invest the region in violation of the Fort 
Laramie Treaty of 1868. On September 17, 1875, an official com- 
mission met with Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and the other Lakota 
chiefs and their offers to buy the territory at a ridiculously low price 
(six million dollars), which they hasten to refuse. It's war again. 


In April 1876, Chief Sitting Bull invited the other Lakota chiefs to a 
grand council. A great Indian coalition is formed under his orders, 
the primary objective of which is to prevent the growing infiltration 
of whites into their territory. Three military columns converge on 
the Indians. 


It was Crazy Horse who led the first battle on June 17 when his 
army of Lakota and Cheyenne attacked Brigadier General George 


Crook's 1,000 soldiers and 300 Indian scouts on the banks of the 
Rosebud River. The fight, undecided, ends with the loss of 22 war- 
riors and about forty wounded on both sides. With General Crook 
retreating to his home base the following day, this battle is generally 
considered a strategic victory for the Native Americans. 


A few days later, on June 25, the 7th Cavalry of General George 
Armstrong Custer launched his troops on the village of Sioux, 
Cheyennes and Arapaho united on the banks of the Little Bighorn 
River. The Native Americans repel the first assault led by 
Commander Marcus Reno, then decide to counterattack. Custer's 
detachment, outnumbered, is crushed by the warriors of Crazy 
Horse and Gall. There are 268 killed and 52 injured among the mili- 
tary. 


After this victory, Crazy Horse and Sitting Bull are forced to sepa- 
rate their troops, as their horses required large amounts of grass. 
Crazy Horse will settle on the banks of the Rosebud River while 
Sitting Bull leaves to hunt bison on the Big Dry. Colonel Nelson A. 
Miles attacks him by surprise and succeeds in beating him. Sitting 
Bull manages to escape to Canada through the Bad Lands. 


On January 8, 1877, Miles attacked Crazy Horse at Wolf Mountain. 
The Amerindians manage to stall, taking advantage of a snowstorm. 
But the members of his tribe, starving and sick, are demoralized. 


Surrender 

At the end of this long winter, the Oglalas were starving, exhausted 
and surrounded by thousands of regular soldiers and Amerindian 
scouts, among whom there were already Sioux and Cheyenne. 
Seeing himself unable to cross the Canadian border, influenced by 
his people and by Indians who came from the reservations to con- 
vince him to join them, Crazy Horse went to Fort Robinson in the 
territory of Nebraska with 889 Oglalas on May 6, 1877 At the time 
of his surrender, hundreds, thousands of Indians gather on his way 
and sing. 
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“he front page of the initial issue of the Cherokee Phoenix, the first newspaper published by an Indian tribe.The 


reicles are printed in English and in (Cherokee. using the syllabary developed by Sequoyah. (Courtesy American 
intiquearian Soctety) center illustration from hopi art : The birth of first indian 


Murky Circumstances of Crazy Horse's Death 

In the reserve, the American agents create dissension between the 
different chiefs. Chef Red Cloud, jealous of Crazy Horse's reputa- 
tion, spreads rumors about him. 


Shortly after, the Americans asked Crazy Horse to accompany them 
and serve as a scout to wage war against the Nez-Percé of Chief 
Joseph, who fled from their reserve. Crazy Horse initially refuses, 
then, at the insistence of the soldiers, declares "If we take this path 
[the war against the Nez-Percé] we will fight until the death of the 
last Nez-Percé4." However, the interpreter, probably in the pay of 
Red Cloud, jealous of the success of Crazy Horse, declares that this 
one wishes " to kill all the Whites ". 


Worried by this event and by rumours, General Crook announces 
that he wishes to meet Crazy Horse. 


The latter is taken to a building in Fort Robinson. The Oglala chief 
enters, thinking to find Crook and to be able to explain himself to 
him. He then realizes that it is a prison with bars on the doors. 
Crazy Horse struggles and tries to escape, pulls out a knife he had 
kept hidden on him. He is then restrained by the prison guard, his 
former comrade in arms and friend, who was once one of his lieu- 
tenants, Little Big Man. The soldier on guard rams his bayonet into 
his abdomen (other sources say Little Big Man stabbed him with the 
knife Crazy Horse was holding). 


Crazy Horse is carried to a bed and dies in the night, surrounded by 
his parents, on September 5, 1877. According to sources, his last 
words were: "My father, I am seriously injured, tell the people not to 
rely on me". 


Wounded Knee Massacre 

The Wounded Knee Massacre was a military operation that took 
place on December 29, 1890 at Wounded Knee in South Dakota, 
United States. Between 150 and 300 Amerindians of the Lakota 


miniconjou tribe (including several dozen women and children) 
were killed by the United States army. 


Five hundred soldiers of the 7th United States Cavalry, supported by 
four Hotchkiss guns, surrounded a Lakota encampment with orders 
to ferry them by train to Omaha, Nebraska. The commander of the 
7th had received the order to carry out a preliminary disarmament. 


There are different versions of the massacre, but historians agree 
that the shooting began during the disarming of Native Americans. 
A gunshot rang out and the Native Americans, disarmed and sur- 
rounded, were machine-gunned. Officially, 26 cavalry soldiers were 
killed by friendly firel, and 153 Sioux, including 62 women and 
children. The US military later admitted that the number of Native 
American casualties was more like 300 to 350. The Native 
American corpses were buried in a mass grave at the site of the 
massacre. Other Sioux, as well as a lieutenant of the cavalry, died of 
their wounds later. 


Preludes 

In February 1890, the United States government broke a treaty with 
the Lakota by dividing the Great Sioux State Reservation of South 
Dakota, which included most of the state, into five reservations, all 
of which were smaller. This serves the interests of the landowners in 
the East, in accordance with the government's clearly stated policy 
of "severing tribal relations" and compelling "Indians to conform to 
the white man's way of life, peacefully if possible or if not by 
force". Once the reservations are "adjusted", the tribes are separated 
into family units on plots of land of 320 acres, or 130 hectares. 


Due to the drought, the harvests of 1890 were insufficient to ensure 
the food of the Sioux. Unfortunately for Native Americans, the gov- 
ernment also cut rations in half, as Native Americans were deemed 
"lazy." As the bison had, moreover, been practically exterminated 
from the plain a few years earlier, the Sioux were struck by famine. 
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Ghost Dance 

In 1890, Jack Wilson, a Native American religious leader known as 
Wovoka, states that during the total solar eclipse of January 1, 1889, 
he received the revelation that he was the Messiah of his people. 
The spiritual movement he created became known as the "Ghost 
Dance", a syncretic blend of Paiute spiritualism and Shaker 
Christianity. Although Wilson predicted the demise of white men, he 
also teaches that, until Judgment Day, Native Americans should live 
in peace and not refuse to work for white people. 


Among the Sioux, the first two converts to this new religion were 
Kicking Bear and Arnold Short Bull of the Pine Ridge Reservation. 
Both claim that Wilson levitated in front of them, but they interpret 
his words differently. They reject Wilson's claim to be the Messiah 
and believe the Messiah will not arrive until 1891. They also reject 
Wilson's pacifism and believe that special clothing, the "ghost 
shirts", will protect them from bullets. 


The Dance of the Spirits spreads rapidly among the demoralized and 
starving Sioux. Frightened, the Indian agents ask for the help of the 
army. Although it appears that a majority of the Indians on the Pine 
Ridge reservation were converted, Chief Sitting Bull was not one of 
them. However, it guarantees religious freedom; but federal officials 
interpret this tolerance as full support, and General Nelson Appleton 
Miles orders his arrest. Forty-three Indian policemen try to arrest 
him on December 15, 1890 at the Standing Rock agency. For 
unclear reasons, a shootout ensues and Sitting Bull is among the 
twelve killed. 


Four hundred Lakota Hunkpapas flee to the Cheyenne River Indian 
Reservation from the miniconjou Lakota. 38 Lakota Hunkpapas 
from the village of Sitting Bull find refuge in the camp of the 
Miniconjous of Big Foot in the Cheyenne River reservation. Miles 
immediately orders Big Foot's arrest, but the army delays, hoping 
that the latter's reputation as a pacifist will prevent hostilities. When 
the Hunkpapas arrive, frightened by the arrival of many soldiers in 


the reserve, the 300 Miniconjous decide to abandon their village and 
join Chief Red Cloud, who is not part of the Dance of the Spirits 
movement, at the agency of Pine Ridge. 


Unaware of the Indians' intentions, and fearing that Big Foot's desti- 
nation was the stronghold of the Spirit Dancers in the Badlands, 
General Miles deployed the 6th and 9th Cavalry Regiments to block 
the Miniconjous. 


Big Foot's clan was intercepted by Major Samuel Whitside and 
about 200 men of the 7th Cavalry, a regiment that had been decimat- 
ed at Little Bighorn by the Sioux 14 years earlier. Whitside trans- 
ferred Big Foot, who was suffering from severe pneumonia, to a 
field ambulance and escorted the Lakotas to their camp for the night 
at Wounded Knee Creek. The army provides the Lakotas with tents 
and rations. The Indians are numbered: there are 120 men and 230 
women and children in the village. 


The next morning, the Lakotas found the rest of the regiment facing 
them with its commander, Colonel James W. Forsyth, who had 
arrived during the night, as well as a battery of Hotchkiss guns from 
the Ist Artillery Regiment. The weapons are arranged on a small hill 
overlooking the camp. Forsyth informs Whitside that the Lakotas 
are to be moved to an army camp in Omaha, Nebraska. 


The slaughter 

The 7th Cavalry was ordered by the Platte Department commander, 
General John Brooke, to disarm Big Foot's clan before transfer to 
Nebraska. The night before, after being escorted to camp and sur- 
rounded on all sides, the Lakotas are considered virtual prisoners. 
Forsyth chooses not to try to disarm them in the evening. In the 
morning, the Lakota men are rounded up and told that they must 
surrender all their firearms. The soldiers, fearing that weapons 
remain hidden, begin to search the tents, angering the Lakotas who 
the army says are under the influence of a mini-conjou shaman, 
Yellow Bird. 


When the soldiers try to disarm a Lakota named Black Coyote, a Nevertheless Miles continues to criticize Forsyth who, according to 


gunshot goes off. A general firefight ensues. Most of the Lakota him, deliberately disobeyed orders. It is from General Miles that the 
men, surrounded by soldiers, are shot. The survivors emerge. It was opinion comes that Wounded Knee is a deliberate massacre rather 
then that the guns bombarded the village of women and children. than a drama caused by unfortunate decisions (American public 


opinion was then generally favorable to Forsyth). 
It has long been claimed that 146 Lakotas were killed, along with 25 
United States Cavalry soldiers who also had 35 wounded, with Big | Twenty "Medals of Honor" are awarded to soldiers of the 7th 


Foot listed among the dead. Cavalry for their conduct during the massacre. Even today, Native 
Americans insist that they be requalified as "medals of dishonor". 
In fact, the US Army now acknowledges that 300 to 350 Native Many non-Lakotas living near reservations interpret the battle as the 
Americans perished during this "massacre", a term used by General defeat of a murderous cult, the Dance of the Spirits, conflating fol- 
Nelson Miles in a March 13, 1917 letter to the Indian Affairs lowers of this cult with Native Americans in general. 
Commissioner. The soldiers firing from all sides, it is believed that 
some of them were killed by their own regiment, but no investiga- Shortly after the massacre, a young journalist, L. Frank Baum (who 
tion has revealed the truth. would later become famous as the author of The Wizard of Oz) 
wrote in The Aberdeen Saturday Pioneer of Saturday January 3, 
Lieutenant James D. Mann6, one of the main persons responsible 1891: 


for the shooting, died of his wounds seventeen days later, on 
January 15, 1891, at Fort Riley in Kansas. 


Consequences 

When the snowstorm that had fallen in the meantime calmed down, 
the soldiers hired civilians to bury the Lakota victims in a mass 
grave: officially, 84 men and boys, 44 women and 18 children. 


The miniconjou chief Big Foot, shot by a soldier, lies in the snow. 
Soldiers are seen in the background, rifles drawn. In addition, 7 
Lakotas died at Pine Ridge Hospital from their injuries. Colonel 
Forsyth, disowned by General Nelson Miles, is immediately relieved 
of his command. A thorough military investigation led by Miles crit- 
icizes the tactical arrangements made by Forsyth, while exempting 
him from responsibility. The Secretary of War then restored Forsyth 





to his command of the 7th Cavalry Regiment. The court finds that, =. 
for the most part, the troopers tried to avoid harm to poe Lees ; " , 
aceORibArAntS. Le chef miniconjou Big Foot, abattu par un soldat, git dans la neige. 


Les soldats sont apercus en arriére-plan, fusil a la main. 





on the extermination of the Indians. After having wronged them for 
centuries, we should, in order to protect our civilization, insist again 
and rid the earth of these creatures untamed and indomitable. On 
this depends the safety of the colonists and the soldiers commanded 
by incompetents. Otherwise, we can expect that future years will 
bring us as many disappointments with the Redskins as the years 
past." 
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ards the end of the 20th century, the criticisms became more 
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lively. Many consider the event one of the greatest atrocities in US 
history. 


Last armed conflict against Native Americans? 

Wounded Knee is widely regarded as the event that ended 400 years 
of Indian warfare. Strictly speaking, however, the massacre was not 
the last conflict between Native Americans and the United States 
military. 
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The horse of the American Indians 

The history of the horse among the Amerindian peoples is first of all 
that of a long disappearance of the species from the American conti- 
nent, accompanying the end of the last ice age. It begins again with 
the importation of horses in the ships of European settlers in the six- 
teenth century. Adopted by Native American tribes in both the North 
and South of the continent, the horse made them recognized riders. 
The adoption of horses by the various Amerindian peoples pro- 
foundly influenced their way of life and their culture. 


Disappearance during prehistory 
Fossil traces of horse bone remains 
dating back to prehistoric times have 
been found on the North American 
continent. Horses are present when 
the first men arrive from Asia by the 
strip of land which connects Asia and 
America at the level of the current 
Bering Strait, and perhaps from 
Europe during the ice age, as seems 
the show common genetic traits on 
human fossil remains found in Europe’ ¢ & 
and on the New Continent, or similar- ‘ Me. 
ities in the shape and size of weapons. ~~ 
Their sudden disappearance from the 
American continent remains an enig- 
ma. The Indian tribes are then either 
sedentary (with an activity oriented _ 
towards agriculture), or nomadic with | 
a way of life based on hunting and 
gathering, sometimes both depending | 
on the circumstances. 


Story 


The relationship of Native Americans g 


with the horse is the source of many fantasies, opinions ranging 
from a poetic vision of good savages capable of incredible and mys- 
terious equestrian prowess, to that of barbarians exploiting the horse 
without shame. The difficulty in knowing the truth is largely due to 
the fact that the Amerindian peoples have left almost no writing: 
when the first ethnological studies take place, their culture has 
already changed considerably under the influence of European set- 
tlers. and their descendants. Moreover, no research was done before 
the 20th century regarding their mastery of herding and riding. 





Native Americans likely became equestrian peoples because of their 
nomadic way of life, involving close and permanent contact with the 
horse, and their survival-oriented spirituality. 


For Walter Prescott Webb, "The steam engine, electricity and petro- 
leum have not brought about so much change in our culture as the 
horse produced in the culture of the Plains Indians." 


Import from Europe 


Colonization, notably by the Spaniards and Portuguese in the South, 
the English in the East and in the North, the French in New France 
and in Quebec, brought increasingly large populations from Europe 
as well as cattle and horses in large numbers for settlement in the 
colonies. The conquistadors put the fear of the natives vis-a-vis the 
horse-god to their advantage to promote conquest. The first contacts 
in North America are made during expeditions by the Spaniards 
from Mexico into the territories of present-day Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Colorado, Arizona, Utah and Nevada. 


At the end of the 18th century, spotted horses were no longer fash- 
ionable in Europe, breeders in France, Spain, the Netherlands, 
England and Austria got rid of these horses which they sold for 
export to the New World. , Mexico, California and Oregon. Their 
type is very close to the original Nez-Percé appaloosa. 


Adoption by Native American tribes 

From the end of the 16th century, the Apaches or the Navajos fully 
integrated the horse. It is easier for them to raid and steal horses that 
have already been trained than to capture horses that have returned 
to the wild state, which requires a great deal of skill for capture and 
equestrian knowledge for the the Ice Age, as shown by common 
genetic traits on human fossil remains found in Europe and on the 
New Continent, or similarities in the shape and size of weapons. 


Their sudden disappearance from the American continent remains 


an enigma. The Indian tribes are then either sedentary (with an 
activity oriented towards agriculture), or nomadic with a way of life 
based on hunting and gathering, sometimes both depending on the 
circumstances. 


Around 1670, Spanish annals estimate the number of horses of 
European settlers who disappeared at more than 100,000. The horse 
spread to the tribes of the East and the Indians of the Plains, as far 
as the Pacific. The hunting and warrior peoples quickly find the 
interest they can draw from this newcomer. Exchanges, wars and 
inter-tribal raids brought the horse to the Comanches at the begin- 
ning of the 17th century: they became the legendary riders admired 
by all and by horse traders. In 1800, the horse is present everywhere 
and adopted on practically all the American continent. 


Under the pressure of the westward advance of settlers and when the 
great herds of plains bison in North America were almost wiped out, 
the Native American tribes were forced to settle on reservations and 
the role of the horse became that of of a simple working animal. 
Small hardy animals with reputed endurance are crossed with draft 
animals. 


Denomination 

The Amerindian tribes give the horse a name depending on their 
culture and local influences: Big dog (Cries), Red dog (Gros 
Ventres), God dog (Comanches), Mysterious dog (Kiowas, Nez- 
Percés), Elan de France ( Indians of French Canada), Elk Dog 
(Pieds-Noirs), Strange Deer (Cheyennes), Cavalis (Caddos), an 
unknown name for the Apaches. 


Selection and breeding 

Their taste for what is showy leads the North American Indians to 
prefer colored horses. The capture of wild animals also highlights 
the qualities and bravery of those who attempt the adventure and 
succeed. 


lished near the Palouse River. The great particularity of these horses 
Oregon horses are characterized by a scanty mane and tail. We don't is to very often have a spotted coat, among other amazing physical 
know if this genetic trait appeared during crosses and selections, or characteristics. The Nez-Perces tribe lost most of its horses in 1877 
if 1t came from horses that the breeders and the Spaniards wanted to and the breed experienced a decline of several decades, surviving 
get rid of, seeing it as a sign of weakness. only thanks to the tenacity of a few breeders, until the creation of a 

studbook in 1938. Since the middle of the 20th century, many cross- 
The Appaloosa is a breed native to the northwestern United States, it es with Quarter Horses and Thoroughbreds were made. At the 
is traditionally selected by the Nez-Percés Indians (Nimiipuu) estab- beginning of the 21st century, few differences existed, apart from 
coat, between Appaloosas, Quarter Horses and Paint Horses, which 
formed the three breeds authorized in 
international Western riding competi- 
tions. Now, the Appaloosa is one of the 
most popular breeds in the United 
*|States. Nez-Percé breeders prefer the 
name Palouse Horse or Nez Perce 
Horse for the horse from their breeding. 


Indiens Nez-Percé et cheval appaloosa en 1895. 
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y Horse of the Nez-Perces 
i) The Nez-Percé horse is a breed of sad- 

i] dle horse in the process of being recon- 
stituted in order to find the original type 
of the old Appaloosa mounts of the 

4 Nez-Percé Indians. For this, the Indians 
| Jof the Nez-Percé reserve cross modern 
| Appaloosas with Akhal-Teke, a 

| Turkmen horse described as physically 


close. 
* 








Indian mythology allows us to imagine the 
place occupied by the horse for these peo- 
ples. Native Americans attribute qualities 
to horses according to their dress, thus, 
those who wear a piebald dress with just 
colored ears (tovero dress) are called "med-_ 
icine hat" and credited with supernatural 
powers. 


Horse eating is generally taboo: the Lakota 
Sioux tribe in South Dakota protects a herd 
of sacred horses and considers them mem- 
bers of the family, like the sacred cows of 
India. 





The Pimas of Arizona explain the origin of B ATON DE DANSE - SIOUX - 1874 
the horse by a myth, necessarily posterior : —— <= 


to the arrival of Europeans. Two brothers 
were hunting, and the elder, taken with pity 
on seeing the younger suffer while loading 
stags and roe deer on his back, said to him: * 
"Pierce me with an arrow from the front, 
then with an arrow from the side, cut me 
transversely into four pieces which you will 
throw into the water, then come back in four | 7 
days." The younger boy complied full of oe 3 ai aon 
pain and, when he returned, discovered four wi Re to = sees rs aes cise tae Vemma 
unknown animals: horses, two males, two ‘ re 

females, a black, a white, a bay and a deer 
color... 
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AMERICAN TIMELINE 


1570 (USA) Birth of the Iroquois league. Around 1570, a man named 
Deganawidah formed a confederation of five Indian nations in North 
America. This "Five Nations League" brings together the Mohawks, 
Onondagas, Oneidas, Senecas and Cayugas. Particularly powerful, 
the Iroquois waged several wars against 
other peoples and became enemies of the 
French when the latter landed on Canadian 
territory in the early 1600s. Around the 
1720s, the confederation had a new 
member, the people of Tuscaros, coming 
from the future North Carolina. During the 
18th century, the Iroquois would support 
the English against the French and would 
do the same during the War of 
Independence. 


1585: (USA) Richard Grenville and his 
seven ships chartered by Walter Raleigh 
dock at Roanoke to organize the 
colonization of Virginia for England. The 
Indians they meet there are hospitable, but 
following the theft of a silver cup by one of 
them, Grenville pillages and burns down 
their village. 


1587: (USA) A group of English settlers 
attempt to settle in the deserted colony of 
Roanoke, North Carolina. 

1598 The horse is introduced to New 
Mexico by Don Juan de Qnote. (Grant, 
1984, p.144) 

1607 (USA) On the territory of the Company of London were 
founded, the colony of Virginia; in 1632, that of Maryland; in 1663 
and 1670, North Carolina and South Carolina; in 1732, Georgia. 


Virginia. 

1632 Virginia's main founders were Captains Newport and John 
Smith. The settlers settled in Jamestown on the James River (names 
given in honor of the King of England, James I, like that of Virginia 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth, Virgo Regina). The Indians of the 
country were conciliated by the marriage of Pocahontas, daughter of 
their chief Powhatan, with the Englishman John Rolfe. They later 





became hostile, attempted a general massacre of the whites (1622), 

and were driven to the side of the mountains after the death of their 

chief warrior, Opecancanough (1646). The colony grew slowly, 

consisting of plantations on rivers from present-day Virginia to the 

Potomac in the north. Representative government was granted to 

Virginians in 1619, when black people were first landed in the country 
and sold as slaves. 


"Souls, damn them, your souls, and make 
tobacco! " 


1755 The Virginians indeed continued to 
cultivate tobacco and for that to buy and 
enslave black slaves. Tobacco became the 
only wealth of the country. Thanks to 
tobacco, Virginia, alone of the colonies, had, 
in the middle of the 18th century, neither 
debts, nor banks, nor paper money, nor 
towns, nor commerce, nor factories, nothing 
but scattered plantations, an aristocratic 
society. , whose strength rested on the 
clientele of the Little Whites and the slavery 
of the Blacks. The total population was 
95,000 in 1715, more than double in 1740, 
nearly 500,000, including 200,000 blacks, in 
iWieme 


1609 (USA) The Dutch begin to trade on the 
Hudson River (New York State) and, in 1614, 
they establish posts in Manhattan and up the 
river at Orange (Albany). This activity marks 
the beginning of an intense rivalry between 
two fledgling business empires. 


(Canada) During these years, the large number of traders who then 
invaded the St. Lawrence region and the ruthless competition they 
created greatly reduced profits. In order to impose a certain order, the 
Crown then grants monopolies in this trade to certain individuals. In 
return, they undertake to protect the rights of the French in the new 
territories and to help the Catholic Church in its attempts to convert 
natives to Christianity. 


1610 (USA) Sir De La Warr's fleet arrives in Virginia with supplies 
and new settlers and reoccupies Jamestown, which then has 300 
inhabitants. August 9, 1610, First Anglo-Powhatan War: Jamestown 
settlers attack the Indian village of Paspahegh. During the famine in 
Jamestown during the winter, some settlers took refuge with Indian 
Chief Powhatan for food. When summer returns, the colony's 
governor, Thomas Gates, asks Powhatan to return the fugitives. Faced 
with his refusal, a group of soldiers attacked a village, killed fifteen 
Indians, burned the houses and ransacked the corn crops. They seize 
the queen of the tribe and her 
children, then massacre them. 


1615 Re Captain Smith, 
visiting in 1615 the not ve 

hospitable surroundings whic 
extend from the Long Island 
Sound to the Bay of Fundy, 
ave this coast the name of New 
England, which it kept. There, 
in Cape Cod Bay, arrived in 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire and 
Maine thus occupied the entire coastline of New England. The 






















climate and vegetation in this part of the continent presented nothing 
attractive, but perfectly suited the character of the colonists who came 
to settle there. These, for the most part, were Puritans driven from 
England by the persecutory laws enacted by royalty under the 
inspiration of the official Episcopal Church. This Puritan emigration 
lasted from 1630 to 1643, slowed down during the civil war and under 
the protectorate of Cromwell, and resumed a new intensity at the 
restoration of the Stuarts. She sent to America, to the Bay Colony, a 
population of believers, even fanatics, hardworking, simple in 
manners, with a sad turn of mind, 
resigned rather than optimistic, above 
all energetic, stubborn, persevering . 
The group of colonies of New 
England, says a historian, formed 
from the beginning and is still today 
the backbone (the very backbone) of 
the American nation. Those who will 
quickly be called the Yankees. 


1616 (USA) A smallpox epidemic 
decimates the Indian population in 
New England. 


1617 (USA) Settlers from Virginia 
ship the first oa shipment of 
tobacco to England. Introduction in 
Virginia of the indenture, a contract of 
temporary servitude, by which a man 
agrees to work for a limited time on 
the lands of a settler in exchange for 
his travel and obtaining freehold land 
at the end of the contract. The 
contract is generalized to the point of 

involving a third of the population of 

New England. These indentured 
servants, men and women, travel in 
appalling conditions and are sold on 






arrival as slaves. 


1620 (USA) Arrival of the Mayflower Puritans in Plymouth near 
Cape Cod and present-day Boston. 1620: arrived on the Mayflower, 
caught in the storm, the ee Fathers, 102 English Puritans landed 
in America (New England), at Cape Cod and on December 20 
founded the colony of Plymouth, the first city in Massachusetts, 
outside the concession granted by the king (1622). These Pilgrim's 
fathers (41 in all) had to flee Nottingham (1608), to settle in Leyden 
in the United Provinces. 


They sign an agreement, the Mayflower Compact, which is the basis 
of a Calvinist democracy. The settlers, who arrived too late for the 
plantations, will experience a difficult first winter. Their cultivation 
attempts mostly fail and half the colony dies of disease. 


1621 (USA) The following spring, the Iroquois Indians will teach 
them the cultivation of corn, as well as hunting and fishing in these 
unknown lands. The Mayflower settlers are saved from starvation by 
Chief Massasoit. This is the one of Thanksgiving. When the 
Pilgrim Fathers and the settlers of the Mayflower settled, Massasoit, 
father of the Indian chief called "King Philip", high sachem of the 
eno tribe, formed an alliance with them during a meal at 
which the Pilgrim Fathers had invited him and 90 of his men to 
celebrate the first harvests of the colony of Plymouth in 1621. During 
this feast, turkeys were offered (episode commemorated today by the 
feast of Thanksgiving). Chief 
alliance with the members of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1638. 
Following their first harvest, the colonists decided to thank God and 
the Indians. The latter were already celebrating "thanksgiving" in the 
fall, after the harvest. The pilgrims take up this idea: each year, they 
celebrate the autumn harvest during "Thanksgiving Day". 


1621 Foundation of the Dutch company West Indische Compagnie. 
(Delage, 1985, p.26) 


1622 (USA) A colony massacred by the Indians - Faced with the 
increasing expansion of settlers on their territories in the South of the 
United States, the Indians attack a colony in Virginia and kill more 
than 350 people. They will then have to face violent reprisals. 


1624 (USA) The Dutch West India Company sends the first 

contingent of 30 settler families to New Netherland, mostly Walloon 

Protestants. Eighteen of them went up the Hudson and founded Fort 

Orange near present-day Albany. Settlers temporarily occupied Noten 

Eyland (Governors Island) in the Hudson Delta, before settling in 
anhattan the following year. May 13 


1625 (USA) Whitehall: A royal proclamation declares that Virginia, 
Bermuda and New England are part of the English Empire. A colonial 
administration is instituted. nae becomes a British Crown 
Colony. It is placed under the authority of a Governor appointed by 
ae Crown, flanked by a Council and a Chamber elected by the 
colonists. 


1626-27 (USA) Purchase of the island of Manhattan in Manhattes by 
the Dutch company West Indies for the price of 60 florins, that is to 
say the value of ten beaver skins. This act constitutes the first 


assasoit renewed this same rite of 


recognition of Aboriginal land rights in North America 


1627 (USA) The West India Company was therefore formed; his 
agent, Peter Minuits (1580-1638), bought the whole island of 

anhattan from the Indians for 24 dollars; the whole coast, from the 
Connecticut River to Delaware Bay, received the official name of 
New Netherlands. 


The ee to attract settlers, organized a system of feudal 
propery. the "patronage", which remained in force later under the 

nglish domination and from which emerged the landed aristocracy 
of the province and the State of New York. . In 1638, Swedes came to 
settle on the banks of the Delaware under the leadership of the same 
Peter Minuits who had left the service of the Netherlands. Dutch 
domination was then seriously threatened; Indians came to brave the 
whites to the gates of New Amsterdam. Governor Peter Stuyvesant, 
however, succeeded in driving back the Indians (1647) and annexed 
the small settlements of Delaware (Fort Christiania), decorated with 
the pompous name of New Sweden, to the New Netherlands (1655). 
An era of prosperity seemed to be dawning for the colony, but its 
resources were very weak in the midst of the neighboring English 
establishments, which were already powerful. New Holland 
contained barely 4,000 inhabitants and New Amsterdam 1,500 when 
commissioners from Charles II appeared at the entrance to the port 
(1664), claiming the whole country for the Duke of York, who had 
just obtained the concession of it from the king his brother. The 
commissioners offered respect for property, religious freedom and 
representative government. Stuyvesant capitulated; New Amsterdam 
became New York, Fort Orange Albany and New Holland a British 
province. It consisted at that time of the Hudson Valley. The lands that 
make up present-day Upstate and Northwestern New York were 
deserted and unexplored. 


1630 (USA) Colonization of Massachusetts Bay by the English 
company of the same name. Each shareholder receives 200 acres of 
land to settle. John Winthrop becomes governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. He justifies his occupation of Indian territories by the 
fact that the land 1s legally "vacant". He claims that the Indians have 
not "subjugated" the land, and therefore only have a "natural" right to 
it and not a "real" right. 


1636 (USA) Massachusetts merchant John Oldham is killed by 
Indians on Block Island 


August 1636: following the murder of a white merchant, John Stone, 
troublemaker and avowed kidnapper of Indians, by the Pequots in 
Connecticut in 1634, then that of John Oldham, a punitive expedition 
leaves Boston to attack the Narragansett Indians from Block Island 
that we take for Pequots. The Indians take refuge in the forests and the 
English invest deserted villages, destroying the crops. 

December 13, 1636: founding of a militia in Massachusetts, originally 
the National Guard of the United States, against the Pequots. 

The Pequot tribe is a Native American tribe that lived in the 17th 
century in the Connecticut region of the northeastern United States. 
They belonged to the Algonquian linguistic group. 

1637 (USA) The Pequots are massacred. After years of opposing 
British colonization of their territory, the Pequots are the victims of a 
devastating attack by their white enemies. Almost the whole tribe will 
be decimated. They were almost all decimated during the Pequot War 
(1637) and in particular during the Mystic massacre which opposed 
them to the English colonists. The survivors will flee, abandoning 
their lands. 

1638 (USA) In Boston, William Pierce the captain of the Desire 
imports the first cargo of slaves from Barbados, which he exchanges 
for Native American slaves, the written records establishing the first 
presence of black slaves in Massachusetts around 1638. 

September 21, 1638: Treaty of Hartford; end of the war against the 
Pequots in New England (Connecticut) begun in May 1637. The 
surviving Pequots are sold as slaves. The language and the use of the 
Pequot name became outlaws in the English colonies. 

1643 (USA) Massacre by the Dutch of 80 peaceful Indian refugees in 
Pavonia, New Netherland, after an attack by the Mohawks. Beginning 
of the Kieft War, a general uprising of eleven Indian tribes against the 
settlers (1643-1645). 

1649 (USA) John Elliot created the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, beginning of the Protestant mission in North 
America. There were nearly 4,000 converts in 1675, gathered in 
Christian villages. These villages were destroyed in 1675 by the 
Indians who had resisted the conversion. (Louchez, 1992, p.15) 

1664 (USA) The Royal Commission appointed by the Crown to 
receive the complaints of the Native Americans of New England, 
recalls that the native peoples are the owners of their cultivated lands 
until they cede them by giving or selling them . (Dussault and 
Erasmus, 1993, p.15) 

1670 (USA) The English founded a colonial settlement in Charleston 
(Charles Town) in South Carolina. This colony is based on the 
Amerindian trade from Carolina to the West Indies, which will 
represent a total of 24,000 to 51,000 Indians. 


1675 (USA June: start of "King Philip's War" against the English in 
Massachusetts (ending in October 1676). Chief of the Wampanoag 
tribe, leading a coalition of several other tribes, King Philipp sets out 
in a war against the English settlers. Much of New England, which 
then included the Northeast of the United States, was devastated for 
more than a year. In June 1675, the Wampanoags burned Swansea in 
retaliation. The Nipmucks and Narragansets join them. For their part, 
the Mohawks refuse to join King Philip. The latter, ex-mercenaries 
from the colonies of the Netherlands, in fact passed to the British who 
bought New York from the Dutch. 

1676 (USA) The slave trade of Amerindians from Carolina to the 
West Indies increases, while the same year in 1676 begins in Virginia 
the revolt of Nathaniel Bacon. 

March 26, 1676, King Philip's War: A company of 65 English settlers 
and twenty allied Indians led by Captain Michael Pierce was 
decimated in an ambush on the banks of the Blackstone River, near 
present-day Central Falls, by Chief Narragansett Canonchet. Three 
days later the Narragansett attacked and burned Providence. 

April 21, 1676: Battle of Sudbury, victorious Indian raid against 
English settlers in King Philip's War. The Narangasetts are defeated, 
and their leader Canonchet killed in April. 

1676: A scuffle between Susquehannock Indians and settlers from 
Virginia leads to Nathaniel Bacon's massacre of the Ocaneechees. 
June 1676: The revolt of Nathaniel Bacon, is started in the British 
colony of Virginia by whites living on the Frontier with the Indians, 
joined later by black slaves and white servants. It bursts about the 
Indian threat in a context of agricultural crisis and misery. Frontier 
whites believe Jamestown Governor William Berkeley must wage all- 
out war against the Doegs who have engaged in guerrilla warfare over 
disputes with the settlers. Nathanie Bacon, elected to the House of 
Bourgeois of Virginia in the spring, and cousin of Frances Culpeper, 
the wife of Governor William Berkeley, advocates the establishment 
of armed detachments to fight the Indians. 


The governor accuses him of rebellion and has him imprisoned. Two 
thousand settlers from Virginia immediately marched on Jamestown 
in support. Berkeley frees Bacon after a public promise of repentance. 
But Bacon escapes, reforms his militias and begins to harass the 
Indians. In July, he wrote a "People's Declaration" which reproached 
the administration for its unjust taxes, its favoritism, its stranglehold 
on the fur trade and its abandonment of farmers confronted with the 
Indians. Bacon then attacks the Pamunkey Indians, considered 
harmless, kills eight of them, takes prisoners and seizes their property. 


August 12, 1676: Wampanoag Indian chief Metacom (known as King 
Philip) is betrayed and killed ending the war on the south shore of 
Massachusetts Bay. The English, victorious, lost six hundred men and 
three thousand Indians were massacred. The defeat of the Indians in 
New England gives European settlers control of the North American 
coast. This war will have caused 600 deaths on the side of the English 
settlers and 4,000 on the side of the Amerindians. 


1677 (USA) Signing of the "Silver Chain" treaties in Albany, on the 
Hudson River, between the Dutch and the Iroquois of the League of 
Five Nations. This string explains the American peace from 1677 to 


5D; 

1687 (USA) This is the beginning of large-scale slavery for the 
Natives of the enemy nations which will last 137 years. 

1712 (USA) Slave revolt in the colony of New York. Some 25 slaves 
and two Indians burn down a building and kill nine whites. Captured 
by the soldiers, they are judged and 21 of them are executed. Herbert 
Aptheker counted in the 18th century in the British colonies of North 
America nearly two hundred and fifty revolts and conspiracies of 
black slaves bringing together at least ten people. 

1712 (USA) First Fox War. The Foxes, an Indian nation west of Lake 
Michigan, are trying to seize the post of Detroit near which they have 
recently settled. The Outaouais and the Illinois lend a hand to 
Dubuisson and his 20 or so soldiers to counterattack. The Foxes are 
defeated. 

1726 (Canada) Treaty of Annapolis Royal between the Micmac 
nation and the British Crown. 

1727 (USA) Beginning of the evangelization of Native Americans by 
the Anglican Church. 
(Canada) In Nipigon, La Vérendrye consults the Amerindians about 
the isn Sea" route. Ochaga draws a map for him. (Champagne, 
1971, 197 

1736 (USA) The Sioux attack the canoes of La Vérendrye. Father 
Aulneau sj and 20 men died there. (Champagne, 1971, p.205) 

1744 (USA) The Onondaga chief, Canasatego, explains to a council 
convened by the colonial governors the principles of the Five Nations 

confederation. Benjamin Franklin will remember this lesson. (Sioui, 
199 , p.99) 

1750 (USA) England possessed a veritable colonial empire beyond 
the Atlantic. The thirteen colonies which, twenty-five years later, 
were to unite for emancipation, were already founded, occupying the 
whole coast from north to south, without any solution of continuity, 
from Kennebec to Altamaha, in the order next: New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia. The total population had risen rapidly, from 
450,000 ‘inhabitants in 1645 to 1 million in 1740, and 1.5 million 


(including 300,000 blacks) in 1755. It was very unevenly distributed: 
the three most ‘powerful and most rich were Virginia, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania, the weakest Delaware and Georgia, the latter still 
in its infancy. A first grouping, the one that has been adopted so far 
(The first establishments), divides them into three geographical 
groups: North, Center and South, different by climate, type of crops, 
origin of populations, beliefs, living conditions, economic interests. 
The climate of the North was favorable with the formation of the 
small farms, that of the South with the mode of the large plantations, 
the free work, personal, could only in North tear with the ground a 
product from which one could live; From the beginning of 
colonization, the work of blacks appeared in the South to be an 
indispensable condition of success. The spirit of adventure, then the 
defeat of royalty in England, populated Virginia, the idea of 

constituting a refuge for Catholics colonized Maryland, the 
persecution of Puritans under Charles I gave birth to the publics of 
New England. Quakers imported to Pennsylvania a balanced, wise 
mind, humanitarian tendencies, simple morals, practical sense, 
business spirit. 


The geographical configuration of the Thirteen Colonies was 
somewhat different from that of the states that still bear their names 
today. Although they were sparsely populated on the coast, their 
territory was more extensive, and even, for the most part, unlimited 
on the western side. The Virginia charter had set limits only to the 
north and south. The Company of the Bay expressly obtained the right 
to extend its domination to the Pacific. The charters of Connecticut, 

Carolina, and Georgia contained the same clause. The provinces of 
New York, Delaware and New Jersey had no original boundaries; 

circumstances later delimited their territory. Delaware and New 
Jersey were confined to the coast by neighboring grants. New York 
owed its extension north and west, to the lakes and the St. Lawrence, 
to the long hostility of the Indian confederation of the Five Nations 
against French Canada. Rhode Island and New Hampshire were also 
locked in early on the land side by earlier or stronger rights. 


Only the two colonies of Maryland and Pennsylvania had western 
borders fixed from the beginning. The line of demarcation between 
the lands allotted to Penn and those which belonged to Lord 
Baltimore had been fixed by two surveyors from England, Mason and 
Dixon. They had drawn a line 1762 to 1767 526 kilometers long. It 
followed the parallel 39°43'26". This line will later be the 
demarcation between the slave states ("Dixieland", named after 
Dixon) of the South and the states of the North. 


After the emancipation, we will see all the colonies give i in the 
interest of the federal community to their extension towards the West 
(1784). Later still, three new States will be formed by dismemberment 
of the primitive States, Vermont of New York (1791); Maine from 
Massachusetts (1820); West Virginia of Virginia (1863). 

1753 (USA) New York: Chief Hendrick and sixteen other Mohawk 
chiefs break the peace (Covenant Chain) with white settlers. A scam 
steals some 130,000 hectares of land from the Mohawks in New York 
State, ending the peaceful coexistence between the Indians and the 
white population of the province. 

1762-1766 (Canada-USA) Pontiac promotes a pan-Amerindian 
approach to the invader. (Dickason, 1992, p.184) 

1763 (USA) The Treaty of Paris 
relinquished to the English all 
of Canada, the islands of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, French 
Acadia, claims to the Ohio 
Valley and all of Louisiana 
(minus New Orleans) up to in 
Mississippi. France kept only 
the waves of Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon. She was still ceding 
Louisiana beyond the 
Mississippi to Spain to 
compensate her for the loss of 
Florida given to England. 


The Indians had taken an active’ 
part in this duel between two* 
peoples, and threatened as much 
by one as by the other, they did 
not calm down as quickly as the 
War 


endangered Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. The Indian confederacy 
was not long in dissolving and . = 

Pontiac was killed (1764). A 

proclamation from the King of 

England (1763) established three new provinces on the continent: 
East ae West Florida, Quebec. The French in Canada accepted 
as muc 

Bostonians, disguised as Indians, throw a cargo of 342 crates of tea 
into the sea in Boston; this event provokes the reaction of the 
conservative cabinet of Lord North which votes several laws which 
























ruin the commerce of Boston and the freedoms of Massachusetts. 
This is the beginning of the troubles in the British colonies of North 
America. 

1774 (USA) Lord Dunmore's War. In the spring of 1774, Shawnees 
tried to get rid of the British settlers. May 3: in retaliation, the settlers 
kill eleven Mingos. Logan kills thirteen settlers in Pennsylvania. Lord 
John Murray Dunmore, Governor of Virginia, helps the settlers of 
Pennsylvania in the repression: seven Mingo villages are destroyed, a 
fort is built at Little Kanawha River. October 10: Battle of Point 
Pleasant, the British defeat the Shawnees. General Amherst gives the 
order to distribute blankets infected with smallpox thus acquiring the 
title of the first general to use a bacteriological weapon. Several 
thousand Delaware Indians are 
infected and spread _ the 
"smallpox" to other Indian 
nations. In these circumstances 
peace is imposed on them. 
Virginia militiamen destroy 
© several Shwanees villages 

during the negotiations. 


1775-1783 (USA) Beginning of 
the American War of 
Independence (ending in 1783). 
Aboriginal people living in 
Quebec supported the British 
during the American 
~ Revolution. 
1778 (USA) start of the "Native 
American wars". The Native 
American Wars are all the wars 
_ between European settlers and 
\then the United States 
government against North 
American Indian peoples, from 
1778 to 1890. Aitouch no war 
, was Officially declared by the 
United States Congress, the 
* Ss army was constantly at war 
against these peoples from 
1778. They continued in the 
19th century with violence and numerous massacres on the part of 
both sides. American historian Howard Zinn recalls that "American 
governments signed more than four hundred treaties with Native 
Americans and violated them all, without exception". 


4! 


All the battles and massacres fought between the United States and 
the Indians caused 19,000 victims among whites and around 30,000 
among Indians, men, women and children. Between 9 and 11.5 
million at the end of the 15th century, the Indians of North America 
numbered no more than 250,000 in 1890. This demographic 
hecatomb without equivalent in history was essentially due to 
epidemics and famines, caused in particular by the deportations and 
intensive hunting of bison, whose population rose from 60,000,000 at 
the beginning of the 16th century to 1,000 at the end of the 19th 
century. 

1781 (USA). This first American constitution was a very short 
document; the "articles" were thirteen in number. 

The thirteen States of North America contract between them a 
perpetual union and form a Confederation called "the United States of 
America" The current constitution of the United States was adopted 
in 1787 has been in force since 1789, 

1781-1782 (Canada - USA) In the northern part of the Plains and the 
Great Lakes, a smallpox epidemic decimates more than half of the 
Amerindians. During this same period, an epizootic affects bison, 
caribou, moose, swans, geese, ducks and gulls. (Delage, 1985, p.103 
and Thistle, 1986, p.62 

1783 (USA) The United States adopts, on September 22, a 
proclamation which prohibits the colonization of Indian lands without 
the authorization of Congress. 

1787 (USA) After the 13 colonies of the United States declare their 
independence from Great Britain, an ordinance is passed to safeguard 
the Indian territories of the Northwest, in the region of Appalachia. It 
is then impossible to seize land belonging to the Indians without 
obtaining their agreement. Similarly, the order mentions that their 
freedom cannot be violated. However, these terms are no longer valid 
if Congress declares or authorizes a war. Anyway, even if no conflict 
Meare endorsed by the congress, the ordinance will not be respected 
for long 

1817 (isa) The Seminoles go to war against the Americans The 
Seminole Indians take up arms when Andrew Jackson invades Florida 
with his army. The expedition is said to have been organized in 
retaliation for Seminole thefts from ae plantations and aid 
provided to runaway slaves. The Indians will not be able to compete. 
Then Spanish territory, Florida will pass to the United States in 1819. 
In the early 1830s, a treaty will be signed for the Seminoles to leave 
west of the Mississippi. But some of them will revolt, leading to a 
new wat. 

1818 (USA) Until 1818, the purchase of territories from Native 
Americans for the purpose of colonization was made by a single 
payment to the tribes concerned. In 1818, the practice of entering into 
agreements that included payment upon land surrender and annual 
payments began. (Shanahan, 1994, p.15) 


1823 (USA), Monroe warns Europe not to meddle in America's 
affairs. The "Monroe Doctrine" as this option will be called, perfectly 
in phase with the traditionally isolationist tendencies of public 
opinion, will essentially dominate the foreign policy of the United 
States until the First World War. 

1830 (USA) The Indian Removal Act is enacted. The United States, 
then under the presidency of Andrew Jackson, promulgated a law 
which gave the order to deport all the Indian populations located east 
of the Mississippi. Among them then are the Cherokee and the 
Seminoles, who categorically refuse to part with their lands. But this 
new law will leave them no choice. In the following years, the 
American army will gather tens of thousands of Indian individuals to 
lead them beyond the river. 

1832 (USA) The warrior Sauk Black Hawk ("Black Hawk") attempts 
to drive the settlers from the lands of his people. Allied with the 
Foxes, he left the territory of lowa where his ie had lived since 
the Treaty of Saint-Louis (1805) to reconquer his ancestral lands. 
1835 (Canada - USA) Smallpox epidemic in the Prairies. A third of 
the Amerindian population is 1838 decimated. (Fumoleau, 1973, 


p.321) 

1835 (USA) Treaty of New Echota: 300 to 500 of the 17,000 
Cherokees living east of the Mississippi (the Ridge delegation, led by 
the Cherokees John Ridge and Elias Boudinot) sign a treaty for the 
whole nation that yields in the United States their lands for five 
million dollars, in violation of Cherokee laws, and without a single 
elected representative among them. Congress ratified this treaty the 
following year with one vote, despite the protests of John Ross. The 
465 signatory Cherokees left for the west in 1837. 

1836 (USA) According to the decision of the President of the 
Supreme Court John Marshall, the Indian sovereign nations become 
dependent nations of the federal State. 

1838 (USA) The Cherokees on the Trail of Tears 

1838 With the expiry of the Treaty of New Echota, General Winfried 
Scott begins to herd the Cherokees into 31 forts, with only the clothes 
they were wearin. 

end of July 1838: They are then gathered in eleven camps provided 
for this purpose (10 in Tennessee, one in Alabama). About 3,000 
Cherokees made their way by river from June, and arrived until 
September in the Indian Territory. 

October 16, 1838: departure of the remaining Cherokees by the roads. 
They cover 1,750 km, reach the Mississippi in November, but the last 
5,000 remain stuck on the eastern shore all winter. The ‘first groups 
arrive in January at Fort Gibson. 


1839 (USA) arrival of the last Cherokees. About 4,000 of them at 
least, 8,000 at most, died along the way along the Trail of Tears. 

The four other civilized Nations were deported in the same way, and 
also knew their Trail of Tears. This name comes from the tears of 
compassion shed by the Americans who saw them pass in front of 
them. Some Cherokees managed to hide in the mountains, and 
Seminoles in the swamps of the Everglades. 

1835-1842 (USA) Second Seminole War. Following the same process 
as for the Cherokees, the government made a minority of Seminoles 
sign the Treaty of Payne Landing (1832), which required them to 
leave their lands within three years. In 1835, the American army was 
sent to enforce this treaty. At the height of the war, 10,000 regular 
soldiers and 30,000 militia faced 5,000 warriors who practiced a war 
of ambushes and raids, American losses amounted to 1,500 men. 
Thousands of Cherokees are forced to leave their territory east of the 
Mississippi to reach northeastern Oklahoma. Indeed, on December 
29, 1835, a minority of them had signed the Treaty of New Echota 
with the United States, by which these lands abounding in gold were 
ceded to the country for 5 million dollars. When it expires, the 
American army is responsible for evacuating the territory. A long and 
exhausting journey awaits them, and more than 4,000 of them will 
perish on the way, from cold, fatigue or illness. 

1845 (Canada-USA) European jurisprudence of the time, inspired by 
the Swiss jurist, Emmench de Vattel, considers that uninhabited 
territories are not a real possession and ‘that other States are justified 
in taking possession of them and colonize them. The fact that a people 
cannot cultivate the land serves to demonstrate that they are not real 
owners of the territory. (Carter, 1990, p.20-21) 


1846 Mexican War 


Polk, elected from the South, represented in power the policy of 
annexation in Texas. He remained scrupulously faithful to it. 
Negotiations were immediately entered into with Mexico, which 
stubbornly refused to admit the claims of the United States to ‘the part 
of Texas situated between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande del 
Norte. The federal government had this territory occupied by a small 
army commanded by General Zachary Taylor. In April 1846, this 
officer, camped on the left bank of the Rio Grande, was attacked by 
the Mexican general Arista, whom he repelled. Immediately Polk sent 
a special message to Congress (May 11), declaring that the state of 
war existed because of the Mexican government. Congress dutifully 
voted to borrow $10 million and call for 50,000 volunteers. Taylor 
defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto (May 8) and Resaca de la Palma 
(May 9) on the left bank of the Rio Grande. On May 18, he crossed 
the river and entered Matamoros. Soon after, a revolution broke out in 
Mexico (Mexico, from independence to the arrival of the French). 


President Parades was overthrown (beginning of August), Santa- 
Anna left Cuba on the 8th of the same month, landed in Vera Cruz on 
the 15th and found itself the first citizen of Mexico, not, as had been 
hoped in Washington, the leader of a peace party that did not exist, but 
leader of the war party against the invading enemy. Taylor in 
September marched on Monterey, granted the garrison an honorable 
surrender, and concluded a two-month armistice. He was blamed for 
it as a transaction going beyond his purely military attributions, and 
learned in November that he was to send part of his troops to General 
Scott, in charge of an expedition against Veracruz, which was to be 
followed by a march against the capital of Mexico. Before allowing 
himself to be weakened by the departure of his best officers and 
soldiers, Taylor defeated Santa-Anna at Buena Vista (February 23, 
1847); all of northeastern Mexico was conquered. The following 
November he left command of his army to General Wool and returned 
to the United States. Scott, meanwhile, landed on March 9, 1847, at 
Veracruz with 12,000 men; he besieged and took the city before the 
end of March and marched on Mexico City. He defeated the Mexicans 
at Cerro Gordo (April 19), entered Puebla in May, defeated again at 
Contreras on August 19, at Churubusco on the 20th, at Molino del 
Rey on September 8, at Chapultepec on the 13th; the next day, the 
14th, he made his entry into Mexico. 


Mexico had been invaded in 1846 from the northeast. General 
Kearney, after a march through the desert, from Fort Leavenworth to 
Santa Fe, took possession of New Mexico (August 1846). After 
instituting a government there, he continued on his way to California, 
which he found already conquered by Colonel Fremont and 
Commodore Stockton. Arriving in Monterey, General Kearney 
assumed the duties of governor and proclaimed (February 8, 1847) 
the annexation of California to the United States. At the same time, 
Colonel Doniphan, at the head of 1,000 Missourians, entered Mexico 
from the north, defeated a corps of Mexicans on February 28, and 
seized the city of Chihuahua. The Mexican government, at the end of 
its resources, began negotiations, while United States troops still 
occupied its capital, and signed (February 2, 1848) the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which it gave up all of Texas to the United 
States. , with the Rio Grande as frontier, and the two provinces of 
New Mexico and California, upon payment by the United States of a 
sum of 15 million dollars and acquittal by them, up to a maximum of 
3 million and a half dollars, debts owed by Mexico to American 
citizens. 


1897 (USA) The birth of imperialism 

McKinley's presidency The new president, who took office on March 
4, 1897, had a majority in the Chamber, but not in the Senate, and, if 
he could bring about the raising of customs tariffs without delay, the 
Currency reform was not possible until after the 1898 elections, 
which alk gave Republicans a majority in the Senate. But their new 
power will now project them with a whole new energy on the 
international scene. This is expressed first by the brief war (April - 
August 1898) won against Spain, from which the Philippines, Guam, 
Puerto Rico and Cuba are torn (the latter being returned to 
independence under the tutelage of the United States). United by the 
Treaty of Paris, signed the same year). 

The two Chambers voted on April 18, 1898, for intervention in Cuba. 
After the operations, unfortunate for the Spaniards, conducted in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippines, preliminaries of peace with 
Spain, negotiated on August 12, 1898, were converted into a treaty on 
the following December 10. Spain renounced all its rights over Cuba 
and ceded Puerto Rico, the Spanish West Indies, the Philippines and 
the island of Guam in the Mariana Islands to the United States. The 
United States then had to sustain a fierce struggle in the Philippines 
against this same Aguinaldo, whom they had delivered from the 
Spanish yoke. 

This is also expressed by the takeover of the Panama Canal, in which 
the French had been bogged down, and which will be completed by 
the United States in 1914. In 1917, finally, the United States 
intervened decisively in the First World War against Germany. It is 
still for the country only to enforce its right to trade, and this war has 
nothing ideological. But the Soviet revolution which broke out a few 
months later would change the situation for at least seventy years. 


The Americans also added the Hawaiian Islands to their domain. A 
revolution, provoked in 1893 by American planters, had led to a 
protectorate over these islands. Cleveland had this protectorate 
abolished, but the annexation of the archipelago was signed by 
MacKinley on July 6, 1898. The Anglo-German American 
condominium in Samoa ended with the convention signed in 
Washington on December 2, 1899, which attributes the Toutouila 
Island and a few others in the United States. 


Following the discovery of the auriferous fields of Klondyke, a 
frontier dispute arose with Canada; it was provisionally settled by a 
modus vivendi in October 1899. A treaty, signed on February 5, 1900, 
between the American Secretary of State (Minister of Foreign 
Affairs) Hay, and Lord Pauncefote, Ambassador of England, 
concerning the canal which the he plans to break into Nicaragua 
revoked the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which gave the two 
countries equal rights in the construction and administration of this 


canal. England renounced her rights, and the United States engaged to 
maintain perpetual and absolute neutrality in the waters of this canal; 
but neutrality was canceled by the amendment that the Senate adopted 
on December 14, 1900, stipulating that the United States would be 
responsible for the defense of the canal in the event of 
war.McKinley's presidency had marked the beginnings of a new 
policy for the United States, which has been called imperialism. New 
possessions had been added to their vast territories, and the United 
States was also going to mingle henceforth, more and more actively, 
in the international life of the States of the old continent. They took 
part in the Hague Conference, and their troops cooperated in the 
march on Peking. Re-elected on November 5, 1900 by 292 votes 
against Bryan's 155, Mac Kinley died after being shot twice by the 
anarchist Czolgosz, during a public reception in Buffalo, on 
September 14, 1901. 


1851 ee The "Sioux Traverse Treaty" was signed between the 
United States government, and the Sioux of Minnesota Territory and 
enforced by the Commission of Indian Affairs. The purpose of this 
treaty was to obtain the rich agricultural lands that were in Minnesota. 
Vast tracts of land were thus ceded from Iowa to the Canadian border. 
Sioux tribes such as the Sisseton and Wahpeton were reluctant to 
disinherit, but the pressures were so great that they reluctantly gave in 
under potential threat from the federal government. 


This treaty worsened the living conditions of the Amerindians. 
Several factors led to the revolt of the Plains Indians. 


o A rush of white settlers swept over these new territories; 


o A desire to own more land by the authorities of the federal 
government; 


o An inability to pay the annuities promised to Native Americans; 


o Further reductions in ancestral lands resulting in the loss of hunting 
and fishing grounds. 


The discontent of all the Sioux tribes of Dakota will lead to the War 

of the Plains Indians which will last about thirty years and was 

as by the massacre of Sand Creek, three years after the Treaty of 
ort Wise. 


1860-1864 (USA) Navajo War. Following various skirmishes in the 
New Mexico Territory between the Navajos and federal troops, the 
Navajos surrendered to Kit Carson, who had their property destroyed 
and deported them to Bosque Redondo, Arizona. This is the Long 
March of the Navajos: 8,000 Navajos cover 620 km on foot. After 
four years of undernutrition, they are allowed to return to their land. 
After a harsh winter, the 6,000 Paiutes of Nevada decide to attack the 
American settlers, judged responsible for their misfortune for having 
cut down too many trees. 

1861-1865 Civil War in the United States. 

1862 (USA) The Sioux War. The United States government is not 
delivering land purchase goods to the Sioux Santees (or Dakotas) and 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Sioux Tribes as promised. Erupting during the 
Civil War, this massacre by the Sioux benefited from the lack of 
available opposing troops. The discontent of the Sioux turned to 
revolt. The Native American uprising soon spread throughout 
Minnesota and neighboring Dakota. If some white pioneers were 
killed, quickly the American army will send important reinforcements 
to quell in the blood this revolt of the Amerindians. 

September 18 The Sioux lay down their arms The Sioux Santees are 
defeated at Wood Lake by General Sibley. Since the summer, the 
Sioux Santees of Minnesota have embarked on a merciless war 
against the Americans. Under the command of Chief Little Crow, they 
perpetrated many massacres of soldiers but also of civilians. In total, 
several hundred of them, women and children included, perished 
under Sioux arms. 

This war will cause more than a thousand deaths, including more than 
800 Sioux and more than 350 American settlers. Nearly two thousand 
Native Americans were captured. They were eventually tried in mass 
trials by military tribunals. 303 were found guilty of war crimes and 
sentenced to death. Of those condemned, 38 men were hanged at 
Mankato on Boxing Day in the largest mass execution in US history. 
Abraham Lincoln commuted the other inmates to prison terms. About 
1,500 Sioux were held at Fort Snelling until the spring of 1863; 130 
die while in custody. Chiefs Shakopee and Medicine Bottle, refugees 
in Canada, were kidnapped and hanged in 1863. Little Crow was also 
killed by a settler the same year. 1864 November 29 Sand Creek 
Massacre. Colorado Territory militia attack a village inhabited by 
Cheyenne and Arapaho people east of the Rocky Mountains during 
the Indian Wars. During the battle, which spanned two days, Colonel 
John Chivington's forces would kill nearly 270 Indians, both men, 
women and children. This episode will cause a controversy, which 
will lead to the questioning of the policy of extermination of the 
Amerindians. 


1868: revision of the Treaty of Fort-Bridger (1863), which guaranteed 
a reserve of 178,688 km2 to the Shoshone. It is reduced to 11,097 
km2 (16 times less). However, they retain the right to hunt on their 
territory. The United States undertakes to build various buildings 
(mill, school, church); the United States Rail Road is authorized to 
construct a railway line on Shoshone territory. 

1874 (USA) Battle of Adobe Walls, which pits 700 Comanche, 
Kiowa, Cheyenne and Arapaho warriors commanded by Quanah 
Parker and Isa-Tai against American bison hunters. The Indians are 
pushed back with 70 dead, against 3 in the ranks of the hunters. This 
battle led to a major campaign by the army, led by William T. 
Sherman and Philip Sheridan, to secure control of the southern plains. 
The peace-loving Indians were kept on their reserve before the start 
of the campaign. Various columns surrounded the hostile Indian 
watriors, and various skirmishes took place during the summer. The 
most important action is the capture on September 26, with two killed 
among the Indians, of several villages, in the canyon of Palo Duro, by 
Colonel Mackenzie. 

1876 (USA) June, The Battle of the Little Bighorn. American General 
George Armstrong Custer, on his way to destroy a new Indian camp, 
is ambushed by 2,500 Sioux warriors under Sitting Bull's orders. The 
285 men of the cavalry detachment are killed near the Little Bighorn 
River, Montana. This will not prevent the Whites, greedy for gold, 
from continuing to invade Indian territory. he battle of Little Big Horn 
increases the pressure of the army for the Indians to be confined to 
their reservations. But the Nez-Perces, finding no suitable land on the 
reservation in Idaho, refused, until General Oliver Howard's 
ultimatum on May 3, 1877. The remaining free Nez-Perces divided 
into three groups: some joined the reserve, others head for the buffalo 
plains, the last group tries to escape to Canada. The Sioux then fled to 
Canada. This was the end of the nomadism of the Indians of the 
American Plains who had to live on reservations thereafter. The 
Indian wars will end with the defeat of the Apaches of Geronimo, ten 
years later. 

1877 (USA) Birth of anthropology. Lewis Henry Morgan was the 
founder of anthropology. He lived among the Iroquois Indians and 
described their social and cultural life. For the first time, a scientific 
analysis of kinship, a study of social anthropology was born. It is in 
this work that Morgan undertook in Ancient society (1877), to 
compare the social institutions of classical Western antiquity and 
those of contemporary primitive peoples, seeking in the latter the key 
to the intelligibility of the former. 


Thus he wrote about Iroquois society: "What an admirable 
constitution this gentile organization is! Without soldiers, gendarmes 
or policemen, without nobility, without kings or governors, without 
prefects or judges, without prisons, without trials, everything goes its 
regular way. All quarrels and all disputes are settle the 
collectivity of those concerned, the people or the tribe, or the different 
peoples between them (...). The domestic economy is communal and 
communist in a series of families, the land is the property of the tribe, 
only the small gardens are temporarily assigned to the households - 
after all there is no need for our vast and complicated administrative 
apparatus. The interested parties decide and, in most cases, age-old 
usage has settled everything beforehand. There can be no poor and 
needy - the communist domestic economy and the pe know their 
obligations towards the old, the sick, the war invalids. All are equal 
and free - including women. 


1877 (USA) A group of 972 Cheyenne were deported to the Indian 
Territories of Oklahoma in 1877. There, the living conditions were 
terrible, the Northern Cheyenne being unaccustomed to the climate, 
and soon many were affected of malaria. In 1878, the two main chiefs, 
Little Wolf and ee Star (Dull Knife), demanded the release of 
the Cheyenne so that they could return north. In the same year, a 

roup of about 350 Cheyenne left the Indian Territories in a northerly 

irection, led by these two chiefs. Army soldiers and civilian 
volunteers, whose total number is estimated at 13,000, were quickly 
in pursuit. The gang quickly split into two groups. The group led by 
Little Wolf returned to Montana. Morning Star's gang was captured 
and escorted to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, where they were held. They 
were ordered to return to Oklahoma, which they promptly and firmly 
refused. Conditions grew increasingly harsh by the end of 1878, and 
soon the Cheyenne were confined to their quarters, without food, 
water, or heat. 


1878 (USA) The migration of bison to the north is interrupted by the 
American army need our vast and complicated administrative 
apparatus. The interested parties decide and, in most cases, age-old 
usage has settled everything beforehand. There can be no poor and 
needy - the communist domestic economy and the peor know their 
obligations towards the old, the sick, the war invalids. All are equal 
and free - including women. 


1877 (USA) A group of 972 Cheyenne were deported to the Indian 
Territories of Oklahoma in 1877. There, the living conditions were 
terrible, the Northern Cheyenne being unaccustomed to the climate, 
and soon many were affected of malaria. In 1878, the two main chiefs, 
Little Wolf and Moe Star (Dull Knife), demanded the release of 
the Cheyenne so that they could return north. In the same year, a 
prune about 350 Cheyenne left the Indian Territories in a northerly 

irection, led by these two chiefs. Army soldiers and civilian 


volunteers, whose total number is estimated at 13,000, were quickly 
in pursuit. The gang quickly split into two oak The group led by 
Little Wolf returned to Montana. Morning Star's gang was captured 
and escorted to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, where they were held. They 
were ordered to return to Oklahoma, which they promptly and firmly 
refused. Conditions grew increasingly harsh by the end of 1878, and 
soon the Cheyenne were confined to their quarters, without food, 
water, or heat. 


1878 (USA) The migration of bison to the north is interrupted by the 
American army. 


1886 (USA) September 4 Surrender of Apache chief Geronimo. 
Pursued by more than 5,000 men, Geronimo, chief of the Apache 
tribe of the Chiricahuas, lays down his arms for the last time. The 
entire tribe is deported to Florida. Geronimo was one of the strongest 
symbols of resistance to American settlers. In 1858, the Mexicans had 
attacked the camp of Geronimo and massacred women and children. 
To avenge the assassination of his family, the Indian chief had 
organized multiple raids on the Mexican and American sides for 
many years. Deported to a reserve for the first time, he resumed his 
ances in 1885. Geronimo died on February 17, 1909, at the age of 


1887 (USA) The Dawes Severalty Act grants each Native American 
a number of acres of land and makes the remaining reserves available 
to settlers. (Carter, 1990, p.11) 


1887 (USA) February 8 The Allotment Act is enacted 


Following the defeat of the Apache chief Geronimo, a law is passed 
by Congress to decide on the future of the Indian territories. Almost 
all the Indians are then cloistered in official reservations, while their 
old lands are parceled out and sold. Vote of the General Allotment Act 
or Dawes Severalty Act by Congress, authorizing the President to sell 
Indian lands to individuals, in small parcels. This subdivision is 
amplified by the Burke Act of 1906. It aims to abolish the collective 
ownership of land, and to transform the Indians into farmers. The rest 
is distributed to settlers, and Oklahoma becomes a state in 1907. 


1890 (USA) December 15. The death of Sitting Bull. During his arrest 
by American authorities and the ensuing brawl, Sitting Bull and his 
son Crow Foot are shot dead. The leader of the Sioux, nicknamed 
"Seated Bull", is the symbol of resistance to the whites who coveted 
the gold of their lands. He notably led the Battle of Little Bighorn 
(June 25, 1876), where General Custer and the 7th Cavalry Regiment 
were massacred. 


b1890 (USA) December 29 Wounded Knee Massacre. In South Dr. Jared Diamond (University of California), Guns, Germs, and 
Dakota, nearly 400 Sioux Indians, mostly women and children, are Steel: The Fates of Human Societies, WW Norton, 1997 (Pulitzer 
exterminated by US troops. The Wounded Knee massacre put an end Prize for best science book), pages 78, 374. These are most certainly 
to the Indian wars that had raged in North the living conditions ( bad) that limited the 
America since the beginning of white expansion of the tribes. These conditions were 
colonization in the 17th century. The Whites notably caused by nomadism. The Indians had 
therefore declare the conquest of the western very poor living conditions and developed 
territories complete. North American Indians diseases that would contribute to their 
have been herded into reservations and their demographic collapse: violent flu, 
main game is disappearing, bison are being encephalytes, eye and lung diseases, not to 
slaughtered under the inducements of the mention all the diseases carried by 
federal government. Even if for the colonists a mosquitoes, animals and the climate. . 
good Indian was a dead Indian. The latter were 1896 (USA) May 18, 1896 
starved (premium for the massacre of bison), Supreme Court upholds Jim Crow laws 
despoiled of their land by violence and deceit "Jim Crow" laws, so named after a popular 
(non-respect of signed agreements) and song character, emerged after the Civil War in 
deprived of their freedom of worship as well as the former Confederate states in the southern 
the right to speak their languages. This policy United States. They established racial 
is frequently referred to as ethnocide. The distinctions in transport, housing, 
demographic fall of the American Indians is employment, education and so on. They were 
due to epidemics, the best known being that of also marked by a very broad definition of 
smallpox. A pandemic that also affected belonging to the black race, according to the 
whites, eight million Europeans and Asians rule "One drop is enough" (the one-drop rule). 
killed by smallpox while the tribes, much less : These laws were validated by the Supreme 
numerous, were infected. "Across the = ‘Court of the United States in the famous 
Americas, the diseases that infected Europeans,” ue eee alae sa aalaerons eee na ne Plessy v. Ferguson of May 18, 1896. By this 
: . . ‘esteemed chief Big Foot, known for his great wis-. A : 
spread from tribe to tribe, traveling muchg d a aie: Mnidhitek WE hic Galie-at Wounded judgment, it considered that the State of 
faster than the Europeans themselves. It isn[°™ 2N© te Staugiter oF tus ermbe at WouncecLouisiana was entitled to classify Mr. Plessy 





estimated that 95% of the pre-Columbian*Xnee demoralized the spirits of the greatest war---.4n9 the "people of color" because of one 


Native American population, the mostynors. Hope is slowly dying out and all resistance is cighth of black blood and that Judge 
now tutile. 


Ferguson could consequently forbid him 
access to the cars reserved for whites! By 
excluding any relation between the XIIIth 


populous and best organized tribes in North 
America, the societies living north of the 
Mississippi, disappeared between 1492 and 
1600, even before Europeans arrived. settle on amendment which abolished slavery and the 
the Mississippi." .It is most certainly the (poor) ' 7 ysegregationist laws, the Supreme Court 
living conditions that have limited the i ; ‘eee | Validated the principle separate but equal 
expansion of the tribes. These conditions were | gm” 4 hy ™ el ("separate but equal")... It is moreover not 
notably caused by nomadism. The Indians had , insignificant that this principle is formulated 
very poor living conditions and developed{., | tin this sense and not in the form: "equal but 
diseases that would contribute to their™ = Eseparate": for the Americans, unlike the 
demographic collapse: violent _—flU, [iets French, it is separation that flows naturally, 
encephalytes, eye and lung diseases, not to not equality. 

mention all the diseases carried by mosquitoes, 
by animals and by the climate. . 
















1906 (USA) The Burke Act is passed and is intended to abolish 
collective ownership of land and turn Indians into farmers. In short, 
panebaee history shows that the law can be put at the service of 
colonialism. 


1909 (USA) February 17. Death of Chief Geronimo. Indian chief of 
the Chiricahua Apache tribe dies at Fort Sill, Oklahoma at age 80. 
Victim of pneumonia, he died in the reserve where the Chiricahuas 
had been settled by the Americans. Symbol of the resistance to the 
occupation of the white men on the ancestral lands of the Indians, 
Geronimo had dictated his memoirs to the journalist SM Barrett in 
1905, in "Géronimo, his own story". 


1921 May 31 Tulsa Massacre 


On May 31, 1921, in Tulsa, Oklahoma, the Americans paid tribute to 
their fallen soldiers: it was "Memorial Day". A 19-year-old shoe 
shiner, Dick Rowland, goes to the black-only bathroom. But in the 
elevator, he accidentally crushes the foot of a 17-year-old white girl, 
Sarah Page. She claims that the young man tried to attack her; Dick 
Rowland is immediately arrested and imprisoned. This will be the 
starting point of a lynching of unprecedented violence... 


An unprecedented fury 


Anticipating a desire for revenge from the town's white residents, 
armed black men go to the Palace of Justice. They meet face to face. 
But the former are too numerous; after several dead, the latter took 
refuge in Greenwood. It was a waste of time: the next day, arson was 
declared in the neighborhood. 1,250 homes and 131 businesses catch 
fire, along with a hospital and churches. African Americans are killed 
in the streets. There is even a plane to bomb the neighborhood. Some 
specialists see it as the first aerial bombardment of civilian 
populations. In total, between 100 and 300 people perish; their bodies 
are thrown into a mass grave and into the Arkansas River. 8000 lose 
their homes. The height: the police claim that the blacks would be the 
troublemakers. Several of them are arrested, while the real criminals 
continue to roam free. On June 2, the National Guard arrives in Tulsa 
to put an end to the lynching. It interns 6,000 African-Americans in 
camps. 


The Tulsa massacre found its epilogue on June 2, 2021 with the 
inauguration of the Greenwood Rising. This memorial museum ee S 
tribute to the victims of the massacre by retracing the history of the 
Greenwood district, from its prosperity to the massacre, including its 
emblematic figures. A part of the exhibition is devoted to the 
reconstruction of the neighborhood and the elaboration of peace 


between the inhabitants. 


1924 (USA) June 15 The Indians obtain American citizenship All the 
American Indians, who numbered only 250,000 at the beginning of 
the century, obtain American cede provided that they were 
born in the territory. It is the beginning of a certain recognition. 


1934 (USA) The Indians acquire the right to property After decades 
of misery, the American In igtes i ra the right to property. They 
can thus borrow and engage in animal husbandry or agriculture. From 
then on, their living conditions will slowly begin to improve. 


1945 (USA) On August 6 and 9, the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were wired "returned to the stone age", the favorite 
expression of the great boss of the US Air Force at the time, General 
Curtis May. Throughout his presidency, Harry Truman claimed that 
the destruction of Hiroshima and Nagasaki had saved a quarter of a 
million human lives. And yet, even General Dwight Eisenhower 
informed his superiors "that Japan was already defeated, its reissue 
was only a matter of days, and the use of the bomb was completely 
unnecessary." So why the Japanese holocaust ? Eight months earlier, 
on February 13, 1945, Winston Churchill ordered the total destruction 
of Dresden. Yet, as later aerial oe tea English Mosquito 
planes showed, Dresden was completely devoid of German military 
installations and possessed no defense system. So why the German 
woe Response in Chronicle of the Second World War, page 


"One may wonder, after this murderous raid, why a historic city 
without any military interest was devastated in this way. The 
Americans, in particular - although they participated fully - have 
considered "terrorist. " 


those who do not 
ow, Francis Ford 


Words are unable to describe what is needed b 
know what horror stands for. (Apocalypse 
Coppola) 


But above all, why a second atomic bomb, that of Nagasaki, when 
oe was already "knocked out" by that of Hiroshima? Dresden 
400,000 dead), Hiroshima (140,000) and Nagasaki (80,000) were, in 
act, only guinea pig cities whose destruction was intended to impress 
the Soviets militarily and "unofficially" marked the beginning of the 
oe war: strategy of terror concocted by the Churchill-Truman 
tandem. 


The secret of this powerful explosive completely changed the 
diplomatic balance in favor of the allies. It therefore remained to 
demonstrate to the Russians that we had the logistical capabilities to 
use it. Unthinkable for the allies, the perspective of a typically 
anthropocentric, economically communist and geopolitically 
universalist atheistic millenarianism without any transcendental 
dimension, in short, which rejects the religion of God in favor of the 
religion of the State. Hiroshima and Nagasaki were the cities 
designated to make the dramatic demonstration of modern terror. As 
a demonic scenario, even the gods have never done better. Homo 
sapiens or Homo demens, "that's the question! " (Frédéric F. 
Clairmonte) 


We have to admit that since the Renaissance, despite laws, codes, 
religions, States, reason and knowledge, that after Auschwitz, after 
"Little Boy" and "Fat Man", humanism has lamentably failed. 


1945-2008 The policeman of the world 

At the end of the Second World War, the United States had 
unprecedented economic power: never had a single country provided 
such a large share of the world's product. Since the Bretton Woods 
conference, the dollar, convertible into gold, has become the universal 
standard of value. The United States also has a monopoly on atomic 
weapons and a real international aura due to their contribution to the 
victory of the Allies. They have 145 million inhabitants, or 7% of the 
world's population (2 billion people). Long live the "American way of 
life" Breaking with their traditional isolationism, the United States is 
committed to a system of alliances which made them the guarantors 
of European security in the face of the Soviet threat. The refusal by 
the USSR of the Marshall Plan, proposed by the Americans to help 
the economies destroyed by the war to recover, rooted the division of 
Europe in two blocks. It is the beginning of the cold war. The United 
States and their allies are organized within NATO, whose signatories 
undertake to defend each other in the event of an attack on one of their 
own. The American cultural model is also spreading to Europe in the 
form of films and musical notes that accompany the Marshall Plan 
money. 

The first major crisis of the era of American nee mony was triggered 
by the entry of North Korean troops into South Korea in 1953. The 
years of the Korean War were marked in the United States by a 
veritable "hunting to witches" anti-Communist, orchestrated by 
Senator MacCarthy. The relative defeat of the Korean War also put an 
end to the democratic era inaugurated by President Roosevelt in 1932: 
in 1952, the Republican Eisenhower was elected president. 


1955 Arrest of Rosa Parks 
December 1, 1955, Rosa 
Parks, a 42-year-old black 
woman, was arrested for 
refusing, to give up her seat 
to a white man on a city 
bus in Montgomery, 
Alabama (United States). 
Like others before her, she 
refuses to comply with the 
policy of separate but 
equal ("separate but 
equal") in force since theF 
P essy judgment of 1896. a 
Rosa Parks is not the first# 
person who refuses to® 
comply. to the policy of! 
"separate but equal", in ere 
force since the Plessy\i = 
judgment of 1896, but his 
imprisonment whichis = = 
begins on December 5, following a highly aublicized trial, will 
provoke the anger of the black community. This population, which 
represents more than 75% of the bus company's clientele, decides, 
under the influence of a young, still unknown, 26-year-old black 
pastor, Martin Luther King Jr, to boycott public transport. 
40%). USA - mass sterilization of Native American women (about 
0 
1963 On August 28, 1963, during a March on Washington, Martin 
Luther King gave his most famous speech in front of 250,000 
supporters: "I have a dream..." ("I had a dream..." ). For a dozen years, 
Martin Luther King had fought against racial segregation. He made 
himself known in Montgomery (Alabama) by organizing a boycott of 
the city's bus company, guilty of tolerating segregation in its vehicles. 
His Civil Rights Movement had finally triumphed by applying the 
principles of non-violence advocated by Gandhi. 
1964 (USA) Civil Rights Act 
On July 2, 1964, US President Lyndon Baines Johnson signed the 
Civil Rights Act with, at his side, the leaders of the Civil Rights 
Movement, including Martin Luther King. On August 6, 1965, after 
the Movement's final non-violent actions in Selma (Alabama), the 
Voting Rights Act opened the way to the ballot box for the black 
minority by sanctioning all forms of regulatory obstruction by 
Southern civil servants. Better still, on September 24, 1965, the 
president signed a decree (executive order) which enjoined 
companies and institutions benefiting from federal funds to reserve 
for non-white minorities and women part of the vacant jobs. 

























1968 (USA) Founding of the American Indian Movement 

Born of an increasingly precise identity awareness, the American 
Indian Movement (AIM) was created in Minneapolis by Dennis 
Banks in particular. Its purpose is to protect the rights of American 
Indians and to improve their situation. It is best known when its 
initiators decide to occupy the island of Alcatraz. On the eve of 1974, 
members of the movement would also occupy Wounded knee, South 
Dakota. This action is heavy with symbolism given that the last battle 
of the Indians against the American settlers took place at Wounded 
knee, in 1890. 


Birth of the American Indian Movement (Red Power) in Minnesota. 
(Dickason, 1992, p.385) 


1968 Assassination of Martin Luther KingMartin Luther King (39) 
was assassinated in a Memphis motel on April 4, 1968 by a convict. 
The death of the black pastor arouses immense emotion throughout 
the world... while riots shake the ghettos of major American cities. 


Martin Luther King Day 


Every year on the third Monday in January, people across the United 
States commemorate Martin Luther a Jr. (born January 15, 1929, 
Atlanta, Georgia) Day in remembrance of his service and tragic death. 


1968 Black revolt at the Mexico Olympics 


On October 17, 1968, hepa Olympic Games in Mexico City 
(October 12-27), American athletes Tommie Smith and John Carlos, 
champions of the 200 meters, climbed the podium in Ist and 3rd 
place. As the American anthem sounds and the star-spangled banner 
rises, they ostensibly lower their heads and raise their black-gloved 
fists. By this gesture which will mark the end of their career, they 
show their purror for the American anti-segregationist movement of 
the Black Panthers. 


1973 (USA) A black American civil rights activist, Ray Robinson, 
who had ait ele Martin Luther King, landed in Wounded 
Knee, South Dakota. He wishes to support the cause of "Native 
Americans", as Indians are called in the United States, who 
demonstrate against the injustices of which they are victims in the 
country. Wounded Knee is an iconic place of sinister memory. It is 
there, in fact, that between 150 and 300 men, women and children 
were massacred and thrown into a mass grave on the morning of 
December 29, 1890, by Colonel James Forsyth's 7th Cavalry 
Regiment. 


1978 (USA) August 11 Freedom of belief for Indians. The United 
States passes the American Indian Religion Freedom Act, a law to 
protect the freedom of worship of American Indians and their 
religious sites. 


Begins the development of casinos on reserves: there are nearly four 
hundred throughout the United States. Nevertheless, in certain 
geographical areas, the rates of alcoholism, crime, illiteracy and 
unemployment remain worrying. 


1980 Native Americans bring their grievances to the Russell Tribunal 
in Rotterdam. The Russell Tribunal concludes, among other things, 
regarding the Attikamek and Montagnais that the federal government 
and the provincial governments concerned "had_ unilaterally 
extinguished the land rights of the natives, in violation of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Art. 17) and the American 
Convention on Human Rights (Art.21). (Goulet and Peelman, 1983, 


p.147 


2007 (USA) The United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous ee was adopted. Its adoption was hailed as a 
"triumph for Indigenous ps es around the world." Unfortunately 
this date is also a shameful date for Canada which refused with the 
United States, Australia and New Zealand, all with a heavy history of 
conflict with their indigenous population, to sign the new declaration. 


2009 Inauguration of President Obama 


On January 20, 2009, the inauguration ceremony of Barack Hussein 
Obama, 44th President of the United States of America, drew 
approximately two million people to the National Mall in 

waren Ove making it the largest crowd gathering ever. has ever 
taken place in the United States! 


A new America 


The first "black" president of the United States was born in Honolulu 
on August 4, 1961 to a Kenyan father and a white woman from 
Kansas who separated two years after his birth. He lived from 6 to 10 
years in Jakarta Cnconeele) with his mother's second husband before 
returning to the United States, to Hawaii, to his maternal 
grandparents. 


At the end of his two terms, however, Barack Obama's record appears 
to be very nuanced. His presence in the White House did nothing to 
ease racial tensions. If recent immigrants, Latinos and Asians, fit 
rather well into the American way of life, the same is not true of 
African-Americans. Although benefiting from a much older 
rootedness, the descendants of former slaves continue for the most 
pat to live in a form of spatial, economic and mental relegation... just 
ike the descendants of the Amerindians, the oldest inhabitants of the 
country. . 


2012 (USA) SOUTH AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 


The term "Latin American" is used to refer to people from Latin 
America, while the term "Hispanic" is used for people who speak 
Spanish or are of Spanish origin. According to the Census Bureau, the 
term "Hispanic" is used to represent the ethnic group of people of 
Latino or Hispanic descent, who possess cultural heritage, national 
affiliation, place of birth, or ancestry of that origin. 


50 years ago, the Latino ethnic group comprised less than 3% of the 
US population, whereas today it represents about 17% (2). It also 
became the largest minority in the United States demographically. 


According to Randy Capps, demographer and analyst for the 
Migration Policy Institute in Washington, Latin immigration took 
place in two stages. The first focused mainly on Texas, New Mexico, 
California and Florida. The second has New Mexico, California and 
Florida. The second began twenty years ago, when immigrants were 
not limited to a few states. This second wave of immigration extended 
"to all the other states, to the small provincial towns and even to the 
countryside". 


The United States throughout its history has maintained with its two 
neighbors - Canada to the north and Mexico to the south - ambiguous 
relations of power and hegemony, "America" designating the United 
States alone. In 1823, the Doctrine established by President Monroe - 
known as "Manifest Destiny" - affirms the founding principles of 
American hegemony over all of North America. In this context, 
confirmed since, the borders (Borders) were in fact both artificial and 
abstract, because they did not correspond, as in Europe, to the 
territorial affirmation of peoples formerly anchored in their territories. 
Today, the United States has the longest border system in the world, 
more than 12,000 km, including 8,893 km with Canada and 3,145 km 
with Mexico. If with Canada - a great power belonging to the so- 
called "Northern" countries - the border is little debated, it is quite 


different with that with Mexico - a developing country belonging to 
the "South". With Mexico, the border constitutes a real break between 
two levels of economic development, two types of societies and a 
border that marks the aspiration of millions of Mexicans to migrate to 
the United States to enjoy the "American dream". The establishment 
of the North American Free Trade Agreement (Alena or North 
American Free Trade Association in English) between 1988 (with 
Canada) and Mexico (in 1994) confirmed this hegemonic place of the 
United States at the center of "North America". 


Putting the border in the United States into perspective 

The United States is a kind of "island" surrounded by two states - 
Mexico and Canada - bordered by two oceans - the Atlantic in the 
East, the Gulf of Mexico in the South and the Pacific in the West. 
These two borders are places of mobility unique in the world with the 
passage of millions of people and vehicles each year. For decades, the 
United States lived with the concept of "undefended borders" since 
the two neighboring states were considered "friends". But since the 
attacks of September 11, 2001, the United States has moved to a 
system of "defended borders". Bilateral relations are intense between 
the 12 American States and the 7 Canadian Provinces, sometimes 
more than with the rest of the territories; to the south, 4 American 
states (California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas), 6 Mexican states 
(Baja California, Sonora, Chihuahua, Coahuila, Nuevo Leon and 
Tamaulipa) and about fifteen "twin-cities" (Twin-Cities) are affected 
by strong bilateral synergies. 


The border region with Mexico 

Some benchmarks 

In accordance with the 1970 Boundary Treaty signed between the 
United States and Mexico, a Treaty which took into account the 
border challenges and uncertainties related to the Rio Grande, the 
national border stretches 3,145 km outside the maritime zones (29 
km) for the Pacific and 19 km for the Gulf of Mexico. According to 
the International Boundary and Water Commission, this continental 
border follows the middle part of the Rio Grande in accordance with 
the 1848 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo signed by the two nations, 
from its mouth on the Gulf of Mexico for a distance of 2,019 km to to 
the El Paso and Ciudad Juarez areas. To the west, the border follows 
a continental zone for 859 km to the Colorado River when it reaches 
its highest point at the intersection with the Continental Divide; the 
border finally stretches following the center line of this river for 38 
km, then an alignment directed towards the west for 227 km to the 
Pacific Ocean. 


The width of the border region is officially 60 km from north to south; 
Geographically, the US-Mexico border region is characterized by 
desert spaces, steep hills, intense sunshine and two major rivers, the 
Colorado and the Rio Grande, where fairly fertile areas are located. 
California has the shortest border route and Texas the longest; Baja 
California in Mexico borders on both California and Arizona, Sonora 
on Arizona and New Mexico, and Coahuila only on Texas. In fact, it 
is a regional space in its own right, "Mexamerica", defined by the 
American historian Lester Langley, which has been built over time in 
true autonomy 4,000 km from the capital American.The border 
crosses towns such as San Ysidro in California and El Paso in Texas, 
but also agricultural areas, deserts, temporary waterways in semi-arid 
zones, rugged mountains and reserves of wildlife and biodiversity. 


A space of intense mobility 

4The US-Mexico border is by far the largest border zone crossed in 
the world with 350 million crossings per year. In 2016, $354 billion 
worth of goods crossed the northern border and $360 billion worth of 
goods crossed the southern border. Nearly 50 crossing points cover 
the entire border including roads, crossings on foot, train tracks; many 
cities are twins between Mexico and the United States (Twin-Cities). 
The border region has become this area of intense trade, like the 
Madquiladoras or assembly plants set up by large American companies 
on the Mexican side to take advantage of competitive advantages in 
terms of labor costs; likewise, the southwestern states of the United 
States have benefited from the massive influx of millions of Mexican 
workers, particularly in agriculture and services. The creation 
between 1988 and 1994 of NAFTA integrated the US-Mexico border 
region into strong bilateral relations and especially into globalization. 


Although the Border Patrol was created in 1924 to fight against 
prohibition-related trafficking, controls remained quite limited until 
the 1990s, with the United States and Mexico seeming to have their 
own interests in leaving the border open without increasing 
surveillance. . Many Mexican families settle in the border states on 
the American side to take advantage of the benefits of the world's 
leading power, in a typically South-North relationship, do their 
shopping on the other side of the border in American malls, migrate 
permanently or move every day according to classic pendular 
rhythms to work in the United States, all in a one-sided synergy. 


There are several reasons why Latin Americans may immigrate 
legally or illegally to the United States, the main one being the 
economic difficulties in their countries. These people will emigrate in 


search of work in order to support their families. They also want their 
children to be able to have better access to education and "enjoy 
freedoms and opportunities in the economic and cultural fields that 
they do not have at home". This applies both to recent immigrants and 
to families of immigrants who arrived in the United States generations 
ago. 


1990-2010 CONSTRUCTION OF A WALL 

Federally mandated construction began in the 1990s with 22.5 km of 
fencing along the border with California under the presidencies of 
George H. Bush and Bill Clinton. These physical barriers were 
intended to stop illegal migrants attempting to cross between Tijuana 
in Mexico and San Diego in the United States. In 2006, George W. 
Bush signed the Secure Fence Act-SFA which provided for the 
construction of a 1,050 km reinforced fence along the border with 
Mexico. Much of the current fence was put in place after 2006, during 
George W. Bush's second term. The Department of Homeland 
Security (DHS) completed most of the project in 2009. President 
Donald Trump legitimized his project based on the 2006 SFA which 
received bipartisan support with, admittedly, a clear majority of 
Republicans. The President instructed US Customs and Border 
Protection to implement a "wall" at least 18 feet high (5.5 meters), 
aesthetically pleasing to the US side and capable of preventing both 
cross it using a ladder or by digging a tunnel. The wall must be 
designed to prevent anyone from opening a breach within an hour of 
3 meters using a jackhammer, vehicle, torch or any other drilling 
means. The foundations of the wall must be at least 1.82 m to prevent 
any construction of a tunnel. This physical barrier will have to stretch 
2,940 km along the US-Mexico border according to Democratic 
Senator Claire McCaskill, that is to say nearly 2,000 km more than the 
current fence more or less completed since 2008. 


2015-16 RISE IN ILLEGAL IMMIGRATION 

In 2015, the Border Patrol reported an 81% arrest rate for people who 
attempted to cross illegally, but a 2013 report estimated a 40-55% 
success rate in arresting illegals. The Institute for Defense Analyses, 
an independent organization that works for federal agencies, 
estimates that 200,000 people were able to cross the border in 2015, 
ten times less than in 2000 (2 million). Nearly half of the arrests are 
near the southernmost area of Texas. 


The region, known as the Rio Grande Valley Border Patrol Sector 
accounts for 46% of all arrests in 2016. Between 1998 and 2012, most 
arrests were made near Tucson, Arizona. However, most of the border 
of this very sensitive state for illegal immigration is fenced, which has 
made it possible to reduce attempts at illegal crossings, but at the 
same time has pushed would-be illegal immigration further afield. is 
in Texas. 32,000 arrests in San Diego, 19,000 in El Centro, 14,000 in 
Yuma, 65,000 in Tucson, 26,000 in El Paso, 6,000 in Big Bend, 
23,000 in Del Rio, 37,000 in Laredo, 187,000 in Rio Big. 


In 2016, there were 408,870 arrests of illegal immigrants in the 
southwest, most of these migrants presenting themselves 
spontaneously to Border Patrol agents to request political asylum. 
According to Border Patrol data, among these people, some had 
already tried to enter illegally several times in the past. Arrests of 
illegal migrants have fallen back to the level of the early 1970s. It is 
more difficult to know how many have success. Customs and Border 
Patrol make an estimate based on the detection of footsteps, careful 
examination of footprints or objects left behind, as well as testimonies 
obtained from residents on the American side. 


Illegal immigrants provoke great debates, both social and political. 
Regarding the social aspect, American citizens have different views 
on this subject. In a 2013 poll, 71% of the public support that illegal 
immigrants should be able to live in the United States legally, 43% of 
respondents think they should be eligible for citizenship while 24% 
believe that they should be eligible to become permanent residents. 


Another survey reveals the change between 2010 and 2013 in the 
perception that Americans have of immigrants. In 2010, 39% of 
citizens said immigrants made the country stronger because they are 
hardworking and talented, while 50% of citizens said they were a 
burden. In 2013, 49% said they strengthened the country while for 
41% they were burdens. Until 2012, Obama had allowed a record 
number of deportations with almost 400,000 per year (12). Afraid of 
losing his Latino electorate, he announced in June 2012 the 
implementation of a revisited version of the "Dream Act". This allows 
young educated illegal immigrants without criminal records to obtain 
a work permit and to be assured of not being deported for two years; 
proposal which can be renewed. 


Following the implementation of this program, "between October 
2013 and May 2014, more than 47,000 unaccompanied minors tried 
to cross the southern border of the United States illegally". Families 


from Central America who send their children think they can benefit 
from this program, but this is not the case. Networks take advantage 
of false rumors in Central America and take money from families to 
ensure the arrival of these children in the United States. 


Also, during his first mandate, Obama had promised to reform the 
immigration system, which was not the case. In 2014, while twelve 
million illegal immigrants are waiting for regularization to be put in 
place, deportations have multiplied. Obama disappointed many 
Latinos by favoring health care instead during his tenure. 


Shortly before the congressional elections that took place on 
November 4, Latinos felt betrayed by the president's decision not to 
say what the new administrative measures would be in order to avoid 
damaging these measures and possible total reform. of immigration. 
According to several sources, this statement confirmed that in the 
eyes of the current government, "politics comes before the lives of 
Latino and immigrant families. 


This debate highlights the new political reality in the United States. 
Indeed, "in the American electoral system, the entry into play of a 
new political group is generally a factor of change." This new group 
brings together citizens of Latino or Hispanic origin, who are 
increasingly numerous in United States. 


In this sense, the Republicans, who have always shown a closure 
towards undocumented migrants, are afraid of compromising their 
chances of seducing this electorate in the long term. Republicans 
didn't need the Hispanic electorate to secure a majority in Congress in 
2014. 


2017 (USA) TRUMP'S WALL 

In January 2017, the new President of the United States, Donald 
Trump, launched the idea of building a "wall" stretched over the 3,145 
km of the American-Mexico border, in order to stop illegal 
immigration, but also trafficking of all kinds. President Donald 
Trump has instructed the Department of Homeland Security-DHS to 
deliver on one of his key campaign promises: to build a wall along the 
border with Mexico. But Donald Trump hasn't really provided any 
details about his project, when or how it will be built or how much it 
will cost. The border is already lined with fences, more than 30 
Border Patrol parking spots and 25 official US entry points. 


Currently, the fences line up for more than 1,000 km, mainly in the 
western half of the border area, the eastern part corresponding to the 
"natural barrier" of the Rio Grande. California, Arizona and New 
Mexico are already equipped with steel fences, baffles to stop 
vehicles and barbed wire, a system of almost continuous fences from 
San Diego to El Paso. Different polls show that in fact the majority of 
Americans do not support Donald Trump's project. 60% of Americans 
surveyed since January 2017 strongly disapprove of the Executive 
President Trump's order according to a Gallup poll in late January, 
while 38% support it. By refining the analysis of public opinion, it 
appears that 80% of Republicans support the Executive Order, 39% of 
Independents go in the same direction and only 8% of Democrats 
approve of the project. A study conducted by the Pew Research 
Center from late November 2016 asked respondents to comment on 8 
proposals regarding immigration reform and the construction of a 
wall along the southern border of the United States. Only 23% of 
respondents thought building a border wall was a very important goal, 
17% important, 19% not really important and 40% not at all 
important. 


While the United States cannot legitimately force the Mexican 
government to pay for the wall, Donald Trump and the Republican 
majority in Congress have suggested that other solutions should be 
considered in the face of Mexican refusal. In a January 2017 
interview, House Speaker Paul Ryan said, "We're going to pay and 
provide the money and there are a number of ways to get Mexico to 
participate." In April 2016, candidate Trump said he would invoke the 
Patriot Act to end remittances from Mexican immigrants living in the 
United States to family members back home ($25.7 billion according 
to Banco de Mexico, or 95% of all money sent to Mexico by 
immigrants residing in the United States). Donald Trump's proposal 
would make it less easy to transfer money abroad, making it harder 
for immigrants to send money to Mexico without the legal paperwork 
to do so. do it. But Donald Trump's proposal has made experts 
skeptical. A report by K&L Gates, an international law firm, said 
Trump's plan will raise constitutional questions and be a burden on 
financial institutions. According to Stuart Anderson, the executive 
director of the National Foundation for American Policy, Donald 
Trump's interpretation of the Patriot Act is too broad and could result 
in lawsuits in court. More recently, Sean Spicer, the White House 
Press Secretary, thinks that the United States "could easily finance the 
construction of the wall" by creating a 20% tax on Mexican exports 
to the United States. However, the President's entourage later clarified 
that such a tax was "just one idea among many that could work very 


well". Another idea would be to cut the 200 million in aid granted to 
Mexico each year. 


Arrests near the border have decreased significantly in fenced areas, 
but other factors must be taken into account. We can recall that the 
day after the first fence erected in the early 1990s near San Diego, the 
number of arrests had dropped drastically. This decrease was 
followed by a new record of arrests heading east near Tucson, 
Arizona where the border was only partially fenced. When the fence 
was extended along the border with Arizona, arrests again 
plummeted. Most arrests today are higher in the Rio Grande Valley in 
southern Texas. Texas lacks fences, although there are a few in the 
Rio Grande Valley. While the closure of the border with physical 
barriers undeniably explains the drop in arrests near the border, other 
factors have come into play. The new fences were put up at the same 
time as the massive recruitment of Border Patrol agents (21,000 
today). Arrests fell by half after the economic crisis of 2008, when job 
opportunities on the American side were less obvious, which deterred 
many would-be immigrants from crossing the border. 


It is clear that reinforcement is not without limits. Border Patrol 
agents told The New York Times that they discovered at least one new 
tunnel each month between 2007 and 2010 as new fences were put in 
place, with immigrants bypassing the physical barrier. Thus, a wall 
can in no way dissuade those who want to cross the border at all costs, 
in particular asylum seekers who present themselves spontaneously to 
Border Patrol agents at legal entry points and generally outnumber 
those who are stopped at the border. The wall will not stop 
immigrants flying in from Mexico or overstaying their visas. The 
Department of Homeland Security estimates that 530,000 people had 
expired visas in 2016 and 200,000 were arrested the same year. 

With Donald Trump, building a "wall" is indeed an ideology, the 
construction of a "wall" being by definition aggressive towards "the 
other". To think of a "wall" all along a border is both a strong 
geopolitical symbol (isolate) and a radical change in the very 
perception of the democratic approach (closure) of a State considered 
up to to today as open to others. We therefore moved on to a real 
political and above all ideological project that nothing really justified. 
For Michel Foucher it is "a strong conviction around closure" and this 
border specialist sees in it new political divisions between open and 
closed societies, a fear of the globalization that the United States has 
initiated and which would prevent them to remain the superpower of 
the world. 


Moreover, if in the 1990s, after the fall of the Berlin Wall 

and the implosion of the USSR, authors have been able to speak of 
"the end of borders", today it is the opposite. In fact, we rediscover 
the sovereign function of the border as soon as security problems 
arose, particularly in the United States after September 11, 2001. The 
"wall" is both a visible and concrete structure and a metaphor: 
structure concrete, it is a "hard" barrier, made of cement and several 
meters high, theoretically impassable and most often a visible limit 
full of meaning; metaphor when the "wall" evokes an obstacle, a 
desire to exclude others, a political or even ideological separation (see 
the Berlin wall), a sign given to potential invaders (see the Great Wall 
of China) , the delimitation of a "fortress". To build a wall is to take 
advantage of an authority in the face of an enemy designated more or 
less directly as such; "wall of shame", "attack on the dignity of a 
people". 

The US-Mexico border stretches over 3000 kilometers. To date, 
approximately 550 kilometers of wall have been built. But it is above 
all a wall that has replaced existing fences. When talking about a 
really new wall, only a few kilometers would have been built. 


2020 George Floyd dies as a result of police brutality 


On May 25, 2020, in Minneapolis (Minnesota, United States), a 46- 
year-old black man died following a violent arrest by American law 
enforcement. "I can't breathe", he protested then that a policeman held 
him down, one knee on his neck. The scene, filmed by an onlooker, 
sparked outrage in the United States and far beyond, leading to 
violent riots in various cities. She relaunched the Black Lives Matter 
movement ("Black lives matter"), founded by three women in 2013 
after the murder of black teenager Trayvon Martin. The protests 
spread in the wake of Western countries which hosted a major African 
immigration in recent years. 


2021 The number of arrests of migrants has jumped since the start of 
the year. In July and August, more than 200,000 people were arrested 
along the US southern border. A large influx of migrants for six 
monthsNumber of illegal migrants apprehended at the southern 
border of the United States, by month. 


Between October 2020 and August 2021, the United States arrested 
1.5 million people at the border with Mexico. This level had not been 
reached for twenty years (1.6 million in 2000 over a full year). 
According to a note from the French Institute of International 
Relations (IFRI) from March 2020, the previous peak, in May 2019, 
had been caused by fears of a total and imminent closure of the border 
after Donald Trump's announcement of declare a national emergency 


in the face of illegal immigration. 


According to data from the American border police (CBP), the 
eastern sa of the border with Mexico concentrates the most arrests, 
firstly the area of the Rio Grande Valley (81,162 arrests in August), 
followed by the Del Rio border area (32,362), more than half of the 
208,887 arrests carried out on the entire border strip with Mexico. 
More Haitian and Ecuadorian migrants Over the past six months, 
Mexicans have been the first nationality of migrants arrested at the 
border, followed by Hondurans, Guatemalans and Salvadorans. 
However, migrants of "other nationalities", to use CBP nomenclature, 
have taken a prominent part of late. They are more than six times 
more numerous in August (61,484) than in January (9,671). Haitians, 
but also Ecuadorians fleeing the poverty and instability of their 
county travel in large numbers to apply for asylum in the United 
tates. 


THE HAITIAN DRAMA 


The US government began Sunday the expulsion of thousands of 
ee ee for several days under a bridge in the border town 
of Del Rio, Texas. Nearly 15,000 migrants, including many Haitians, 
had crossed the border from Mexico in just a few days. A sudden 
influx that could weaken President Joe Biden. This "migratory 
pressure" constitutes a political challenge for Joe Biden, who initially 
showed firmness by expelling Haitians settled in Del Rio, before 
letting some of them enter the United States. The bridge was closed 
to traffic on Friday and reinforcements of border guards were sent to 
the site. In fact, the Biden administration wants to show firmness, 
stressing that illegal immigration is a "significant threat to the health 
and well-being of residents close to the border and to the lives of 
migrants themselves". vast majority of migrants continue to be 
deported under "a health rule adopted at the start of the pandemic to 
limit the spread of the virus, the Department of Homeland Security 
said. The decision of a federal judge ordering the authorities not to no 
longer deporting migrant families under this rule seems to have 
remained a dead letter - the government having appealed _on Friday. 
How are the deportations going? Quickly. Three flights from Texas 
landed on Sunday, September 19, on the tarmac at Port -au-Prince 
within two hours.According to the New York Times, Haitian 
authorities expect six flights a day for three weeks. 


Les trois quarts des migrants viennent de trois pays d'Amérique centrale 
Majority of migrants ( 3/4 ) come from three countries of cental America 


@ Wexique @ Honduras @ Guatemala @ Salvador Autres 
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Profil des migrants interpellés, en pourcentage, au cours des six derniers mois 
% Migrants intercepted at the last six months 2021 
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Source : Police aux frontiéres des Etats-Unis (CBP) 


